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PREFACE. 



Th6uch to rcafon be natural to mani yet expe- 
rience too fully proves, that his reafonings on 
rtioft fubjedts, are frequently erroneous. The true 
way of dcteding and avoiding errors in any fub- 
jeft, is to examine the acairacy of the elements^ 
principles, or mode of reaftiiniAg, on which a conclu- 
fidn is founded. Now, the elements of reafoning are 
w^rJs, the principles are the fundamental propo- 
(idons ot ma^tims affirmed or denied, and the 
modes of reafoning are the. various forms in which 
the propofitions of which it confifts, are prefented 
and coftnefted with each other* 

Hence, the proper ©bjeft of logick, is to deter- 
mine with preciGon, the exaft fignification of words, 
in what rdation foever they may ftand, the gene- 
ral and particular properties and varieties of pro- - 
•pofiHons^ the nature of ratiocination, the validity of 
the groTMids on which it refts, and, laftly, the 
means of invcftigating truth- Of fo comprehen- 
five an objeftj nothing rhore explicit can here be 
faid I but more light will be thrown on this 

a 3 ftatement, 



11 PREFACE. 

ftatcmcnt, in treating of each of thcfe heads 
in particular. 

That the fcience of logick is, by its abftraftion 
from fenfible objects, dry and abftrufe, muft be 
admitted ; but this inconvenience may be obviated 
by fubjoining particular examples, wherfe neceffary. 
The difguft that attends its ftudy, is amply com- 
penfatcd by its utility, in difcu fling any fubjeft, 
whether moral, political, theological, metaphyfical, 
legal, phyGcal, hiftorical, critical, mathematical, or 
economical. For, in which of thefc have notdifputcs 
arifen, or do not ftill exift, or have not miftakes oc- 
curred, from inattention to fomeor other of the riilcs 
or obfervations, which an exaft treatife of logick 
fliould comprifej many of which may be found in 
thofe already extant, as that of Port Royal, Le 
Clerc, Dr. Watts, and Mr. Duncan ; but, in all 
of them, fome are ftill wanting. Mr. Locke's 
ineftimable Eflay on the Human Underftanding, 
though it fupplies excellent materials, is far from 
prefenting an exadl fyftem of logick. ' 

In no fcience have the rules of logjck been fo 
well obferVed, as in that of mathematics, for, in 
none is their application fo obvious and eafy. 
Their terms arc fimple, and for the moft part 
neither obfcure nor ambiguous. Their propofitions 
are equally fimple, and their mode of reafoning being 
founded on the relation of identity, or equality with 

objefts 
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PREFACE* 111 

objefts contained in fome or other of the foregoidg 
propofitions, and thefe ultimately on felf-evidcnc 
axioms^ is denionftrative* But, to difcover this 
relation ]n many inftances, a comprehcnfivc view 
of all the preceding propofitions, an intenfe and 
unbroken attention, a luminous difcernment of 
the cleareft method of obtaining a folution^ are 
requifite. Hence, fome * have been led to ima- 
gine, " that the true way of acquiring a habit of 
*^ reafoning clofely, and in train, is to exercife 
'^ ourfel ves in mathematical demonftrations i that 
having got the way of reafoning which that 
ftudy neceflarily brings the mind to, they may 
** be able to transfer it to other parts of knowledge 
*' as they fliall have occafion." This, however, is 
an egr^ious miftakei the mode of reafoning of 
mathematicians being founded on the relation of 
identity or equality, is not transferable to any 
other fcience, into which mathematical confidera- 
tions do not enter, as ethics, jurifprudence, whe- 
ther natural or municipal, medicine, chymiftry, &c. 
theology, metaphyfics, &<:. which are founded on 
relations entirely different. On the conti;ary, the 
habit of mathematical reafoning, feems to unfit a 

* Duncan's Logick, p. 224, 225. Locjse on the Conduft 
of tlie Hunaan Undcrftanding. Watts' Logick, Part III. 
chap. iy. 

a 4 perfon 



pM6h tdr-Hiroriihg jufflf^ oh dny offiei- ftibjeft, 
fbr, dcclifliomfed to the higheft dfe^tce bf tVMcric*, 
i inatftemdiiciab ritqucntly bctbtttts ' infenfibfe to 
dhy Other. Thus JS^MrtibBrU one df thfe abfcft 
iiiathematiciiaris of thfe laft century, wai, as Af r. La 
Harpe telTs, us,* a fceptic iti eVferJr thing eJfe; 
though tnctcr thfe giiidancfe 6f ho Unruly |)iflibll, 
hii letters fliew hith to have beeh An ihVfeterate 
(inertly td Ghriftianity. tdhditcet was ti'bt Icfs To. 
Procks, in enrrinent mdthtmaticiaii bF thb fifth 
ceritufy, ivrote moft abfui-diy on bthfer fubjefts, 
and ^aftrcularly a rcfutkibn of the Chrirtian 
religteh. Faiioy a diftiilguiilifed mathematician of 
the be^bnrojg o{ the laft bentuiy, became a db^ii- 
tight fanatic. ^ Biihbp War burtort j Ms us, 
that the bldfeft mathehi'atrcian then in England, 
wa3 the worft r^afotter iri it. Barhy'rac, ih the 
'pi-efSte "to his tranflatibn bf Groiiuf, t)e jufe Mli 
k i^iim, infortns trs, that i nriathertiatician uhd^N 
rbbk to refute it, but bf this refutation he fi^s, 
'"^^ on ri'a jamais rien vu de plus pitoy^ble, et on 
^'« ferolt tbrpris qu'u'n. mathem^titieii pAt fi mal 
" raifo'niifer, fi I'on n'aVOit d'autres exemples bich 
^* pluSilltiftres, qi5i montreht clai'rrherit que Vetude 

* Lyc6e, vol. 15. p. 129. 

t Hill. Acad. Berl. 1792. p. 12. 

{ Preface to Julian, p. 21. 
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PREFACE. V 

^* deS tnatlierftatiqli^^, ne rend pas toujours Tclprit 
** plus juftfe en matictie de chofes qui font hors dc 
^ la ipherc de ces fcienees/* And Le Ckrc re^ 
iriarks, ^* qiii aflueti funt mathematicis ideis, quae 
^' feciilinfe A fe irivicem diftinguuntur, et animad- 
*^ Vertuiitur, ubi voluht fecundtim notas aitis regu- 
** las de rerum publicarum aut domefticaruih 
*^ adminiftratione judicare, ineptiffinia fcrunc ju- 
•^dicia/'* 

The chief advantage pofleiBed by nnathenfiatical 
fcienoc, refults from the clearnefs of its definitions^ 
at Icaft of fuch as are neceffary for its demonftra- 
tibhs, and the fimplicity of its figns, Which are 
cbjeifts of fenfe. But logick requires equally clear 
definitions of the fenfe in which the terms it em- 
ploys fhould be taken, though, from the intel- 
letEtual nature of its obje<fl, they cannot be exhi- 
bited to the fenfes. Many mathematical, (indeed 
unheceffary) definitions have been contefted even 
by mathematicians themfelves, fuch as the defini- 
tion of »«w^4?r, difFerendy given by Euclid, Ste- 
vinus, and Sir Ifaac Newton.f Nor, have they 

* Logick, vol. i. p. 150. And Condillac fays, " noui 
*' avons qu^tre metaf^hyficiens celebres, Defcartes, Mal- 
** branche, Leibnitz, et Locke -, le dernier et le feul, qui ne 
'* fut pas geometre, et de cotnbien n'eft il pas fuperieur aui 
*' troisautres ?'* Condill. vol. vi. p. 225, in 12mo. 

t Mutton's Mathcra. Did. Number. 

even 
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even agreed on the definition of mafftUjudey* and 
as to habituating the mind to intenfe appliGation^ 
there rs no fcience that does not equally require it^ 
and in ftudying it, the habit i& much itiore 
advantageoufly obtained. So far are niathenna- 
tics from being neceffary to logick, that, on the 
contrary, logick is frequently neceffary for dc- 
tefting the errors of a mathematician, of which 
inftances may be feen in the logick of Port Royal, 
part. iv. chap. iv. and v. and Encyclop. Mathcm. 
It^m. If logick has had its fophifms, mathe* 
matics has had its paralogifms, and algebra, in 
particular, many abfurdities. Nay, the frame of 
mind neceffary to conftitute a great dialedician, 
feems different from that neceffary to conftitute a 
great mathematician, for it is faid, that Bayle 
could not underftand Euclid -, 1 2 Bibliotheque 
choiCe, p. 223. 

But though mathematics cannot fuperfede the 
iludy of that part of logick, which treats of the 
fignification of words, the genuine import of 
different propofitions, the nature of ratiocination, 
and rules of interpretation, yet they appear to mc 
of great ufe, in eftimating the degrees of probabi- 
lity, a fubjeft which hitherto has not been com- 
prifed, (no more than the general rules of inter- 

* Encjclop. Mathcm. Grandeur, 

pretation,) 
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prctation,) in any trcatife of logick, or, at leaft, 
very flightly noticed. Of probability in general, I 
have treated at large, and found no other branch 
of mathematics neceffary, but common arithme- 
tic, when the probability of tcftimony only is 
concerned. In other cafes, the ineftimable works 
of the late excellent Dr. Price, and of Mr. Morgan, 
fhould be confulted. 

Omittting thofe writers, who, to very little 
purpofe, but with great ingenuity, have applied 
the rules of probability to various games, I believe 
Sir W. Petty was the firft that applied them to 
important objeds ; and Leibnitz, * in the year 
1669, applied them to political reafoning, in z 
traft, which he compofed on the occafion of an 
eleftion of a king of Poland. He tells us,f " La 
philofophie pradique, eft fondee fur Tart d'efti- 
mer les degres des probations qui ne fe trouvent 
pas encore dans les auteurs logiciens. Plufieurs 
** argumens, probables joints enfemble, font quel- 
^* quefois une certitude morale, et quelquefois non; 
*^ il faut done une mechode certaine pour pouvoir 
" determiner. On dit fouvent avec juftice, que 
" les raifons ne doivent pas fitre contees, mai$ 
^' pefces ; cependant perfonne ne nous a donne 
*^ encore, xrette balance qui doit fervir, a pefer la 

*6Lcibn. 243. f Ibid. 24(5. 

" force 
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'' fol-ce de^ raifons^ * t'eft un des plus grarlds 
'*d6fauts de nottt logique/' This defedt I 
faavd endeavoured to fwpply, partly ^rorii ttif 
oVvn meditations, and partly from the works of 
Condor cet. 

Mr. Ldckfe, whofe bile was excited by the ridi- 
tulous jarg6n, Which in his time affumed the namb 
of logick, feems to rejeft this fcifence entirely j for, 
from what elfe but peeVifhnefs could he have faid, 
** that a Irian of ordinary capacity well uhderftandi 
** a text br a law that fie reads, till he confults art 
^Vexpofitdr, or goe^ to cbtinfel; who, by the time 
^* he has done expliiiiing them, makes the words 
« fignify either nothing at kll, or what he pleafes.'^* 
His bbjedtioiis to fyllogifrris, proceeded from th6 
fame tamper, and will be confidered in the body of 
this work. ' 

Tlie celebrated Dr. Blair judged more coolly, 
arid more juftly, " that even where nature dictates 
*' the ufe (of any of our faculties,) it will not foi- 
*' low thence, that rules are of no fervice ; all 
*^ fcience arifes from obfervations on praftice. 
" Praftice has always preceded method and rule, 
^' but method and rule have afterWartJs improved 

r 

* Like a certain judge in this countryi about feventy yeai:s 
ago, who continualily fretted when a lawyer fpoke in reply, 
faying, that he always perplexed what was before perfedly 
dear. 

*«and 
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'^ and perfefted pradlice inevery ^rt. We every day 
meet with perfans who (^ng agreeably without 
knowing pi^e note of the gamut, yet it has been 
found of i(ppprtance to reduce thefe notes to a 
*>* fcate, and to form ^n art of mufic; ahd it 
«f would be ridieulous to pretend th^t the art is of 
" no ^dyant^ge, bec^ufe the pradlice is founded in 
<^ nature, '-^ 

Thfi knowledge of logick i3 of the higheft im- 
portance in all controyerfies, wherein reafon alone 
prefides, particularly in the c^pnunoneft of all, 

legal CQntrpyerfies : the fpience of (pecial pleading, 

» 

in particular, is founded on t]ie ftrifteft pbferva- 
tion of its ruje^i; fp is ajfo the ^rt of taking juft ex- 
ceptions to anfwgrs^ of detefting the fall^cie? 
of arguments; of briefly cpUefting and prefenting 
them in their full force; in ikying down and apply- 
ing the ryles of evidenpe, according to the fubje£t 
matter ; in , aflign^g and applying the due inter- 
pretation of word^pr cls^fes in ftatufes, covenants, 
agreements^, deed^, devifes^ &c. The rules pf 
evidence, with refpedt to fa^s, (hould be diligendy 
attended to in thefe countries, where all men are 
liable to be fet on jqrie?, apd particiilarly by 
juftices of the peace, to whofe decifion man/ 
matters are referred, and «venj in piany c^fts, tae 

^ I have dppflie4 ta logick what Dj. I^l^ir fays of figurative 
language. 

• ■ * • . 
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liberty of the fubjeft. Hence, the great and vir- 
tuous judge. Sir John Eardly Wilmot, in a letter to 
his fon, whom he intended for the legal profeffiou, 
tells him, ^* logick is certainly dry and unenter- 
^^ taining, but ftretch all the nerves and finews of 
*' your mind to attain it, for it is of infinite ufe in 
** fetting a keen edge upon the underftanding, and 
<« bcfides it gives an eagle eye in detefting falfc 
** reafoning and fophiftry. I never knew an able 
'' logician who did not acknoMf ledge and feel the 
^* utility of it in forenlic prad^ke.'* 

The nature of propofitibns in general, and their 
precife fignification in whatever manner modified, 
their various relations, the extent of the truth or 
falfehood refulting from thefe relations, and alfo 
the laws of ratiocination, have been explained with 
tolerable accuracy by many of the fcholaftics, and 
moft fuccefsfuUy by the Nominalifts; but the gleam > 
of light which they difFufed on thefe, and many 
metaphyfical fubjedts, was too ftrong for the age in 
which they lived 5 they were foon overpowered by 
their numerous adverfaries, and their writings at 
prefent can with difficulty be procured.* The 
intolerant bigotry of the ages that preceded the 

• They are fcarcely mentioned by any of the naoderns, but 
the celebratccl Prpfeffor Dugald Steward, in his excellent 
treatife on the Philofophy of tlie Human Mind. Chap. iv. 
fee. 3, fee alfo, 4 Lcibn. 59. 

' '" reformation, 
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reformation, confined the vigorous exertions of men 
of the greateft mental abilities to fubjefts the Jeaft 
important. Thus (hackled, they were compelled 
to difplay their ingenuity on queftions the mod 
frivolous and futile, often unintelligible ; yet, 
amidft their worthlefs drofs, many queftions may 
be found, which, though apparently filly, are in 
reality connefled with the moft important inquiries, 
whether political or theological. For inftance, the 
firft article of the parliamentary impeachment of 
the Defpenccrs, in the reign of Edward the lid. 
relates to the fcholaftic queftion, utrum relatio ter- 
minetur ad abjolutum an ad relativum. This Leib* 
nitz acknowledges. ScboUafticos agno/co abundare 
ineptiisjed aurum eft in illo canto* 

Hence I have retained fuch of their obfcr- 
vations and diftindions, as feemed to me important 
and conducive to accuracy and precifion i their 
cumberfome treatife on fyllogifms, I have cur* 
tailed and modified, Qondillac indeed, (^xi ex- 
ceUent metaphyfician) rejeds, as ufelefs, the 
detail of the varieties of propofitions,t but it is 
plain he has not confidered the necefiity of no« 
ticing them in legal and theological controverfies. 
In this treatife I have inferted every obfervation 

* OperutDy vol. v. p. 355. 

t Art de Penfcr, chap. 10. ad finem. 

that 
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th^t appeared tp me ufeful to realptung on ^Wf 
important fubjedt* ^n^ endeavoured to pf^- 
vent the dilguit: frequently concomitant Ojn abftrufe 
r^fearche^. 
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CHAPTER h 

•F THE OBJECT OF LOGICK, AND OBFIKITIONS OF 

SOM£ GENBRAL TERMS. 

1. JL/OGiCK 1$ both a fcicnce iand an art; it 
is ^fcience ifi as much as bj'analyfing the elie- 
ments, principles, and ftructure of arguments, 
it teaches how to difcovcf their trixth or de- 
tect their fallacies, and point out the fbutces 
of fuch errors. It is an art inasmuch as it 
tdaches how to arrangti* arguttient3 in fUch 
manner that their truth may be moft readily 
perceived, or their falfehood detcfted. 

2. All arguments are expreffed hy Jigm^ the 
moft ufual of which are words. 

3. Words conneded or difconnefted by any 
mental operation or affedion are called propo'- 
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J^ims ; thus Q)d is good is a propoiitioti, sts 
« ^oodnefs is affirmed of God. Good God! is 
alfb a propofition^ as the connexion is formed 
by the fentiment of admiration. Stand Sun 
Is also a propofition, the words being <x)n- 
tiedled by an aA of the will, that is. Sun be 
thou ftanding, &c* 

4. but the connexion or difconnexion moft 
ufual in reaibning» confifts either in affirming 
that connexion, or denying it, with fome, or 
without any limitation ; of fuch propofitions 
therefore only, I mean here to treat. One 
propofition is frequently equivalent to two 
propofitions, particularly when the connexion, 
is not cxprefldy founded on the relation of 
identity. Thus when it is faid that God 
created the worlds this is equivalent ; firft, the 
world was created; and, fecondly, the Creator 
was God. 

5. Hence words m^be confi^ered in their 
relation to proposition? ; fird as they are figni- 
fixative of things ; or, fecondly, as to their 
mode of fignifying things; thirdly, as relative 
to each other. But, before we proceed further, 
it is ne^effary to define the terms here em- 
ployed. I 

6. Science 
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6 Science is a fyftcm, that is, art arfanged 
colle<5lion of truths immediately or mediately 
deduced from lifft prineiples. 

y> Art is the praftical knowledge of ex* 
ccuting its particular objects. 

8. Prmciples of any fcience, are the firft 
truths from whence -others are derived. 

9^ An argument is a propofition tending to 
evince the truth or falfehood, or doubtfulncfs, 
of fome difputed aflcrtion. 

I o. Reafoning is the deduftion or inference 
of one propofition from two other propofitions, * 
one of which is often not exprelTcd but always 
underftood. 

1 1 . Truth here denotes the conformity of 
JignSf or propoiitions with the objcds they an* 
nounce or exprefs. Thus a weather-cock 
which denotes a W. wind, when fuch a wind 
really exifts, antiounces a truth \ but if it 
marks a N. wind, when the wind is at weft, it 
announces 2ifaJfehood. 

la* A Jign is that which, bcfides its own 
appearance, denotes or fuggefts fbmething 
elfe:^ thus the print of a man*& f(K)t> beiides 

^* Hence all figns as fuch are relative* 

B a . its 
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its own fhape^ denotes that It ^sls imprefled 
by the foot of a ftian ; fo w^ords, beiides the 
founds they confift of, denote the thing* 
v^hicb, .ccording tQ the difTercnt languages. 
they are defigned to denote. 



CHAPTER H. 

OF WORDS AND PROPOSITION^. 

13, Words are. articulate founds to which 
£bme ^gmfication is annexed, which may be 
different not only in different languages, but 
oven in the fame language, at different periods 
of time, or in different circum&ances. 



SECTION L 

iOF WORDS CONSIDERED REI.ATIVELY TO TRSIR 

SIGNIFICATION. 

f 14, Th)e primary end of words, as figns, is 
to mark tie tfeings fignificd, and pot princi- 
pally the i<te«is w^ hare of thofe 'things, as 
Mr. Locke would perfuade us. For what 
concernment has any mm in atiother man*s 

thoughts. 
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tfacRiights, (unkfs thofe fhoaghtd themfcIvM 

are the things or objcAs lignificd ?) Thus if 

I tell you that a particular houfe is fiaade of 

tvood, I do not mean the botife exifting in 

my idea, but the real houfe ; confequentJy I 

do not merely mean to make known to you 

my ideas, but the things I fpeak of. It is 

true, that I cannot with trirth fpeak of alny 

thing, btit according to the fenfation, idea, 

notion, or perception I hare of it ; hut of this 

I need not inform any one, it being always 

tacitly fuppofcd. Thus if I fay, that a certain 

tower is rotmd, Vihich on a nearer jaipproach 

r& found to be angular, I fhould not have 

faHen into any millake, if I meant only to 

convey my idea of it, (according to Mr. 

Locke's terminology ;) but as I certainly meant 

the real tower, it must be allowed I was mif- 

taken. Even a child, when he fays there is 

gold on a peacock's tail, means real gold, and 

not merely that it is gold in his own idea ; he 

cafis gold all he Knows of that metal, namcfy^ 

its shining colour, but he does not mean to 

tell you, that to be fb, in his idea of it : this 

you yoiirfelf muft know, uiUcfe you foppofe 

him to lit:. 

B 3 15. Then 
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15. Then the truth is, that wpi;ds fignify 
things, that is^ many properties as are known 
to the fpcaker to appertain to any thing. 

16. By things I niean any perceptible x>r * 
intelligible objects ; of these, many are ob- 
ftrved to be referable to and accompany each 
other, and therefore to be indicated by the 
s^mc name. Thus a particular t^fte, fmcll, 
colour, degree of hardncfs, and coherence, 
being obfjrvcd to accompany each other and 
apparently to belong to the same tangible ob-» 
jeft, the aggregate is called an apple ; another 
group of fenfible objefts is called a pear, 
anpther wood, tron,Jione, &c. ; ^11 fvich aggre- 
gates of objecSg ^concomitantly perceive^d by 
our fej^fes, and imprefled in a ftated regular 
manner on all fcnfitive beings, have diftinft 
names ; and the particular appearances that 
compofe caph aggregate, are cs^Ued the ^rt?- 
perties of thefe aggregates. The word then 
that denotes the aggregate, denotes explicitly 
and includes all the known properties qf the 
aggregate, without excluding any that mzy 
hjcreafter be known to be comprizable therein. 
Tl^e name^ denoted at fifil only the most ob- 
vious properties; for inftance, the ^Ihining 

yellow 
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yellow colour of gold, its hardiMpf; malleabU 
llty^ weight, and ftifibility. None but a child 
could affix this name to colour alone ; but by 
degrees, its lefs obvious and relative properties 
A¥crc difcovcrcd : it was found to be heavier 
th^n an equal bulk of any other body then 
known ; that it was more malleable and duc^ 
tile than any other metal ; that it was more 
fuiiblc than iron, &c. though lefs fo than tin 
GT lea:d : thefe properties were generally 
known ; jchymifis diicovered many other pro^ 
perties which it exhibits when ei^ofed to 
other bodies in various ctrcumftances, which 
are not yet nor eter can he ezhaufted. Thus 
this word, in the minds of different men, i^m« 
prebends a greater or leffcr number of ^ro* 
perties, and the fame may be fsiid q£ all other 
leniible aggregates. 

. 17. The properties comprehended in th# 
iigni€cation of a word, of which, if any wera 
omitted, it would ccafe to denote the aggre-^ 
gate on which it was orrginally beflowed, and 
alfo thofe properties which were fubfequently 
found to appertain to it, are called the cotn^ 
prehenfion of that word, or the word is faid to 
comprehend them. Thus gold comprefaendt 

B 4 in 
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in its fignification> not only that bright colour, 
weight; malleability and fufibility, to whofe 
complexity that name was originally impofed, 
but alfo its folubility in cujua regia, its fixify 
, in a ftrong beat, its affording a blue or purple 
precipitate with tirj, &c. &e. ; if a n^etal were 
. found which po^feiTed all thefe prbperties but 
one, it would either not be called gold, or at 
ieaft it would be called a different j^ecies of 
gold. So liquidity being one of the proper- 
tics, to the a^regate of which the nanie ivatet 
was originally beftowed ; when hardened by 
Isold, it is no loi^ger called water, but ice. ITet 
though hardncis was one of the properties on 
the aggireg^te of which the name geld was 
originally impofed, lieverthelefs, when this 
tardntis difappears, #nd liquidity is ixitroduced 
by hejEit^ the melted gold is ftill called gold, 
•nd does not acquire a new name for two 
Maibns ; firft, becaufe in its meltqd ftate it is 
iccii by feiv> and 4oes not interfere with thip 
eommpn con^terns of human iifc^ (as water in 
its foUd ilate does); and, fecondly, becauie 
the melted iUte is evidently forced and the 
refult of art J fox if the gold be left to itfelf, if 
^ ^atu^#lhp^ nturaa to its ^riaiitiv6 hardnefi. 

|8. Though 
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. 1^4 Though wordft are arbitrary in their 
pfimitive inftitutidn, yet when once their fig- 
nification is fiiced^ we are no ;nore entitled to 
alter it than to call a trH an elephant ; for, 
being no man's private pofiTefiion, but the 
common meafures of commerce and comtnu^ 
nicatiotii it is not for any one at pleafure to 
change the (lamp they are current in ; at 
U$& where there is a neceflity to do fo, notice 
of it should b0 gitren^^ 

19. From the fimilarity of the thinking 
principle in th<( g^iieral mafs of mankind, it 
might naturally be expeded thjat in exprefi> 
jing the ot^e^s of their thoughts, a fimilar 
juniformity, if not of the founds, at leaft of 
the fignification denoted by thofe founds, 
ihould alio h» found ; and indeed in one clafs 
of perceptions, namely, that of Jin/ations, fiich 
uniforffli^ of (ignilicaUons is really found : 
thus all men agree in giving to different 
colours fufficiently diftinft, different diftinft 
names in their different languages. What in 
Ehgliih one man calls white or red, all other 
pien ufing the English language call by the^ 

* X^tielte, Ltjy, Il|. cap, xi. fee, ''• 

fame 
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fame names. No diffcifencc occurs except in 
cxpreffing the degrees of intenfity of the fame 
.colour, or the nearly approaching fliadcs or 
mixtures of other colours, which in no Ian- 
guage have obtained fimplc fpecific names 
generally known^ though many perhaps are 
diftin<5Hy exprefled by artifts particularly oceu? 
' pied about them, as painters, dyers, Jewellers, 
&c. ; thus alfo the fenfations of high and.low 
founds^ of fweet, bitter, and four taftes, of 
heat, cold, hard, foft, rough; fmooth, and 
other tadlile fenfations, have among all nations 
obtained particular, diftinft, verbal expref- 
iipns univerfally agreed upon. Now the prin- 
ciple from which this general agreement atifes 
is, that thefe fenfations being imprcflcd by an 
external caufe. univeifally ading on all men, 
with perfect uniformity in the fame circum- 
ftanccs, and while their refpe<5live organs of 
fenfation are in their natural healthy f^ate, 
coiild not fail of receiving, refpe<ftively, iimilar 
verbal indications. 

20. So alfo the diftinft operations of the 
mind, willing., rea/bning, and remembering, are 
too obvioufly different to have been ever con- 
founded, and the fame obfervatipn may be 

extended 
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extended to tbe more diftin^l mental paifions, 
as lave^ hhtred, anger ^ grief ^ fear , &c.: accord^* 
ingly they do not want appropriate diftin^ 
expreffions in any language. 

21. But when other ilates of the mind^ 
whofe accurate difcrimination was of leis im- 
portance to fecial intercourfe, became the fub* 
jcft of philofophic inquiry, the uniform dc- 
iignation of the precife meaning of the terms 
employed to denote tHem, neceilarily became 
more difficult; nor were the fame ternis 
always employed in tte fame fenfe, even by 
the fame author. The difficulty of pointing 
out the more latent {lates of the mind could 
no otherwife be removed, than by aflimilating 
thefe ftatcB to the fenfations and fenfible ope* 
rations to which th«y bore fbme analogy, ana 
applying to them j(imilar expreffions.* 

:32. Though by adopting this artifice, it 
might be expelled that the more latent mental 
ftates would be pointed out with the fame 
clearness, perlpicuity, and accuracy, as ar« 
found in the expreffions of fenfible objects ; 
yet as the analogies, on which their denomi* 

^ Coadilj^c, I Grarmaip. 
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nations atie founded, are not confined to one 
fet of ienfible objeds, but may be found be- 
Cwixt thefc mental flutes and other fets of 
fcnfible objefts, the denominations maty be 
different. Thus the mental ricw of an abfcnt 
ienfible olge6l which originally was perceived 
by the fenfe of feeing, was by fome denofni- 
nated an idea, that is an appearance, from its 
fefemblance to the original fenfation; bat 
alfo, a^ in this fecond view of the objeft, it 
was as if it were caught by the mind, its ex- 
hibition, in that refped, bearing fome anak)gy 
to the fenfe oi touch when obj^fts are grajped\ 
it was by iomt called appr^henjion^ and by 
others cmcepttm. 

i?3. The celebrated Mn Home Toofce, in 
ak very fubtle and ingenious work, has fljewnr 
that even thofe particles that denote the relar 
tions of objedis or of fentcnces with each 
other> originated tfom circnitiftances apparent 
to the fcnfes. 

2^. Imperfe^ a& feme of thefe analo^es 
may be, yet if any of them bad been tigidly 
adhered t6 and fukible denominations adopt- 
ed, much perplexity and ambiguity might have 
been avoided in Hietaphyllcal refearches; from ' 

their 
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their frequent, or abfolute negleiS, together 
with the dodrine of abftraA ideas, that ob-« 
fcurity and confufion have arifen which have 
brought the fcience of metaphyfics into utter 
contempt.* ' 

25. To didipate this obfcurity, and prevent 
all ambiguity,, we need only to define the 
prccife (ignification of the terms employed, 
grounded on the clofeft analogies, either to 
fenfations, or to the moft diftinft and gene* 
rally-knoWn operations, perceptions, or emo- 
tions of the human mind, and point out the 
true fignification and ufe of abftraft tenns* 

25.^' Of all the terms expreffing whatever 
the mmd is confcious of, the moft general is 
Jiate^ it being applicable to every cafe in 
which the vital principle of mind can be fup- 
poied to exift ; it is evidently grounded on 
the analogy betwixt the condition of the mind 
and that of bodies, which ncceflarily exift in 
fome ftate or other. 

26. Perception is the next moft general 
tenn expreffive of mental ftates, but it de<- 
nates only the paffkoe ftates, as fenfations, 
ideas, fentiments, and paflions, but not the 

• SeeEdgeworth on Education, Vol. Ill, p. 130, 8vo, 
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mSirVt, a& judgments and volitions : its ety mo- 
logy fufficicntly (hews that it firft denoted tac- 
tile fcnfations, but was after extended to the 
vifual ; and, finally, to all other fenfations in 
which the mind is paflive, and thence by ana- 
logy it denoted other paffivc mental ftates. 

zy. However, words that do not denote 
fenfible objeds, but the more hidden ftatcs of 
the mind, as ideas faculties, operations, and 
notions^ are to be underftood in any cfteemed 
author in the fenfc in which he employed 
them, let that fenfe bc> as we think, ever fo 
improper. 

28. Thus as Mr, Locke, contrary to the 
ul^ge of moft other writers, by knowledge 
means the agreement of ideas, we rauft in 
reading him take it in that fenfe. Originally 
it denoted corporeal ftrength ; but afterwards,' 
as fcience was found in many cafes equivalent 
to ftrength, it was taken in that ferife. It is 
derived from kunna, which in the Gothick^ 
had both thofe fenfes. See Ihre's Dictionary. 

29. By judgment Mr. Locke denotes con- 
jefture, or a deciiion of probability : in this* 
alfo he is fingular. 

50. A very important miftake with refpe<9t 

to 
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to the ufc of words has been committed by 
moft writers, previous to the age of thc.dif- 
cernlng Berkeley, in fuppofing.that general 
words primarily denoted general abftraft 
ideas. * For fince it is certain that ideas arc 
tranfcripts of things perceived by fenfe, it is 
evident that iince no general thing exifts, but 
all exifling things are particular, fo ideas muft 
be the tranfcripts of particular things only: 
thus as all the men now exifting (or that have 
ever exiftcd) are particular individuals, and as 
no luch thirfg can cxift as man in general, 'k 
all ideas of men muft be the ideas of parti- 
cular men, and not of man in general, unlefs 
the idea of one particular man may be faid to 
reprefent, as it does in many refpefts, all men. 
Thus a line an inch long, may be faid to re- 
prefent a line of any length ; for when a geo^ 
metrician rc(;juires you to draw ^ Urn, he 
leaves it to your choice to draw a line of any 
length you pleafe ; or if he requires you to form 

• I fay moji writers, becaijfe the Nominalifts, who firft 
perhaps fince the Chriftian Mtsl made this obfervation, 
were generally condeiiined» neglefted, and forgotten. Dr. 
Gillies has ihewn that this truth was known even to Ari- 
ftotlc* * See his Analyfis, Vol. I. p. 69. 

a tri- 
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a triangle, without iaying arty tiling more, he 
leaves it to your choice to form an equilateral 
triangle, an ifoceles, or a fcalenum. Which 
ever of thefc you form, it rcprefcnts all the 
others in the general properties of a triangle. 
Thus the propofition, that the three angles of 
a right-lined triangle, are equal to two right 
angles, is equally, true with reipeft to any of 
the abovementioned. 

51. The origin of general words is well 
explained by Mr, Loek6, * omitting only his 
mention of general ideas. Nothing is more 
evident, fays he, than that thp ideas of the 
nurfe, father, and mother, are, like thofc per- 
fbhs themlelves, onjy particular, and their 
names are confined to them •; but afterwards 
children find there are a great many other 
perfons, who in fliape and other qualities re- 
femble their father; theic, as well as their" 
father, they hear called men, and thus they 
find that the word man may indifferently be 
applied to each pr any of them ; and as thu5 
they conie by the general tum^ man, they 
cafily advance to names ftill nxore general ; for, 

^ Locke, Book III. cap. iii. fee. 5, 7. Condillac, i 
OrarQ* 180, f dmo. 
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©bfervit^ feveral things that difFcr from meiij, 
and tUerefo^e, cannc^t. be comprehended undeir 
the name man, have yet cerfainly qualities 
wherewith they agree with men, as body, life, 
fenfe> and fpdataiieQ^s mption. : they denote 
thefe united qualities^ by 3. term of ftiU grcatci^ 
generalization, aind eompirehend them^ ondei^ 
ihe name animal. Hence it is as unneceffary 
as it is impoffible^ that general words iliould 
deaote general abilrad: ideas ; all that is ne« 
ccflary to underftand their meaning is, that a 
meaning or notion fhould be annexed to them 
applicable to various pcrfons or things, or that 
they fhould denote a particular idea that re- 
prefents an indefinite number of other parti- 
cular ideas. 

33. There is alfo a cii^umftance which 
rendered this fubje^ dark and intricatCi fir^ 
difcovered by Dr. Berkeley, which muft ap- 
pear furprifing to every one; namely, that 
words are underftood even whbn they excite 
no diftinft idea or notion whatfocv^r, Thu» 
the words or figures 102 and 1 08, for itlftancCj 
are well underftood, and the latter known to 
exceed the former, though we can form no 
idea or repreientation of cither of theJfe 

C numbers 
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numbers abftrafted from the words or figured 

that denote them ; nay, not even if they were 

applied to particular things. It is then fuffi- 

cient that we fliould know that their precilc 

meaning was once definitely undcrftood by us, 

and may Hill, if inveftigated, be clearly affign- 

cd and enumerated ; hay, the ideas even of 

fenfible things do not arife in our minds, 

when the w^ords that denote them are heard. 

Suppofmg, fays Mr. Burke, we were to read a 

paflage to this efFeft: — *^ the river Danube 

^ rifes in a moift and mountainous foil in the 

' heart of Germany, where winding to and 

' fro it waters feveral principalities, until 

* turning into Auftria and leaving the walls 

* of Vienna, it paffes into Hungary ; there, 
' with a vaft flood augmented by the Save 
^ and the Drave, it quits Chriftendom, and 

* rolling through the barbarous countries^ 
' bordering on Tartary, it enters by many 
' motiths into the Black Sea." In this de- 

fcription many things are mentioned, as moun-. 
tains, rivers^ and the sea ; but let any one ex- 
amine and fee whether he has had impr.efled 
on his imagination any piiftures of a river, 
mountain, city, watery foil, Gfermany, &c. : 

It 
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it Is indeed impoffiblc in the rapidity and 
quick fucceffion of words in converfation. 
He 'adds, *' when I (peak of red, blue, and 
^' green, I have no aftual ideas of thofe co- 
" lours ; I know I can have them, but then 

an ad of the will is rcquiiitc, and they muft 

be applied to fome particular objeds ; in 
*' converfation, it is very rarely that any image^ 
^' at all is excited in the mind, as every one 
*' may experience/* 

^^. This obfervation holds ftill more ftrong- 
ly with refpeft to words that denote complex 
notions (the mixed modes of Mr. Locke), 
and which I ihali call complicative words, * 
Thcfe are abbreviations of other words denot- 
ing both paflive and adive dates of the mind 
conneded with each other ; for ihftance, a 
fentiment and an aSiion. Thus the word beni^ 
Jicence denotes particular aftions performed in: 
particular circumfiances, and also a fentiment 
of approbation of fuch anions. 

The word virtue is more general, and dcr 
notes adions to which a fentiment of appro^ 
bation is annexed, as the word vice denotes 

"^ 6 Ckmdillac, 37, 7I1 and 91* 
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generally all ac^bns to which fcf^timetito of 
difappfohe^ioti Bt honot a:re annealed ; now it 
i^ eertaiil thit in the fignificati^Hi of moft of 
tbefe words> and particularly of tbcfe that de-*- 
iiot* virtiaes or vic€s^ ^^iherality^ generofity^ or 
IHurdefi adultery f &c. or aiiy thittg generally 
apprpved or difapproved^ theft fentiments 
chiefly predoiliinate> and no precife repreiehf 
tatioh of the things or ad^ions which thcy aHb 
denote^ is adlually raifed in the mind. Hence, 
as Lodke bimfelf obfef vcs> " moft meto make 
'^ uie of words inikad of ideas/ at leaft when 
the ihbjed of their meditations contains 
coniplcji ideas* — For the ideas thefe word$ 
" ftand for, being foif the liioft part imperfect 
^* ifire relief on the names themfelres^ a& they 
'^ are more clcar^ certain^ and diilinA; tlte 
'^ name occUfs much more readily tbaa the 
^^ complete ideal which requires time and at« 
^* tention to ht etaiSly recoUeSied and repre« 
'* fented to the miad, even by thdfc who 
'^ hare formerly been at thk paihs to do it^ 
^' and ii impoffiblt to thofe> who, though 
^* they remember the greateft part of thd 
" common words of their language, yet never 
** confidcred what precifr idtas ftioft of them 

'^ ftand 
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^^ a^fii {or : thus many Ulk Qf i«ligioa^ oQn* 
" fcicncc, power, r^bt;, c^rch, &c. of which 
" theyliare pnly confpfcd or obfcure notipBus.*' 
Lpcke, lib. . iv, cap. 5,. fee. 4^ 

34. Yet tbppgb thcfc wpjrds <Jp UOt imrpc^ 

diately fiiggeft any idea?, ftUl, as Mr. 3urkc 

jvftly remarks, ^* being ufed x>n any particular 

'* occafion whcrejn wc rcceiye fome good or 

^' iuiler fpmb «vil, or fee ptbers a:Si^(%ed with 

^gopd or evil, or which we he^r ^plied to 

other mter^ing things or events^ s^nd ^p^- 

plied in ;^€h 1% variety of cafes, that we 

know rq^ily by hab^t, to what things they 

bplong, they produce on the ^mifid, wh^ap- 

ever they are afterwards mentioned, ^^(^ 

{vmkit to tho^ of their occafions/* JEflay 

on th(e $ubIiJHie, part v. fee. 2* J^nd the pcp* 

Jietrating Beik(eleykwg before rcmarkedi that, 

*' wordfi which ipight ^t firftiave occafiowd 

*' idfsas fit tp produpe the paflSons oifmr^ l(rm, 

^' h^redf jadmiration^ .difiah^ &e. afterwards^ 

^ whqfl ]f9^^l4^ g«5W familiar, pn hepr ing 

^' the fourids or feeii^ their chacaders, thpi]b 

^':pai&Q&3 Ave iijnf^diately cpccited withoMt 

*^ the intfrTjBiitipii pf t^ofe id»s. Thus wc 

*' arc afFeftcd with the promifc oiBLgoodthif^, 

C 3 " though 
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'* though we have not an idea of what it is i 
"even proper names themfelves (which ard 
** neither general nor complexive), do not 
*' feem always fpoken with a dcfign to bring 
" into our view, the ideas ofthofe individuals ' 
" that are fuppofed to be marked by them ; 
" for example, when a fcholaftic telU me 
*' Ari/iotle Hathfatd it, all I conceive he meani 
** by it, is to difpofe me to embrace his opinion, 
" with the deference and fubmiffion which 
*' cuftom has annexed to that name : an efFedl • 
" fo inftantly produced^ that it is impoffible 
*' that an idea either ^f his pcrfon, writings, 
** or reputation ftiould go before.** Bcrkeley*s 
IntroduAion, &c. fee. 20. 

35. Note however, that though words do 
not immediately fuggeft the obje^ they de- 
note, no more than counters, in gaming, dif- 
covcr iijftantaneoufly the fums of money they 
ftand for, or the letters x and y in algebra the 
unknown quantities they denote ; yet it is ne- 
ceffary that, when ftridly attended to, their 
connexion with their objefts ihould be dis- 
cernible, otherwife the fentence of which they 
make a part il^ould be tionfeniical or unintel- 
ligible, 

36. And 
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3^. And wc muft further renaark, that this 
connexion may be more or lefs pcrfeAly dif- 
tinguiftied, even when clofely attended to ; it 
is perfediy feen when the objeft fignified is 
immediately difcernible, without reference to 
any other object, To the fignification of the 
vwords man, fwnfe, mountain, &c. ; but it is /w- 
perfeSi when the thing fignified is underftood 
only by ite relation to fome objed: more fully 
underftood. Thus, in the propofition, one more 
X is equal to thefquare root of two, or in other 
words, one, with an additional but unknown 
fraftion, would exhibit a number, which mul- 
tiplied into itfelf would be equal to, or at Icaft 
approach very nearly to two : here the frac- 
tion to be added to one is unknown, yet the 
property it has of exhibiting, when invcftigat- 
cd, a number which with one would by mul- 
tiplication produce a refult very nearly equal to 
two, renders it, even before this invcftigation, 
fignificant and intelligible, merely through 
this relation. 

^y. It is thus alfo that words denoting the 
unknown caufes of known effefts become in- 
teHigible ; for inftance, the word force which, 
as underftood by moft philofophers, denotes 
the unknown c^uie of motipn. 

C 4 Truth 
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, Truth confifts in the conformity of the re- 
ceived ia^nification of words, with the reaJiiy 
fignified and denoted by tbofc words ; but reja^ 
iivefy to the fpeakcr, the Words are true when 
their fjgnification is conformable only to the 
^ppeimince^ though not to the reality of the 
thiD^s th^y denote. They are alfo true when 
taken in the rectroei^ though dif^ent from 
tii^e exa(^ literal fenfe,. as your humble Jirvant 
at the JDOttofn of & letter. 

37.* Ik. Watt€ has well remarked, Logick, 
part I. chafp. vi. fee. 3. p. 91, that " when 
^ $troi[|g and roobed prejudice hath dSabli&ed 
***^bi!ne favourite word or phrafe, and long 
^^ ufed it to express fome mistaken notion, or 
'' to ^imitc fome inconfiftent ideas, then it is 
^^ much eai6er to kad the world into truth, 
'* by indulging their fondne& for a phrafo, 
" Und applying new ideas and notions to their 
favourite i^ratfe ; and this is much ikfcr 
alfo than to waken all their paflions by te- 
jeAing both their old words and phrafes, 
'^ and introducing all new at once: therefore, 
^' 'We iay, there h heai in the fire^ coldnefs m 
** ice, &c.** So w^ fey thefon rifes and fets; 
4um1 fo Chrift fpoke of epilepiies, as if cauied 
by demons ; fo t&e Oat^teitaiM talk lof bixxtes^ 

as 
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as if tbey were capable of perception^ thowgli 
they held them incapable of any. 

38. Words themfclves are often the ob- 
|eds figriified by other words. This happens* 
£tft, livhen it is neceffary to exjprefs the manner 
in which things, or the r^/^/i^/zi^ of things, sure 
denoted; and^ fecondly, when we confider 
the manner in which words form a language : 
n confideratiou which learners of a £)reign 
langoage find abfblutdy neceifary. 



SECTION 11. 



^O&DS COKS»PBR£D AS TO THE MODE OF SIGNIFYING 
TttlNOS-OfL THE JBLELATIONS Of THINGS. 



Words thus confidered, are either pofithe or 

39. pQ^tive^ as thofe which denote an ob- 
jeA, independent of the abfcnce of another 
ckqoA, as Beings iubftance^ man^ houfe, &c. 

4O0-Negativc0 thofc which denote the ab- 

, fence 
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fence or denial of fomething poiitivc or every 
thing : thus, hlindnefs dcnotts the abfencc of 
iight ; quiet 9 the abfence of motion ; widow- 
hoodf the ftate of a woman whofe hufband 
is dead; ignorance^ darlnefs, pcfvertyy ideocy^ 
nothing, which laft denotes the abfence or ne- . 
gation of every thing. 

4.1. Ab/olute are thofe which denote an ob- 
jeft without any reference to the prefpnce or 
abfence of any other objed:, as nwn, metal, 
ox, John, George, &c, ; they differ from po-^ 
Jttive inafmuch as thefe do not exclude a re4 
ference to bther objefts ; thus father includes 
a reference to child, houle a reference to ha- 
bitation ; whereas, abfolutc words do not de- 
note any reference whatfoever. 

42. Relative words are thofe that denote 
an objcft inafmuch as it is connedled or re- 
lated to another object, which is alfo called 
its correlative, or elfe the relation itfelf. Thus 
father denotes a man inafmuch as he is the 
caufe of the exiftence of a child, which is there- 
fore, correlative to father: fometimcs, how- 
ever, this word merely refers to age. So Jon 
denotes a perfon inafmuch as defcending 
from a father. So alio the words maJUr and 

fervant. 
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firuantj hujband and wife, king and JiibjeSfg 
creator and creature, are relative wotds denot* . 
ing pcrfons, inafmuch as they relate to, or 
are conneded with each other, for all fuch 
perfbns have alfo proper names that are ab-* 
fdute* 

43. In all thefe cafes, the r«lative and cor- 
relative are concomitantly fignified, iot fattier 

cannot be underftood without reference to a , 
child, nor king without reference to fubjeSs, 
&c. ; antecedant and confequent, fupcrior and 
inferior, &c. ; other relative words denote the 
relation itfelf, as paternity the relation 6f a 
father to a child, filiation that of a child to 
its father, foveretgnty and fuhjediion, dominion 
iiXiAfervitude, &c« 

44. Other relatives, as who, which, that, 
it, they, &c. fimply recall the objcds and 
words which are to be connected, as men- 
tioned in a difcourfe ; hence the words they 
refer to are called antecedents. 

45. Referential words (which the fcho- 
lafties called connotative) are thofe whofe di- 
red: fignification is fomething abfolute, bat 
which alfo indirectly and obliquely denote a 
relation of this objed to fomething dfe ; thus 

the 



the direft fignification of the word haok^ is a 
colledlian of leaves oontaining written or 
printed words, but it evidently, though in*- 
dirediy, fiiggefts the ufe for which it was in- 
traidcd, namely, to he read. So hotyi denote$ 
a ftrudlure, but it obliquely denotes, dej^gned 
jw habitat Ml : ib the words fimilitude, e<|ua- 
lity, contiguity, diftance, baulation, power^ 
iaw, government, &c. Supper dire<ftly denotes . 
a meal, but indiredly the time of that meal ; 
«nd indeed moft words, all adjedOves and com^ 
paratives^ have no corrdative, and therefore^ 
as Locke ^bfer v)es, their relation is lefs ob» 
<vious,* The objecSfe denoted by relerentiall 
words, hatre no abiblute names t<>gether with 
thefe as relative words have. 



Concrete, Ahfira^. 

46. Concrete words are tbofe which denote 
a perfon or thing as poflcffing fome abfohite 
qMilitfy property, or modification: thus pki^ 
k/opker denotes a perfon pofleffing wifdom ; 

* lib. 11. cap. ]ucy« (!bc. 2. 

lawyer, 
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lawyer^ a pedbn pofiefling legal knowledge ; lb 
phyjidany moraJifi : globe denotes a body pof- 
feffing roundnefs. Tbcfc words dire£lly de- 
note the fubjed; in which thefe qualities are 
found ; and, indire&ly or obliquely, the qua- 
lities tbemfelves. All adjediives are deemed 
concrete^ as they denote the perfon or thing 
to which they are applicable, though indeter^ 
minately, as wife, good, &c. 

47. Abftraft words are thofc which denote 
iuch parts, properties, modifications, a<%yons, 
or attributes of an objcift, as cannot exift or be 
conceived feparately, though they may be 
fingly attended to and confidered* The word 
head, or any other phyfical part, is not an ab- 
ftrad: word, becaufe it may exift feparately 
from the ^dylt belotigs to ; but the length, 
ireadth, or depth of a body, are properties 
which cannot be fcparated from it, nor even 
be conceived feparately from it, yet they may 
' ieparately be attended (o, and confidered ; for 
the length of a body may be meafured with- 
out at all noticing its breadth or depth, as 
either of thefe may, without attending to the 
Other two; nor whether the body be dijione, a 
metal^ or a j£^/^, &c. or folid, or liquid. So 

roundnejs 
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rmmdnefs denotes a peculiar modification at 
the Ihapc of a body, which cannot exift fe- 
parate, though the body may exift without 
the modification. So motion denotes merely 
a change of place, without any attention to 
the fort of body moved, aor whether the 
motion be quick or flow, upwards or down- 
wards, eaftward^ or weftwards, &c, ; it is 
evident that fuch a change, divefted of all 
thefe < ircumftances, can neither exift nor be 
conceived; yet it may be feparately confi- 
dered, and its laws aflSgncd without attending 
to any of thefe circumftances. So wifdom, 
which denotes the knowledge and purfuit of 
the means of producing happineis,. cannot, it 
ip evident, exift feparately from the being that 
pofleflTes it : the fame may be faid of power, 
jttfticey goodnefsy clemency, wiciedne/s, cruelty, 
and all other moral attributes, when confidered 
feparately from the beings to which they are 
attributable. Human nature, or humanity, di^ 
vmity, ejjencey &c. are alfp abftrait words : fb 
anmality, &c. becaufe they denote the effential 
properties only of beings r fo is extenfion, which 
denotes only one of the properties, to whofc 
aggregate" the term body is applicable. And 

hence 
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bence Locke well remarks, that extenfion b 
never faid to move, though motion is con- 
ftantly attributed to bodies. So man may be 
laid to be a fociable animal ; but it were im* 
proper to fay that human nature is a fociable 
animal, man and body being concrete, and 
not abftraft terms. 

47*. Abftraft terms are frequently ufed as 
abbreviations, as when it is faid the falfehood 
of fuch a propofitlon is apparent, that is, it is 
apparent that fuch a propofition is falfe. ^ 

47^, Sometimes they are pcrfonified, as 
when we iay votfdom leads to happinefs,^??/^ 
to deftruftion. 



Univocal, Equivocal, Analogous. 

48. Univocal are fuch words as have the 
fame fignification, when applied to different 
perfons or things: thus man is equally appli* 
cable to all male ddult individuals of the 
human fpecies ; fo the word being, when ap- 
plied to all that exift. 

49. Equivocal^rtthofc words which have no 
common fignification^ though by an abiife of 

languagQ 
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language tbcy are applied to difFerferIt things^ 
Of this fort is the word hull, when applied to a 
eeleftial fign, to an animal, to a blunder, or to 
a papal conftitution, things that have no fort of 
fimilitude or analogy to each other. So the 
word parliament^ when applied to the parlia- 
ments of France and that of England; the 
former having only a judicial, the latter not a 
judicial but a legiflative power^ So the word 
iing, when a mere furname, and when denot- 
ing the fupreme dignity. 

50. Analogy properly fignifies the fimilitude 
which the rath of two numbers is faid to bear 
to the ratio of two other numbers, that is, a 
proportion. 

5 T . But in other fciences two forts of ana* 
logics or fimilitudes are diftinguifhed, the mc' 
taphorical and the proportionaL Many words, 
befidcs their direiftand original fignification, arc 
employed, and as it were transferred, by reafon 
o( iomc Jimilitudey to denote, in a fecondary and 
derivative fcnfe, things to which the primary 
and original fjgnlfication of thofc words bears 
fome fimilitude. Thusj^o/ is applied to the 
lower part of a mountain, in a fecondary or 
metaphorical fenfc, on account of the relation 

of 
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of inferiority whidh that word denotes in ifs 
priniary fenfe when applied to th€ loweft 
part of an animal. So the word heady which 
in its original meaning denotes that patft of 
^n animal which governs the whole, is alfb 
to the governing member of a Community by 
reafon of this fimilarity;' and it is in this 
manner that human paifions, and even thd 
parts of the humaln body, ztt in Scripture 
often applied to God. 

52. But thofe words which deilote pro- 
perties or attributes, that with equal propriety 
arc afcribcd to different beings, though p6f- 
ieiTed by them ever fo differently as to manner ^ 
and ever fo unequally as to degree y are called 
proportionally analogous. Thus the power of fcc*^ 
ing is with equal propriety attributed to d 
ncar-fighted perfon,*and to perfons who fee 
at the greatcft difldncc, even fhould their 
power of feeing be equal to that obtained by 
uiiiig the mbfl: powerful telefcope. So the 
locomotive power is afcribed with equal pro-* 
priety to animals who move by two legs^ or 
four legs, or without legs, by alternate invo- 
lution and evolution, as worms and ferpents^ 
or by fins and wings, ^s fifh and birds> Thus 

D the 
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the words knffuokt^e, w'tfdom, zt^ gndneJS, arc , 
with equal truth attributable to tnan and to 
God, but with an infinite difference as to the 
manner and degree in which the attributes 
they denote arc poffcflcd, exift, or are ex- 
ercifed by both. 

Singular, Common, Appellat'fve, General. 

53- Singular v/ordsarceitheTthcpropernnmes 
of per/ons or animals, as Peter, John, Buce- 
phalus, &c. ; or of cities, mountains, rivers, 
countries, planets, &c. as London, Paris, Alps, 
Danube, Spain, Mars, Moon, the Earth, &c. ; 
or any perfon or thing fpecially demonHrated 
by the words tMs or that, or any colledive 
word fpecially denoted, as the Roman people, 
the EngUpt army, &c. God is alfo a iingular 
name, as it is applicable only to one Being ; 
and indeed, in our and the Jewifh theology, is 
a proper name. 

CoUeftive words are rendered Angular by 
the WMrd tjokok, as the v>hQle army. 

54. C^ifra/ words, otherwife czWtAcommon 
or {^Uaihe, are names which are. indiscrimi- 
nately and indifferently applied to numerouft 
ol^fSs whether aatiiral or artificial, by rea^ 

of 
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of ibme fimitar properties in all of them^ as 
ihevvn No, 31, as maA, city, fnountain, river, 
army, &c. 

x^^. Thefe Words, prbperiy fpeaking, are 
not ahfiraSJ, but rather indetertHinaU, for they 
denote no abilra£t property, but rather con- 
cretely ; yet as they may be confidered iM, 
ipoken of, without reference to any patticula^ 
perfbn or thing to which they are applicable^ 
they have by many been confounded with 
abftraA terms.* Thus populous cities ditt faid 
to he the nurferles of wee, without thinking 
either of London^ Paris^ or Rome^ 8tc. pur^ 
ticularly. 

Simple, Complex, CoReSihe, and Complicative^ 

56. Logicians commonly diftitiguilh termis 
into Jimple ^nd complex \ by fimple, they mean 
fuch as confift of one word only, as Chd, man ; 
and by complex, fuch as confif!: of two, vit» 
of a fubftantive and adje<%ive conjomed, as a 
gooii man : thefe are convertible and equivalent 
to propofitions, as a man who is go0d, and 
vice verfa. In fbme languages fuch words 

* See I Iiocke, p. 120, 11114. % Lodke, io, %\'j, 8vo« 
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often coalesce into one^ as tlavroKptcrif in 
Greek, which figaifies the Creator of all 
things. 

CoUeSiive fubftantives are thofe which de- 
note a mere plurality, as people , multitude. 

^y. Complicative words are thofe which de- 
npte complex notions, and are abbreviations, 
oi phraf^s which would otherwife be necef- 
fary to cxprefs and develope them. Such arc 
thofe, firft, which involve in their fignifi- 
cation both adive and paffive ftates of the 
mind conneAed with each other, of which 
fome inftances have been already adduced, 
No. 31, and which I (hall explain more mi- 
nutely : for inftance, the word dejire denotes, 
firft, an objeft defircd ; fecondly, the abfence 
of that objeA; thirdly, an uncafinefs (a dif- 
agrecable fcntiment) caufcd by the abfence 
of that objedl; fourthly, a tendency (nisus) to 
obtain that bbjed. This is, the adive ftatc of 
the mind, as the former is the paffive (late,* 
Similar complications may be foimd in evolv:-^ 
ing the fignification of all other words dcnot- 

* Mem. Berl. 1760, p, 341. Condillac, x Gram, 
166, i2mo. edit. 
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ing the paffions. See Cogan*8 excellent 
4reatife thereon. 

So alms denotes, firft, the idea of a perfon 
in extreme want; fecondly, the money or 
other relief granted to that perfon; thirdly, 
the fentiment of conipaflion, or of duty to 
God. . . 

So the word theft denotes, as Mr. Locke re- 
marks, firft, the poffeffion of any thing ; fe- 
condly, the concealed fchange of poffeffion of 
that thing ; thirdly, the excluiion of the con- 
fent of the proprietor ; fourthly, a fentiment 
of disapprobation of the poffeffion thus gained. 
Among the Spartans, who a.llowed the fur- 
xeptitious gaining of property, this fentiment 
of courfe could not exift ; therefore this mode 
of obtaining property could not in their ftatc 
be called theft. 

. 58. Or^ fecondly, words that denote an 
aAion accompanied with particular <:ircum» 
ftances, and the various Ic ntiments, whether 
of approbation or condemnation, excited by 
that a^on, according to the nature of thoic 
circumftances : thus homicide, or the adion of 
killing a man, is, according to the circums- 
tances that induce it, either juflifiab^e (but I 

D 3 know 
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l^npw np Angle word convey ^g this qomplejc 
notion) or it is condemned ; and then^ accord- 
ixig to vvell known c)rcumlR:anQe$i« ealled 
fHurdo', man/laughter, pc^icide, $^c. . 

59. Or, thirdly, words that denote ^ifferit^g 
for i^py p?i;"ticular caufe, a$ martyr^ofH, fufFer- 
ing for maintaining religious truth; orjf&r- 
hearafic€^x religious reafons, ^^ knganim'tty. 

60, Fourthly, words that denote a plur^ity 
of perfons or ad ions, reguljirly connected with 
oaich other for particular purpofes, as arn^yf 
Wfvy,parlMf^^fiJu0^tg9V^nment, triumpA, &c. 

^i. Fifthly, vprds that imply an aflcmWy 
QT plurality of pcjrfons, with the asbfence of 
^py <?Qnne^ipg order among them, a3 iMob, 
anarchy. 

^i\ Si:5thly, words that denote relations, 
whether natural or faditious, d& father^ iing^ 
gmernor, mggifirate, a crimimh 4 traitor, a 

Univerfah Particular, Exchifiven 

69. Unmrfql wo^is ^tt thofc which dc* 
Upte in a gianerstl manner, that is, without ex^- 
prefling the preciie xmmh^r, the whole quan*- 
jtity of perfoos or thiag* they are aj^licd to^ 

or 
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or the abfcnce of any quantity : they are col- 
ledive or diftributive. 

ColkSiive as all frequently is, or univerfally 
negative as none. 

Dijlributive as every, each, whofocvcr,* 
any. 

6^. Particular f fo called for denoting greater 
or leflcr parts of a whole greater number in- 
determinately, as Ibme, moft, many, feveral, 
few; not all f which is equivalent to fome ot 
many^ io not a few ; mot many is equivalent to a 
few, and few denptes^iw^, though not many* 

64^ Singularly exclujfoty as alone. 

Specific, Generic, 

65. Specific words are thofe that denote 
thofe effential properties of individuals in 
which they all agree with, or are iimilar to 
each other ; thus all men refemble each other 
in the effential properties of animal life, and 
the faculty of reafoning* The aggregate of 
fuch properties is called ?ijpecie5j and each of 
thcfe properties ' is called Jpecifici thus gol^ 
denotes the aggregate of the prop<trties of 

* CondjUae, i Oram. t6. 
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fujihilltyy fupcriot gravity, iupcrior mallea- 
bility and dudility, j^^//ow colour y infolubility 
in nitric acid, &c. folubility in the nitro-mu- 
riatic, and various other peculiar properties 
that may be poffeflcd by the aggregate of thofe 
already known, and therefore called a fpecies 
of the metallic genus, and thofe properties 
fingly are czMtAJpccifie. 

66. Qenet:tc words are thole which indicate 
the fimilar eflential properties of different 
ipecios : thus ,there are various forts or fpecies 
of animals, as birds, beafls, fiihes, &c. ; and 
thefe agree in this, that the individuals of 
each of thefe fpecies, to fupport life, muft (if 
not in a dormant ftate) take in nourifliment 
at greater or Jcfler intervals of time, are (at 
Icaft to appearance) capable of perception and 
of fppntaneous motion. The word animal 
then denotes the aggregate of thefe properties, 
and is called, when coniidered relatively to 
the various fpecies of animals, ?i genus. Thus 
genera and fpecies arc abridged expreffions of 
the coUcfted properties they denote, confi-^ 
dcred independently of the particular indivii* 
duals that poflefs thofe properties : the generic 
appertain to a greater nutnbcr of individuals 
. ' than 
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than the fpecific, for they appertiain to indi- 
viduals of different fpecies ; whereas, the fpcr 
cific relate only to individuals of one fpecies. 
Thus metai is a genus which comprehends 
fufibility as a generic property common, and 
in Ibme refpefts fimilar, in all metals ; but th^ 
property of being fufible at four hundred and 
twenty degrees of heat is found only in lead; 
this therefore is a fpecific property: each fpecies 
of metal has a degree of fufibility peculiar to 
itfelf, and the fame may be faid of each of 
the other fpecific properties. So body is a 
more general word than animal, for it denotes 
the aggregate of thofe properties in which 
animals, vegetables, minerals, water, air and 
light agree, and confequently is applicable to 
9 greater number of individuals. 

6j. In 45very general, generic, or appellative 
name, its fignification, or what is called its 
comprehenfion. No. 1 7, mud be diftinguiihed 
from its extenfion ; that is, the perfons or 
things to which thefe general names are ap- 
plied. Thus what is comprehended or de- 
noted by the name animaj^ is applicable to the 
different fpecies of animals ; but when it ii| 
^p{)iied to one fpecies of animals only, then 

its 
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'its fignificatlon is limited to that linglc fpc- 
cies. Thus when it is said a horfe is an animal, 
the meaning is, that animal properties arc 
part of thofe denoted by the word hor/e: 

Determinate, Indeterminate. 

68. D^/^rmm^/^ are thofe which determine 
with precifion the perfons or things denoted ; 
as, firft, the proper names of perfons or things, 
as John, Henry, &c. London, Paris, &c. ; 
fecondly, names applicable only toone pcrfon, 
whether natural or conftitutcd, as the king 
or parliament, the nobility , the commons ; 
or one regulation, or inftitution, or affcmbly, 
as the government, the monarchy, the law, 
&c. ; thirdly, the words that exprefs col- 
lective or diftributivc quantity, as all, each, 
every ^ none, or exclujive, as alone, Jirjl, lafl^ 

69. Indeterminate, all appellative, general 
or generic, names are fo ; alfo the words any, 

fame, many,feveraL 

Exclujive. 

Exclufi vc words, as alone, fir^, lajl, beginning, 
end, denote both a pofitiv« and a negative; 
thus alone denotes a pcrfon or thing cxifting 

unaccompanied ; 
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unaccxxmpanicd ; j^, an exifting thing with 
an exclufion of priority; Iqft^ an cxclufion of 
any fubfequencc; beginnhg, the firft moment 
of exiftcnce; end, the laft moment of cx- 
iftence, or the negation of Continuance, 



SECTION III. 

OF WORDS CONSIDERED AS RELATIVE TO EACH OTHERr 

70. To fpeak of any thing we muft give it 
a name, and this name is what in cofttmdif- 
tin Aion to oti^er words is called a mun. 

71. Names that denote objects which either 
are the fubje^s, or at leaft are capable of being 
referred to a^ the fubjeds, of fbn>e quality or 
nvodification, are called Jub/iantive nouns or 
name$. 

yz* Names or nouns that denote any quan- , 
tity, quality, modification, ftate, or relation, 
without any reference ta i particular fubjeft, 
but, by tb^it particular grammatical conilruo 
tioi>, denoting a capacity of being referred to 
a fubjed, are called adjeSiives. 

73, Pronouns are words ufed in the place 
or inftead of the proper and common names 

of 



{ 
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of pcrfons or things ; they arc either perfonah 
demo7iftrativey or relative. 

Perfonal demotes the pcrfon that fpcaks, as 
/, and is ufed in the place or in (lead of his 
proper name» or we if many fpeak, or one 
for many, 

or the perfon or perfons fpoken to, 

as thoUi ye. 

— — or the perfons or things fpoken of, 
as hey theyy when they are prefent ; for if ab- 
fent, they fhould firft be denoted by their 
proper names or fomc other charaderiftic, 
and then the pronouns they or that become 
relative, 

Denumftrative as this^ or thefe^ or thofe, de- 
noting fome perfons or things prefent ; for if 
abfent, or before mentioned, or any way de- 
noted, thefe words become relative. 

Relative^ viz. referring to fomc antecedent,^ 
as whOf whkhy what, that. 

" 74. A verb is a word denoting fome ftate 

of the mind of a perfon concerning himfelf, 

.or any otge^l to exift, or to hg^ve exiiled, or 

to cxift in a future period, as 1 l&ve, I grieve, I 

admire, I fee it, I hate him, &c. or dating the 

.cxiftence or non-exiftence, whether paft, prer 

fent, 
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e nt, or future of an objcft, as when it is faid 
God, exi/isy tht^foul exl/isy &c. ; or ftating an 
a<flion^ or a particular relation betwixt two or 
more objeds, to cxift cither actually or at fortie 
future period ; or not to exift, and confe- 
quently the applicability or inapplicability of. 
the words denoting thofe objc6b to each 
other : hence in every cafe a verb denotes not 
exiftehce as a noun, but to extft, either fingly 
or with fbme additional modification, or by 
prefixing a negative, it denies fuch exiftcnce. 

75. Moft verbs, befides denoting fbme 
perfoh or thing to exift, are fo formed as to 
exprefs fome aftion or attribute of the perfon 
or thing whole exiftence is mentioned, as / 
write, that is, I am writing, / read, I am read- 
ing, &c. 

r y 6. Pfepojit ions ^,Tc words that denote the 
various relations of perforis or things, as at, to, 
from, through, a place ; or whence, thence, where^ 
from, &c. ; or the order of time, as before, 
after*, together, or of union or feparation, as 
with, without', or oppofition, as again/i; or the 
efficient caufe> as by, through. 

yy. An adverb is an abridged exprcfiSon 
of d noun or nouns and a prepofition> as wifely, 

that 
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that 18^ with wifdom ; ^n, that is> in a fhort 
time ; ie/Sf that is, in a fmaller quantity ; often, 
that is, at feveral times ; whercy that is, in 
"which place ; wheuy that \i, at the time ; thetiy 
at that time, &c. tteverj that is, not at any 
time ; nowhere y that is, not at any place ; Hecejfa-^ 
rlfyy that is, with no pOj^hlUty of being otkerwlfe. 
78. A conjiinSilon is a word that cbnne^s^ 
fcparates, or difcrimiriates the different parts 
of a propofition^ or the different proportions 
of which a difcourfe is coftipofcd ; that is, often 
a conjundlion, and then it denotes this thing, 
which Is, &c- 



SECTION IV. 

OF WORDS, RELATIVE TO PROPOSITIONS. 

79* We have already feen. No* 3, what a 
propofition is. The words that form it are 
called thcfuhjeSi, the predicate at attribute, and 
the copula or conne^he; the two firft arc 
called terms, btcaufe, in the moft iimple and 
natural order of things, they are the extremes 
of a proportion. 

80. The fuhje& of a propofition is that of 
which fomething is affirmed^ or denied, or 

doubted; 
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doubted ; the predicate^ or attrthute, \i that 
word or phrafe whofe fignification is affirmed 
or denied of the fubjedl, or announced to be 
doubted of: thus in the proposition God is 
gp^df God is the fubjeft to which goodnefs is 
attributed, and is the copula which conneAs 
both terms. In negative propofitions, the 
negative iign not is added to the copyla, other* 
.wife the fubjedl and attribute would not be 
disjoined, as God cannot he deceived, that is, 
God is not a Being capable of being deceived ; 
and it muft be fo underftood, even when ap- 
parently remote from the copula, as Mr» 
Dralloc has well obferved, unlefs it cxpreffly 
affeifls the univerfality of the affirmation, as 
in No.. 6^. Thus no man isperfeB, is equivalent 
to a perfeSl man does not exift, or is not exifiing ; 
not a day Jhould pafs in idlenefs, that is, a Jingle 
dayjhould not pafs in idlenefs, or that a Jingle day 
fhould pafs in idletiefs is not proper \ and hence 
in an adion of detinue, if I plead that I do 
not detain your property, the detainer only is 
denied, but not the property to be yours. 

8 1. One propolition is often the fubjecl or 

the attribute of another propofition; thus that 

God cannot deceive us, is a truth which cannot 

;^ he 
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he denied. What precedes the copula is^ ii 
the/ubje£l, and what follows is the predicate. 
T6 believe as a Chrifiian, and live as a Pagan^ 
is an inconceivable abjhrdity; here the union 
of the belief of a Chriftian, and the life of a 
Pagan is the fubjeft. • 

8 1 •* But a word to which a propoiition is 
annexed is not an attribute ; thus in the pro- 
poiition the Sun is in tlie firmament y in the fir-- 
mament is not the predicate, but is exifting^ 
&c. 

82. Proppfitions that contain but one fub- 
jeA and one predicate, are called ^/»^/<f pro - 
pofitions ; if more, they arc called compound 
or complex, or they may happen to be both 
compound and complex.* 

* Sentence denotes an entire period, and confequentTy a 
propoiition witli all its adjuncts : a fbrafe denotes a depen- 
dant propofiuon as part of aYentencc ; it alfo often denotes 
a mode of expre0ion peculiar to a particular language* 



CHAPTER m. 
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CHAPTER III. 

$^, The properties of propofitions^rc di^ifet 
^^olute or relative. 

Of the ahfolute properties of Propofittons. 

84, The abfolute properties of propofitions 
Jarc five ; namely ^ either affirmation or nega- 
tion, or i participation of both, and truth ot 
falsehood ; thefe are called the qualities of a 
propofKlioA, but the two 1^ are (»JI<jd feeon* 
d*ry qualities. 

What is m^fMst l^ ftl5ri»Atio» w aeg^ion 
is f^ifficieatly underftood, thf pvticipatioii of 
both tequires t^ be explaiaed. , 

^S' A pdrtkip(tiiv€ m Amphitytfc pippQ- 
fitbjii b either M^ffirmfttive inClttding a nc-^ 
gativfo'fl[s A# aims pfffetr^i^d thef$^, t^at 19^ 
he pcrpetfated the fall and no other ; qt it is 
« oegfitiye webding an ^fBrn^^tivc, which 

£ defeiidant 
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dercndant denies having committed the fa(3: 
in the manner and form in which he is charged 
with having done it, which implies that he 
has done it fomc way, 

85,* If the fubjeft of a propofition is ne- 
gative and the predicate aJfo, the pfopofition 
is affirmative, as misfortune is not always nfelefsj 
is equivalent to misfortune is fometimes ufeful, 
for in Englifh two negatives make an affir- 
mative. 



SECTION I. 

OF THE QUANTITY OF PROPOSltlONS, 

85. The extent to which the affirmation 
or denial expreffed in a proportion reaches, is 
called the quantity of the propofition. 

87. The quantity of a propofition is mani- 
fefted by the quantitative expreffions applied 
to its fubjcd, enumerated No. ^^y 6z, 6^, 
64; and hence propofitions arc denominated 
cither univerfal, fngu/ar, particular, or /iwfe- 

finite. 

88. An unruerfal propofition is that in 
which the fubjeft is cxpreftly affirmed or de- 

nied 
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nied in its whole extent y as well as in its com- 
prehenilon, as all animals are mortal, no man is 
perfeSl ; the cxillencc of a perfeA man is de- 
nied. The denial may, however, be applied 
to the univerfality only, as all men are not 

JHft' 

^g. In i2niver(al propoiitions two things are 

to be confidered ; firft, whether they ihould 

be underftood literally and ftri^ly, or lo^felyi 

for, in a popular manner of fpeaking or writ«^ 

iog, a rigorous exadnefs is not always found. 

90. And, fecondly, whether they Ihould be 
underftood of the whole extent of the fubje6l 
taken colk^hefyf or only diftributively, that 
is, o(each part of which the coUedion or ag- 
gregate coniifts. 

To determine tbcfe points, the nature of 
tho predicate muft be attended to. 

91. And, firfl:, if the connexion of the pre- 
dicate with the fubje<fl be mathemadcally or 
metapbyfically neceflary, or if the predicate 
be neceflarily incompatible in the fame 
manner with the fubjed, then the univer- 
fality of the affirmation or denial muft be 
underilood in the^r/^^ fenfe* Thus> when 
it is iaid that all circles are roun^f ^^ that a// 

E 2 circles 
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ehdJe^ are 4d tfoek otfitr as the fifue^et of their 
diameters, or tfcat all cmfes f recede their effedfs, 
or thtt M Hriangk is equal t9 three right angles ^ 
or that no man is omni/cient, no nmtber infinite, 
tbcle liniverfal propofitions arc true in the 
ftrifteft fcnfe. 

'9^. J8ut if the agreement or difigreettient 
6f tfce predicate and fub|e<ft be only phj[ficalfy 
heccffary, that is, according to the cftablirhed 
cpurfe <yf nature, as afl men are mortal^ no man 
can walk on water y their univerfelity is to be 
taken lefs ftriAly, for the effeds e'if fuptr- 
natutal poweir mufl: be excepted. 

93. Laftly, the univerfality is to be taken 
, loofely "wlien the proportion is mo/i commonfy 

true, but yet is fubjeift to many exceptions, 
as when it is faid thait xtU womeft are taliative, 
or no battle is lojH hut hy the tmpru^nee of' the 
general^ &c. 

94. As to the feeond point we muft re- 
mark, firft, a uni terial negative propq^tioti 
muft be VLnA^rikfiodL d^ihirtruefy, becau& tfee 
hegative deftroys any agreement bet wix* tlw 
fiibjeft and predicate, wnJcfe the fubjeA be a 
coUcftive fubftantive word : thus, fioms^eim 
vanquj/h an army, is true only diftributiveljv 

for 



fi)t the tedimng b, m^ j^igh man; itid it 
cannot be underflood coHd3ivel)s, m aOdU«h 
tion and fmguiarity arc repugnant* 

No man is p&rfe<:i\ Jpr k \ a^ }om/^im #« 
hundred leagim ; tbefe propo(ill(Ms mtift bn 
linderftood only diftfibutively, Ih^ugb il \t 
Equally true that »o c$l/^ifioH ^ mri fe p&rfiSf^ 
rtor can aijy collc^ioft tof toeh fv^lrn on^ 
hundred leagued, fot thefe are di^&^ent pto- 
pofitions from the former. 
• g^. Remark alio, that in our lingtiagei if 
the predicate alfo be negative, the pfopofitioA 
IS affirmative : thus «© inan is imimrtalf is e^ui-* 
valent to aB mm art mortal ^ and muft be takeri 
as affirmative pr^ofitions filre to h% taken. 

9^. With r^fpcft to tinivcrfkl afflrtnativt 
propafittbrts, we muft *>b(6rve whether thtf 
are rendered univerfal by the eGlk€tivc \¥ord 
$11 y or by diftributive words ; if by the wor4 
tf//, then \k(Q following diftitwftions occur. 

97. Firft, if the predicate of the propofi- 
tioft fefuhs from 9 Or fuppofes a collcdion, 
^kttk the propoijtidii muft be taken col'etlivefy 
attd not diftributively : thus, all the mmberi 
farmed a comfmtMf muft be underftood Golko- 
^vdy, fof it; is the colledion of the members, 

E3 or 
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CV all the members taken togetho'^ that formed 
the committee, and evidently each member 
could not be a committer, though all were. 

98, Secondly, if the predicate receives any 
alteration when the propoiition is taken in the 
ealleSiive fenfe, in the properties it has in the 
4iftrthutk)e fenfe, it may be taken in cither 
of the two fenfes ; but then it may be true in 
one of thefe fenfes, and falfe in the other, or 
it may be abftra^ledly true with more or leis 
probability of its falfehood, or more or lefs 
facility in given circumilances. Thus the 
aflertion that all the arrows in a quiver are 
tafily frangihle, is true in the diilributive fenfe, 
but falfe in the colleAive ; if it were that all 
tlie arrcnvs in a quiver are dilfficuhlyfrangihle, it 
would be tme in the collefltve &n&, and falfe 
in the diftributive ; if it were iimply that all 
the arrows in a quiver v^ere frangible, this is 
certainly true, even in the colledlive fenie, but 
with confiderable difficulty. . 

99, Thirdly, if the predicate is no way 
altered by a colled ion, then whether its con- 
nexion with the fubjefl be eflential, neceffary, 
or contingent, the proportion may be taken 
either collc(3:ively or diftributivclyj as all men 

arf 
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are mortal ; all Europe tnourqed the death of 
Lewis XVI ; all creatures had a beginning, 

ICO. Again, if an affirmative propofition 
be rendered univerfal by the dlftributivc 
words every or eacht it cannot b^ underftood, 
in a collective fenfe, nor confequently allow 
of the fubftitution of the word all for every or 
eachi for thefe words arc effentially diftributive 
and allow no other conftru£tion, 

ID J. But if the predicate of fuch a propo« 
fition is no way altered by a coUcftidn, then a 
collefl i ve fenfe, though not ezpreifcd by it, 
is evidently deducible from it. Thu3 ixocc 
e^jery man is mortal^ it evidently follows that 
all men are mortal; li every Jkeep in ajield is 
i^hiteyit i3 plain that all the fheep arc white; 
if every creature has had a beginning, it is plain 
that all creatures have had a beginning, 

lo:?. But if the predicate receives any al^ 
teration by a collcftipn, then the collc<5livcf 
fenfe (though poiTibly alfo true or approxim?it- 
ing to truth,) cannot, ftridtly fpeaking, be 
inferred from the diftributive propofition: 
thus, though every arrow in a quiver is jran^ 
gibie^ it does not follow that all of them coU 
k^ive^y taken AT^ frangible. So though it is 

£ ^ certain 
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certain that ivtry judgB is fallible, it cannot ht 
inferred that tht twehe judges tolled foe/y ^rt 
equally, that is, in the famie d^gtctjallibk, for 
their opinion approaches more nearly to the 
true opinion, at leaft the contrary happetii 
vtry rarely, 

103, Th^ pt^dicate o{ an affirmative pro- 

pofitibn, eVeii though the propdlitioti be ulli* 
vcrfal, is always takeri particularly^; fot 
though abAraQiedly confidfcred, it is often more 
cxtenfiVe thanlhe fubjeS of th<; propofitioti, 
ahd applicable to various other fubjefts; yet 
when conrieded with the fubjcfl of a propo* 
iition, its fignificatioh is limited to that iub* ^ . 
ie£t. Thus, when it is faid that every man is 
an animal, though the word animal^ abftrafl:* 
cdly cohfidered, is applicable to many othet 
fpecies befides the human, as birdi, fccafts, 
'^c, yet in this J)ropofition it is limited to the 
liun^ah Jpecies and denotes no Other ; and ^ 
hence is faid to be particular, denoting only a 
^drt of thofe objefl^ to which it vrctt others 
Wiie applicable. 

1 04. But in negative uni verfal proportions, 
thepredicateis always taken ^w/?ri7//>^, that is, 
J^ its whole extent. Thu^, when it is feid 

■ that 
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that nojions h metal y the meaning Is; thAt it b 
nt>t a metal of any kind. 

105. Yet all the properties of the predicate 
afe not denied, but merely the Jpecific and 
peculiar propertici^ ; for inftance, hardnefs and 
fiifibility are properties of metals, which are 
not denied to be poffefled by ftones. 

Dr. Campbel, in his Philofophy of Rhetoric, 
VxA. II. p. 58$, has well marked : 

When the difeOurft is of /il;l; whsn it is of faviral^ ' 
Collefltrvelf - B(*h - All. 

Diftributirely - Each , .. . Every. 

Indifcriminateiy * Either - Any, 

Exclufively • - Neither - None. 

Relatively and Int^rogatively Whether - Which. 

106. A ^i^i^if/^r propoiition if that whofe 
fubje^ is oonfidered as a fingle objedl ; ^aa; 
firil, !the proper names of pcrfons, John, Paul, 
&<;. ; or of things, as London, Paris» aqua 
fcgia, &c. ; or the fun, the moon, the earthy 
the piaciet Aforx, &c.; the city of Paris, the 
kingdom of England, 6cc« 

Or, fccondly, words to which the demon- 
i^rative pronouns ibis or that are afiizetl, as 
this or that mau, or the perfonal pronouns J^ 
thou, he, or> thirdly, a coHcAivc word in' the 
fingular number^ a$ the 0^$ the garri£)n» 
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t&c; even when it is faid the garrifon was 
numerous, for fuch aggregates are coniidered 
a& units ; or, fourthly, a perfon or thing par- 
ticularly denoted m4>rally one or evidently 
imgle^r as the man whojirji afcended in a balloon 
fHu/i have been very intrepid', the deluge, the 
ark, &c. 

107. An evident mark of a fingular pro- 
pofition is, that it cannot be converted into an 
univerfal propofition : hence the propofition, 
a truly great man is he who is majier of himfelf, 
is not a (ingular but an univerfal, for it is 
equivalent to-every ti^uly great man is majier of 
himfelf \ but tlie Romans conquered the G^uls 
is a iingulai propofition, for tlie Bomans are 
coniidered as mie body, and we cannot convert 
this propofition into an univerfal, all the 
Ramans or every Roman, nor into a particular, 
^/ome Romans, he. 

108. A particular propofition is. that in 
which the fubjeft is expreflly taken only in 
part of its extent, by reaibn of the particu- 
larifing words Jome, many, fever al, m(>fi,ahnofi 
alitor few, Jcarce any, z&fome men are wife, 
maft men are ignorant, &rc. 

, 109. An indefinite propofition is that in 

which 
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which the extent of the fubjcft is not dctcr-r- 
Qiincd either by the figns of univerfality, nor 
of particularity, but merely by the nature p£ 
its connexion with the predicate ; if the con*^ 
nexion be eflential, or neceifary, or conftant, 
it is plaift the fubjeft is taken unher/a/fy, as 
iio part of its extent can be deftitute of that 
which cflcntially, necelTarily, or conftantljr 
accompani^ it ; but if the conne;jdon be con* 
tingeiit^ then a part of the fubjeft may be 
connected with the predicate and a part not, 
and confequently the fubjedt is taken partialljr 
or particularly : fo alfo if the /fabjeA be ne- 
ceflarily confidered as anu it, the indefinite 
propofition muft be confidered ^sfingular* 

no. Thits in the propofition men are 
mortaJ, it is plain the fubje!\ men, and the 
predicate mortal, are neceflarily connefled; 
the fubjed then is taken in its whole extent, 
•and confequently the propofition is equivalent 
to the univerfal propoiltK)n all men are mortal. 
So mankind is fuhjeSi to many evils, is equivalent 
to all men are fuhje£i to many evils, though 
piankind and all men are fj^nonimbus. So a 
Jhip that fails round the world is expofed to many 
dmgerSf is to be t^en univerjally, and is equi* 

Talent 
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Talent to every {hip, &c. for expbfutt' td 
dangers ncceffarily attend fuch a "woyugt^ 
The murderers of Qoifar wirs ungrat^fuJ^ equi^ 
Talenf %to an tinivcrfal all the murder trs ^ 
C^e/ar, &c. for ingtatituda ncccflarily accom- 
panied their crime. 

Merchants are fubjeSi to bankruptcy, eqni^ 
▼alent to an univcrfal propofition, for liability 
to failure neccflHvily attends ha^ardou^ under- 
takings. 

ji truly great man h majler of himfelf equi- 
iratent to every great man, &c. 

The inhahifants of London, '&c. tnay die On 
Me day y equivalent to all the inhabitants, &c. 
which though in the highcd degree impro-^ 
bable, even though an earthquake fliould 
happen, yet is abfolutely true. 

1 1 J. Merchants are indujirma, equivalent 
to a particular propofition, for the connexion 
is not neceiTary though common and ufual, 
therefore it is equivalent to moji or ma7ty 
merchants, &c. 

The inhabitants of great cities are uncommoidy 
wi&ked, to be taken particularly, being equi- 
valent to very many inhabitants, &c* Com^ 
wonly here (ignifies^f the moji fart, and /lo* 

frequently t 
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fnqmnttyy for otherwifc the imfe ^rould bc» 
that all the inhabitants of great c!tit» were 
frequently wicked. 

The Italians excel in painiing and nm^Cy t^ h^ 
taken particularly for many Italians ; but the , 
Ramans conquered the Gauls is a fingular pro- . 
portion, becaufe the Romans here d^c am« 
iaixsreA as one body. 

There are wicked men in all count rieSy 4qm* 
valent to fome or many; men in all countries 
are wicked. 

Few men efcaped the yellow fever y &c. ; this 
is a particular propofition, as few exprefBy dc-? 
n£)t^$ a part and is not an indefinite propo* 

fitiga. 

Tbc piopofition John xix. tlie foMiers 
platted a crown of thorns and put it on his head\ 
thefe adions were contingent, and therefore, ^ 
as it is pi^obabk there were many foldicrs, it 
may be liippofed that only a few of them 
weile employed in platting and imposing this 
crown. 

1%^ injured are not apt to forgive, that fe, 
ifw or hot many injured forgwe. 

Wlfii(^m lea^s to heppinfefe, folly to urtifcty; 

m.* In ftegati>9e p^opofttions, dttfeetth* 

con- 
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coilnexion of the fubjefi: and predicate is de«* 
nied, as no man wijl hefavedy or the univcr- 
lality only of the propofition is denied, as not 
all men will hefaved, or all men will not befaved, 
or every fnan will not he/aved. So Matthew, 
vii. zi, not every one that fajth to me Lord, 
Lord, fliall enter into the kingdom of heayqi ; 
but fome are not excluded, but rather iihn 
plied,. 



SECTION II. 

OF THE PROPERTIES OF PROPOSITIONS RELATITELY TO 
SACH OTHER : THESE ARE, OPPCSlTIONi INCOMPA* 
TIBILITY, DISPARITY, CONVERSION, AND £<^IVA* 
LENCBk 



Of Oppojition, Incompatibility, Dijpariiy. 

112. The oppofition of propoiitions pro- 
perly confifts in this, that the one diredly dcr 
nies in whole, or in part, what the other 
afiirnns, the fubje£i: and predicate remaining 
the fanie, except one of them is a iingular 
proposition : hence difagreement in quality, 

. that 
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that is^ in affirmation and denial, is eflential 
to oppoiition properly (b called. 

I i3. Four forts of oppofition arc com- 
monly diftinguiflicd ; the contradiBoryj when 
the propofitions are bppofite to each other 
both in quantity and quality ; the ccntrary^ 
when both are univerfal; the fuh- contrary^ 
when both arc particular ; they«/a//^r», which 
I ihould rather call fuhordinate, when both 
agree in quality and difagree only in quantity ; 
however, properly fpeaking, thefe are not op* 
pofite but merely unequal. Thele definitions 
arc alfo icnperfeft, or erroneous, as Ihall pre- 
fently be fhewn. 

114. With refpect to quantity, iht 0^1^ 
fition of propofitions is fufceptible of ten dif- 
ferent combinations ; for both may be univerfal 
or both particular, or both Jinguiarjiot bodi 
indefinite. 

Or one univerfal and the other particular ; 
or one univerfal and the other fngular ; or one 
univerfal and the other indefinite. 

: Or on« may be particular and the other 
Jinguiar\ or one particular and the other i/l* 
definite. 

Or one maf %e fngukt' and th^^ cwjfljer it* 
I d^nite. V 
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Ftrji Cqfe.-^Boih Umverfal 

115. As aU men are m9rtaJy no man is fnont4l. 
All men are white, no man is white. 

116. When the connexion of the predicate 
•with the fubjeT: i« effential, neceffary, or con- 
ftanty the affirmative is true, and the negatire 

fal/e, as in the firft example ; but when the 
connexion is contingent, then both the ajffir^ 
mative and negative are fal/e, as in the fccond 
example. The univerfai negative, no or nam, 
does not wholly fet afide the univerfai affir- 
mative all, for Jbme is intermediate between 
them. 

117. When the fubjeft aftd predicate arc 
conftantly difconne^eJ, then the negative is 
true and the affirmative falfe : thus, no man 
is necejfarify wicked, all men are neceffartly 
wicked. 

1 1 8. If the difconnexion is contiftgent> 
t>oth are falfe ; as, no 'mar is juft, ail wars are 

JHfi ; 

119. N^ all men arejufi, or all men are not 
jffft, ate not unived(al propafitions> as alreadj 
faid, No. in.* 

1^0. The fdkolaftics called 4fae above pro-^ 
pofitions. No. 115, iijy contrary, as cacb^s 
^ ^ univerfai 



•/ 
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iiniverfal, and they difagrce only in quality ; 
all allow their peculiar charaAeriftic to be, 
that both cannot be true, but both may be 
falfe, as in the fccond example, No. 115 ; or 
one may be true and the other falfe/ as No. 
115, firft example, and No. 117; 

12 1 . But their definition is faulty, for the 
charaderiftie property equally attends propo- 
fitions, of which one only is univcrfal, and the 
other particular. Thus all men are pious ^ fome 
men are not pious ; here the fecond propofition 
is particular ;' the firft is evidently falfe, and the 
fecond alio, if Only one man is pious, iox fome 
indicates a plurality. Ag^in, no man is necef* 
/drily wicked, is true ; Jome men are neceJfarUy 
wicked, fs fake. 

mz. Then contrary ptopofitions are more 
accurately defined to be thofe whereof one 
affirms or denies more than is neceffary to 
falfify the other. Thus, in the example 118, 
no war is jufi, is falfified if one war is Ju/l; 
therefore the propofition all wars are ju/i^ 
alSirms more than is neceflary to falfify the 
negative oppofed to it. 



Second 
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Second Cafe. Both particular. 

153. Firft, fome i;rars arc juft, moft wars^ 
arc not juft, or unjuft. 

Second^ fome men arc mortal^ fomc men 
arc not mortal. 

Third, fome naen arc omnifcient, fome 
men are not omnifcient, . 

124. Whe» the connexion of the fubjeft 
and predicate is neccffary or conftant, the af- 
fermative muft be true, and the negative falfe^ 
as in the fecond example; 

125. When the connexion is contingent, 
as in the firft examplc,^ both are true, 

126. So if the difconnexion be cffcntial,, 
neccffary, or conftant, the negative is true, as 
in the third example^ and the affirmative 
falfc. 

127. In the proportion ^XD men are omnif- 
^cienty I think the negation affc<5ls only the 

quantity of the propofition and not the co*- 
pula ; and consequently the propoiition is not 
negative, but merely in appearance: benec 
the pfopofitions fome wars are juji^ few wars- 
arejtcfty do not oppole each other, for the laft: 
is tantamount to not many wars are juft. 

128. The 
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1 2^. The oppofition of particular propo* 
fitions to each other is called Jub-contrafy ; 
their diftincftive charaAey is, that both may 
be true, and then they are not oppofite ; or 
one may be true, and the other falfe, but both 
cannot be falfe: for if both were fklfe, then 
the univerfal propofition that comprifes one of 
them would be falfe, and if fo, the other muft 
be true, otherwife contradictory propofitloiiis 
would be falfe. Thusy^w^ men are white ^ 
fome men are not white, cannot both be falfe, 
otherwife the propofitions, for inftance all 
men are white, and fome are not white, would 
both be falfe. 

Irhird Cafe. Both Jingular . 

Hg. If both refer to the fame thing, or to 
the fame perfbn (whether natural, politic, or 
fiditious,) in the fame circumflances of time 
and place, and in the fame r€fpe<ft, then one 
xnuft be true and the other falfe, as Alexander 
conquered Terjia, Alexander did not conquer 
Perfia\ the moon governs the feafons, the moon 
does not govern thefeafons ; the whole army was 
infe&ed with the plague , &c. 

13Q. But if they relate to ^different cir- 

F z cumftanccs 
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eumftaiKfes of time or place, both maybe 

true. 

Thus Hannibal defeated the Romans^ Haft^ 
nihal did not defeat the Romans, for he was 
defeated at Zama. 

13 1 • PropofitioRsr oppofed to each other, 
as in No. 129, are called contradicl&ry ; their 
diftinguilhing charaAcr is, that both cannot 
be true nor both falfc, but one muft be true 
and the other falfev 

Pourtb Cafe. Both indefinite. 

132. Firjiy men are mortal, men are not 
mortal. 

Second, merchants are induftrious, merchants 
are not indnjirious. 

Third, the injured are not opt to forgive, the 
injured are apt to forgive. 

Fourth, the cruel are not beloved, the cruel 
are beloved. 

Fifth, men are not omnifcient, men are omnif, 
cient. 

^33 If t^c connexion of the fubjeft with 
the predicate is neceflary, the affirmative 
muft be true and the negative, falfe, as in the 
firft example. 

134- If 
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1 34. If the conuexioA be not ncceffaiy, 
but ufual and common, then the indefinite 
propoiitions muii: be coniidered as particuk^j^ 
with the addition of mo/i or many ; and the 
affirmativcL is true, and the negative falfe, as 
tnqfl merchants are indt^rious, mo/i if^er chants 
are not induftrions. 

I $5. ff the difconnexion is ncccflary, as in 
the fifth example, then the negative muft be 
true, and the afhrmative falfe, as in the fifth 
example. If the difconnexion is not without 
exception^ yet moil ufual and common, th^n 
the indefinite propo(ition« muft be confidered 
as particular ; with the addition of mo/i or 
many, then the negative is true, and the affir^ 
mative faife : thus in the third example, mo/i 
injured per/ons are dijinclined to forgive (that is, 
not indincd,) is true, mo/i injured perfons are 
apt to forgive is falfe. If thefc indefinite pro-^ 
pofitions were refolded into uniyerfal ones, as 
ns injured man is apt to forgive y all injured men 
are apt to forgive y the^ they would be contrary 
and both falfe, 

1 2J^. But it is a general rule in conftmc- 
tion, to falfify as little of the text as poffible. 
M(ihdkSla expojitio qua corrumpit textum, 

- F3 Fifth 
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Fifth Cafe. One unmer/al and me particular. 

137. Firjiy alln^n are mortalyfime men ate 
not tnoftaL 

Second, no man is omnifcient, Jbme men are 
Minj/cient. 

Third, all battles have been attended with 
hhodfhed, fome battles have not been attended 
with bloodfhed. 

Fourth, one battle has not been attended with 
hhoJ^d. 

Fifth, all merchants are indu/irious, ftme 
merchants are not indufirious. 

Sixth, no man is wife, fome man is wife^ or 
one man is wife. 

Seventh^ all beings are eterTtaL 

Eighth, no being is eternal, fome beit^s are 
eternal. 

; 138. When an univcrfal propofition is op- 
pofed by a particular propofition, the oppo- 
fition has generally been deemed contradiciory* 
But as it is a maxim univerfally allowed^ that 
two contradiftory propofitions cannot in any 
cafe be both true, or both &Ue, but that one 
is neceffarily true, and the other neceffarily 
falfe ; and iince^ nevertheiefs, cafes happen in 

which 
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.which it is poffiblc that both the univcrlal 
and the particular proportion may be falfe^ it 
is plain that the definition is inaccurate, and 
that a diftindion mud be taken. 

139. Firftly. If the coww^.x'i^?^ of the predi- 
cate with the lubjed be necejfary^ as in the firfl: 
example, then the univcrfal affirmative mtifi he 
true, and the particular negative falfe : thefc 
then are contradiftory. 

i 40. So if the dj/connexion is neccflary, the 
univerfal negative mu/l be true, as in the 
fecond example^ and the particular affirmative 
fiilfe. 

141. Secondly. If the connexion of the 
predicate With the {uhjcA he contingent^ as in 
the third example, both propofitiopis may be 
falfe ; the univerfal affirmative if there be one 
exception, and the particular negative if there 
be but one exception; for yS;wf, joined to a 
plural fubil^ntive, denotes at leafl Puqo ; and 
of a battle of the kind mentioned in the foUrth 
example, wc have one inftancc in Italy. But 
the word /otne joined to a fubftantive in the 
fingular number, as in the fixth example, de- 
liotes only one perfon or thing. In the feventh 
example, the firil proportion is falfe, the 

F 4 fecond 
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fccond true: in the eighth example both afc 
falfe ; if the fecond propolition had been ont 
heing is eternal y then the propofitions would 
be contradiftory; but as it is ftated, the fcCond 
affirms more than is neceflary to falfify the 
firft. \ " 

142. So if the difconnexlon be contingent, 
both may, by poffibility, be falfe, though in 
general one is true and the other falfe, as in 
the fifth exaniple ; for there the univerfal afr 
firmative is certainly falfe, and the particular 
negative is not neceflarily true, for if hut one 
merchant were induftrious, it would be falfe, 
ioifome implies at leaft more than one. 

143. Hence the true definition of contra- 
diftory propofitions is, that one exaAly denies 
the fame identical point that the other affirms, 
arid nothing more or lefs than is fufficient to 
falfify the affirmative \ or converfely, if the 
affirmative aflerts no mord or lefs than is re- 
quired to falfify the negative ; and th^ reafon 
is, that the diftinftive character of contradic- 
tory propofitions confifts in this, that one muft 
be true and the other falfe, upon this ground, 
that it is impoJfihJe to he and not to he. Now 
^his ground would not apply if any thing 

mor^ 
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jnaore were denied by one propofition than is 
affirmed by the other, or affirmed by the one 
than is denied by the oth^r ; as in fuch cafe, 
the' cxcefs Would be fuperfluous, not being 
contradiAed. 

144. Thus the propofitions all men are wife, 
fome men are not wife, arc not eontradidory, 

for the fecohd denies more than is heceflaiy 
to falfify the firft, as the cxiftence of one 
iingle unwife man would be fufficient to fal« 
fify it. 4S0 the proportions all men are wife, 
no man is wi/e, are iiot contradiftory, though 
the iecond cxa<^Iy denies what the firft af« 
firms, becauie it does fo, and alfb more than 
is neccffary to falfify it ; therefore both may 
be, and in this cafe really are, falie; the truth 
of both is impoffible. 

Sixth Cafe. One unhoerfal and mejingular. 

145. Tirjly no Geniral has been always ^^ 
fe/sful, Marlbormgh was always fuccefsful. 

Second, all governments are imperfe^, one 

government is not imperfeSl ; thcfe propofitioM 

' .' ' - 

arc evidently contradidory, therefore one muft 
\ic true> and the other falf^. 
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Third, all heings are eternal , one being is, not 
eternal 'j the firft falfe, the fecond true. 

Seventh Cafe. One unruerjal and the other 

indejinite. 

1 46. Firft, men fliould avoid all dangers, 
no man (hould avoid all dane;ers. 

Second, ftates have been ruined by inteftine 
commotions, no^ftate has been ruined by in- 
teftine commotions. 

147. Men being taken generally and abfo^ 
lately in the firft example, without any re- 
ference to age, rank, or profeffiori, rnqft be 
Underftood univerially ; and in thjat fcnfe the 
affirmative is falfe, for the dangers refulting 
from refiftance to enemies fliould not always 
be avoided, nor even ^roiai/? dangers, as thof^ 
of navigation, &c. in common life* The nc- 
gative is alfo falfe for ibme men, as the old, 
the infirm, the unarmed, &c. Ihould avoid all 
dangers ; the propofitions are then contn^ry, 
and both falfe. > 

148. In the fecond example, the ai^r* 
raative is to be tak^n particularly y and is true .; 
for the ftates of Greece, which iii fad; forme4 
one federal body, were ruined by their in- 
teftine 
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teftine broils, and fo were thofc of Holland 
lately ; but England was not ruined in con- 
fcqucnce of the grand rebellion, nor France 
by the wars of the League ; nor lately, by the 
revolts of the Vendeans, Lyons, Marfeilles, 
&c. ; the negative is falfe, and the propofition 
cmtraty, as more is denied than was affirmed. 

149. Hence if an indefinite propofition is 
reducible to an univerfaU this cafe will coin- 
cide with the firft, and fhbuld be confidered 
accordingly. 

If reducible to a particular^ it will agree 
with the fifth cafe. 

If reducible to zJtTtgular^ it will agree with 
the fixth cafe. 

Eigbtb Cafe, One particular and onejingular. 

150. Ftrjl.fome Romans were virtuous, Clo* 
dius was not virtuous. 

151. 1 hefe propofitions are never oppofitc 
to each other ; for as the particular affirms 
or denies only a part of the fubje<ft, the fin- 
gular mufl relate to another part, or be. conr 
pehended in the others and both may be 
true. 

Ninth 
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Ninth C^fe^ One particular and the otJier in^ 
': dejintte. 

•I 52- Firjiy fiates have been ruined hy chi J 
wars y fome Jiates -ban)e not been ruined by cnjil 
wars. 

Second, the itidu/irious ar^fuccefsful^fotne iur 
dujlrious men are not JiiccefsfuL 

153. The indefinite propoiition is cither 
Inducible to an unroerfal, and then the op*- 
pofition coincides with that in the .fifth cafe ; 
or it is reducible to ix particular^ as in both the 
cxaniples, and then it coincides with the 
fecond cafe : in the firft example, add many 
Rates, &CC. ; and in the fecond example, add 
mo/i indti/irioUtS, &c. 

Tenth Cafe. One Jingular and the other in-- 

dejmite^ 

154. If the indefinite be reducible to an. 
tmroerfaly it coincides with the fixth cafe. 

If it be reducible to 2LjingtLjar, it will agree 
with the third cafe. 

If reducible to a, partjcular^ it will coincide 
with the eighth cafe ; and in fad tKere is no 
pppofition. 

0/ 
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Of Subaltern oppq/ition. 

^55' This is improperly called an oppo- 
iition^ for both propofltions are affirmative^ or » ^ 
both are negative^ they differ only in quantity : 
thus, 

Fir^, all men are liable tq mtftakes, fome men 
are^ liable to mi/iakes. 

Secbndy all men are wife, fome men are wife, 
or Socrates was w)/e. 

Third, no man is omni/cient, fome men are not 
omni/cient. 

Fourth f no war is jufi^fome wars (or many, 
or moft,) are unjufl. 

On this fpecies of oppolition we may re- 
mark; . 

1 56, Firft, if the univerfal proportion be 

true, the fubordinate, whether particular or 
lingular, mufl be true alio, as in the firft and 
iecond examples; for an univerfal truth is 
only an abridged expreffion of every particular 
truth, and therefore is faid to contain them. 

157. But if the univerfal proportion be 
falfe, it cannot be inferred that the fubordi- 
nate is falfe; for a falfe univerfal propofition 
does not include, but rather falfely excludes 

all 
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all other fubordinatc propofitipns; thcfc there- 
fore are independent of it, and may be true, 
« in the iecOnd and fourth examples. 

158. Second, if the connexion or difcon* 
ilexion of the fubjed and predicate be eflen- 
tial, neccflary. or conftant, then the univerfal 
affirmative in the one cafe, and the univerfal 
negative in the other, are true, as in the firft 
and third examples. 

. 159. But if the connexion or difconnexidn 
be contingent, then the univcrfai, whether 
affirmative or negative, is falfe, as in the 
fecond and fourth examples. 

160. AV^, if in any cafe the nature of the 
connexion between the fubjedl and predicate 
of either proportion be doubtful, the oppo- 
fition muft alfo be doubtful. 

In general wx may remark, that from the 
truth of an univerfal propojittony we may infer 
the truth of every particular proportion com- 
pxifed in the univerfal ; but from thcfaJ/ebood 
of an univerfal propo/itioUy we cannot infer the 
falfehpod of its fubordinate particular propo- 
fition* 

Again, from the truth of a |)articular pro* 
pofition, wc cannot infer the truth of an uni- 
verfal ; 
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T€r&l ; but from the falfehood of a particular 
pfopofition, we ihay infer the falfehood ©f the 
liniverfal : thus if it be fatfe thzt fortie men are, 
capable of committing every crime, it is falfe 
that all men are capable of committing every 
crime. 

Of Incompatibility. 

1 6 1 . . Propofitions are incompatible with 
each other when the fubjecl of each propo*- 
fition being the fame, either exprefllyy ifti;- 
plicitly, or equivalently, the predicate of the 
one is inconliftent with that of the other \ and 
confequently both cannot be true, but both 
may be falie, or one true and the other faife ; 
as, V 

Firfi^ all men are whit e, all men are bhck. 

Second, all thiftgs have bad a beginning,, the 
world is eternal. 

Third, Iqft fummer was warm (that is, at 
an average heated to 6^^, or above, of Fahren- 
heit;) Iq/l Jummer was cold (that is, at ar* 
average below 6^"^ Fahrenheit.) 

Five thoufand men remained in the city, threat 
tboufand men only remained in the city. 

Fifth, all hodies m<me, all bodies are at reji. 
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. i6i. Incompatibility, properly fo called, b 
always reducible to pppofition, either of con* 
trariety or of contradid:ion, and to be reaipned 
Bpon in the fame manner. 

163. To form this reduAipn, the fubjciSb 
of each propoCtion^ if apparently different^ 
as in the fourth example, muft be fhewn to 
be the fame. And the predicates, if vagi:ie, 
muit he reduced to a preciie determimite 
fcnfe, aSfin the third example, p^herwife one 
could not oppofe the other, not hc'm^ ad 

idem. 

* ■ - ^ 

, 164. If the connexion of one or, pther of 
^he predicates disjunSI we Jy<, with the fubje<S. 
of the propoiition, be efTential, neceffary, of 
conftant, as in the fifth example, then the pp» . 
portion is that of contrariety i and both may 
ht falfc, as in that example, for Ibme bodies 
may move,, and fome be at reft. 

165. If the connexion of only one of (be 
predicates with the fubjeft is eflential, necef- 
fary> or con{lant>, as in the fecond example, 
then the oppolition is that of contra-didlion, . 
and confequen^ly one of the propofitions muii: 
be true and the other falfe : eternal is tanta* 
mount to no beginning. But if it be deemed 

to 
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to denote alio no end, the oppofition will be 
that of contrariety ; but the refult wi|l be the 
iatiie, for one of the propoiitions is true and 
the^othcr falfe. Some, it is true, have affcrtcd 
that the world could have been created from 
'all eternity; if fo, fome things might have 
^cen eternal and fome not : but the falfehood 
of this opinion lliall clfewhere be demons- 
trated. 

1 66. If the connexion of the predicates 
with the fubjed be contingent, as in the firft, 
third, and fourth examples, thtn the oppo- 
fition is that of contrariety, and both propo- 
fitions may be falfe, as in the firft example, 
or one may be true and the other falfe, as in 
the third and fourth examples ; or in th^ 
fourth example both may be falfe, for perhaps 
four- thoufand men remained in the city, or 
perhaps none at all remained in it. 

In the fecond exarhple the fubjeft, though 
not apparently, yet is in reality the fame, the 
wprld being comprifed in all things. 

In the fourth example, to evince the iden- 
tity of the fubjcfts, both propofitions muft be 
altered into others equivalent to them : thus 
tb^ number that remained in the city was five 

G thoujhnd^ 
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tBoufand, the number that remained in the city^ 
was ofily three thou/and. If the word only 
ivcre omitted^ the propofitions would not be 
incompatible, but merely different, 

167. The next rule I Ihall lay down in, the 
words of Mr. Marlh, from whom it is taken. 

" If a pofition, of which the truth is ad- 
-*^ mitted, is urged againft another pofition, 
*' the truth of which is the fubjeA of inquiry^. 
/' the former cannot be admitted as a necef- 
I' fary contradidion, and therefore a confu* 
'* tation of the latter, unlcfs the two pofitions 
** are wholly Jrrecondlabk. To prevent there- 
'* fore the former from being conlidered as a» 
" confutation of the latter, it is not neceffary 
*' to prove that the two pofitions mJ^^ hav^ 
^ the fame meaning, efpccially if one of thcnj 
^ is expreffed with ambiguity and admits of 
" yarioui explanations."* 

QfDj/parity. 

1^68. Difparatc propofitions are thofc whofc 
fiibje^s are different and irrelative, and hence 
the truth oe falfehood of the one, is uncoa 

* Sec Marfli'f defence of theilluftration of his hypothefl^ 
on the origin of the Golpels, p. 30, in the note. 

ncfici 
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nc<fted with and independent of that of the 
other. 

Equivalency. 

i6g. Propofitions are faid to be ecjuivalcnt 
to each other, when both, though exprefled 
in different words, convey the fame mean- 
ing. 



SECTION IIL 

mt THE MOPS OF CONTHADICTION OF SfMPL^ PRO- 
POSITIONS. 

170. In many controverfies, much wrang- 
ling often arifes from doubts whether one af- 
fertion is contradictory or contrary to another, 
or whether one is conliftent with the other. 
What amounts to a contradiftion to an uni^ 
verfal propofition is fufficiently clear; but 
with refpeft to particukr and indefinite pro- 
pofitions, the following obfervations maybe 
ufefuL 

Particulan. 

1 71* If the particular propofition be in the 

G z Jingular 
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JIngularnumherr it muft be contradidlcd by an 
univerfkl, as in No. 141. 

172. But if the particular propofition be m 
tht plural number, we muft confider the nature 
' of the connexion or' diiconnexion of the fub- 
je£l aiid predicate. 

^73* For if the connexion or difconnexlon be 
contingent, ^%fome wars arejnjij then to form 
a contradidlion, we muft add the words ex- 
cept one, or words to that amount, as not more 
than 07te war is juji ; for Jbme implies at leaft 
two, and confequently cannot be contradidted 
but by excluding any plurality. If you jTay 
no war is jujiy or not one otte war is juJi, you. 
deny it is true the firft propofition; but then 
you deny more than wa& affirmed by that 
propofition, and therefore your negative is not 
piecife. If the particular propofition be ne- 
gative, ^ many wars are unjuji, to cpiitradift 
it you muft fay all wars hut one areji{fi\ it is, 
however, of little cpnfequence in this cafe, to 
know whether the propofitions are contradic- 
tory or contrary, for even if barely contrary, 
one of them is true and the other falfe. 

174, If the connexion or difconnexion of 
the fubjed with the predicate be efl^ential, nc- 

cefTary^ 
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ccflkty, ot'conftant, then no addition need 
be made to the univerfal propofition, ^xfomt 
men art mortal, no man is mortal. 

Indefinite. 

17^. To contradid an indefinite propofi- 
tion, we muft confider whether it be equivalent 
to an tiniverfal/ fingular, or particular propo- 
sition^ and then treat it accordingly. 



SECTION IV. 

t)F THE CONVERSION OF PROPOSITIONS. 

176. Tbctx)nverfion of proportions is gc- 
nerally thought an ufelefs operation, yet in 
controverfies it i» often found of great imr 
portancc, as may be feen by the dextrous ufc 
made of it by Dr. Hamilton, the prefent 
bifliop of Oflbry, in his celebrated demonilra- 
tion of the exiftencc and attributes of God 
a priori. 

177. The converfion of apropofition con- 
iifts in a new arrangement of, or fome accef- 
iion to, its terms, the fenfc of the original re- 
xnaiaing unaltered. 

G^ 178. When 
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178. When the new arrangement confifts 
in a mere change of the fubjcft into the pre- 
dicate, and of the predlckte into the fubje<?l, 
it is called ^Jimple converjiony z^ fome kings are 
tyrants is converted into, Jbme tyrants are kings: 
no viciotts i$an is happy, is converted into no 
happy man is' vicious. 

179. If in the new arrangement, the quan* 
tity of the derivative propofition is exprefled, 
which quantity was barely nnderftood, but 
not expreffed in the original propofition, this 
is called b, particular convcrfion, and by the 
fcholaftics conver/ioper accidens : as all men are 
animals, then fome animals are men ; here the 
word fofne is added, but makes no change in 
tbcicjttfe. 

180. The general rule is, that the quantity . 
C3qpccfibd or plainly implied in the derivative, 
ihalLbe the fame ais that expreiFed or implied 
in the original p2;ofK>iitk)h. 

i;8i. If in the new arra»gcment, the fub^ 
jeft of the original propofition becoming the 
predicate of the derivative, and the predicate 
becomang the fubje<3i aad to each of them 
the negative7%» w%?fc affixed (ufllcfs already 
included in the other,) this is oalled conyer- 
J . * fioh 
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fion by coBtrapofition. Thus Dr. Hamilton, 
in the abdve-mentioncd diflertatiori, p. 142, 
argues : whatever is contingent mtift have had 
a caufe, therefore to^^/ bad not d caufe wiasnoi 
eontit^ent : thus enjery man is mortal, is con- 
verted into fio immortal being, (that is, no being 
that is immortal) is a man, or a being that is 
immortal is not a man ; all thefc arc aflirmativt 
by realbn of the two negatives. 

183. Hence we fee that converfion is a 
^ecies of reafoning; for if the fubjeft be iden** 
tificd, or aiiy way conncfted with the predi- 
<!ate; as fat as that connexion extends, the 
predicate muft alfo be conneAed with the 
fiibje(9r; and therefore, as it is a^mcd of the 
llibjcft, the fubjed may be affirmed of as 
much of it, as thd connexion extends to*' 
Thus if A be conne<9:ed with S, then B muft 
alfo be connefted with A : but if B denotes a* 
feries of (imilar indeed but unconnected lines, 
then A will be conne&ed only with that par- 
ticular line with which it is in contadl. See 
No. 103. 

183. Then iince the fcnfe of the derivative 
proportion is exadlly the fame as that of the 
ori^nal>; both .as to quantity and quality, it 

G 4 follows . 
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follaws that if the original be true, the deri- 
vative muft alfo be true, and vice verfa ; in a 
word, if the original be true, falfe, probable, 
doubtful, poffible, impoffible, neceflary, or 
contingent, affirmative, or negative, univerfal^ 
lingular, or particular, the derivative muft ex- 
adly ccrrefpond with it, that is, it muft bo 
true, falfe, probable, &c. 

1 84. As a propofition is faid to be the con- 
verfe of another, when its fubjcdl is the pre* 
dicate of the other, fb an argument is faid to. 
be the converfe of another, when its antece- 
dent is the conclufion of the other, and its 
conclufion the antecedent of the othen 

1 85. In geometry, a propofition is feid to 
be the converfe of another ; when after infer- 
ring a conclufion from a fuppofition, the con- 
clufion is itfelf fiippofed, and the original Aip* 
pofition is inferred from it* 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OF COMFOCXO PROPOSITIONS. 



SECTIOIVM. 

' ■ ■ ■ - .' 

OF COMPOUND P&OPOSITIOKS. 

J 

l86. A compound propofition is that which 
hath two or more fubje^ls, or one fubjetS: and 
two or more predicates^ either exprcffly af- 
firmed to be both tmc or to be both falfe^ or 
that one is trae and the other falfe. and 
oeither of which can be coniidered as inci- 
^ntal to the other. 

Hence a compound propofition coniiil^ of, 
or is reiblvable into, two or more propofitions, 
forming one fentence. 

Of thefe there arc ten kinds ; firft, conjunct 
the ; iccond, disjunSiive ; third, comparative ; 
ioMxthp ajjtmtlattve'y fiith, caufal \ dxth, di/cre* 
th^; feventh, conditional; eighth, exclujhei 
ninths exceptive ; tenth, d^nitive. 
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I 

Firjl, Conjuft^ivf. 

1S7. ConjunSiive propofitions arc thofe 
whofe fubjefts x)r attnbufees^* or both, arc 
jointly conneAcd by affirmative, or difcon* 
ncfted by negative terms, and confcquently 
it is refolvable into as many partial propo- 
fitions. 

Firfty thus Cafar and Pompey were excellent 
^eneralsf that is, Csefar was an excellent ge- 
neral, and Pompey was an excellent general ; 
here the Jubje^s are joined, and the ptfep6ii- 
^ tion affirmative. 

Seieiond, fo Gafair Wii^ an ^ceJlmt and ftf^ 
fundte general \ hefe the predicates or attri-^ 
but6s arc CoAJoirledl 

Third, fo mirbef Cafar nor Fvnfpey Ibved 
their country ; here the fubje(9:s are joiticd by' 
ttic ttegative terms, for th*e negation -felfe on 
t^e t([*rb; fortli'c propbfition is equivalent tO' 
Cafar did not love its conntry, ^nd Pon^^ did 
not love bis country. 

Fourth, fo PompBy-was^aif^and^mfortunatey 

here the predicates are jorncd. G/tfar war 

neither rtfpp ncir cfuei \ here the predicates' arc 

joined by a negative term, for it is ecjuivalent 

to 
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to two propofitions, Crjar was not rajhy dnd 
Ccefdr was not erueL 

Fifdi, {o ficjbfis and power efiabk men t<x do 
much good and much evil; here twa fubjcfSts 
and two predicates are. conjoined, and the 
pr(^oiit;iQn is equivalent to four propofitions^, 
if the fubjedls be taken diftrihutively \ or to* two 
proportions, if the fnbjeftst be takem colle&r i 
thefyf that is> the aggregates of riches and : 
po^ef). 

\%% When two fiibjefts are conjoined, but 
t^e* predicate: is applicable only to the union . 
or aggregate of both, the propofition is not 
compound, for it cannot be reiblvcd into twd . 
propofitions. 

So to believe the doSirines of Chrijitanity ^ and 
live according to thofe of Epicurus , is very ex-^^ 
traordinary ; here the predicate is inapplicable 
to each fubjeft feparately taken, and appli- 
cable only to the union of both. But if in this 
cafe there were two predicates, as very extra^ 
ordinary and contradiStory^ then the propofition 
would be refolyable into two, and cooie- 
quently compound. 

189. A ^^ conjundive propofition is 

* See Dr. Walts, p. 151. 

falfc, 
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falfe, * if any of the propofiitions into which • 
it is refolvable be falfe : thus the propofitioa 
virtue and riches are necejfary to /ahation is 
falfe, becaufc riches are not neceflarjr. / 

Hence a conjuhftive propofition is contra- 
difted by denying the connexion, or affirming 
a connexion if the propofition be negative : 
thus, in the above cafe, the union of virtue and 
riches is not necejfary to faJvation\ and in the 
firft example, neither Caefar nor Pompey were 
excellent generals ; and in the fecond, Cajar 
was not an excellent nor a fortunate general ; * 
and in the third, &<?/// Cafar and Pompey loved 
their country are contradi(5lory. ^ 

Second, Disjun3ive. 

I go* A disjunftive propofition is that which 
contains cither one fubjedl, and two or toorc 
predicates oppofed to each other, or two or 
jnore llibjeAs oppofed to each other, with one 
predicate, or two or more predicates oppofed 
to each other ; f it is refolvable into as many 
branches or oppofite propofitions as the fenfe 

* So ruled by Parketi chief juftice, in the cafe of Baiter 
and Melifly, i Lofit, 185. i Strange, 76, &c. 
t See Watts- 

will 
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will admit. One or other i$ affcrtcd t<> 
be true, but which of them, is left undeter- 
mined. 

Firft, fo ajl wars are either juji or unjf{/i, re- 
folved into' all wars are jtcfl, or all wars are 
unjtt/i ; kere the predicates are oppofed to each 
other. 

Second, fo either Cafar or Pompey could 
conquer the Parthians, refolved into, Cafar 
could conquer the Parthians^ or Pompey could 
conquer the Parthians ; here are two iubjefls 
and one predicate. 

Third, fo favourable or unfavourahle Judg^ 
ments arlfe either from ignorance or from par-- 
tiality^ or from prejudice ; here are two fub- 
jcds and three predicates, and refolvable. into 
fix propofitions. However, it may be faid, 
^that the firft disjundlive or^ is equivalent to 
the conjunSlive and; but this does not always 
happen, as all the judgments of the revolutionary 
tribunaly whether jufi or unjufiy arofe either from 
ignorance, or partiality y or prejudice. 

191. A disjunSlive prqpofitioji is falfe, if all 
its branches or the propoiitions it is refolvable 
into are falfe, as either the Jewifh or the Mahome- 
tan religion is true ; but it is true, if any of its 

branches 
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branches is true, * as either the Mahometan or 
Jewifhj or Chrtjllan religion h ftue. 

191.^ Hence a disjunctive proportion is 
<X)ntradid:ed by denying the disjunftion if af- 
firmed, or affirming a conjunftion If the dif- 
jun^ive propofition be negative^ 

Thirdy Comparative. 

igz^ A comparative propofition is that 
^ which either explicitly or implicitly contains 
a comparifon, and confequently two judg- 
ments aflerting that one thing is better, or a 
lefler evil than another thing ; or if both be 
evil, that one is a lefler evil than the other, 
. ur that one ftate, &c. is more eligible than 
another, even if the other contain no ground 
of eligibility or any other comparifon. 

Firft, fo Cafar zvas a better general than 
Pompey, is refolvable into two propofitions, 
Pompey was a good general ^ Cafarwas a better. 
Second, fo death is in fome cafes preferc^k 
to lifey that is, life is in fome cafes an evil, and 
death is often a lejjer eviJ. / 

Third, fo any religion is preferable to athei/m, 

* So Parker, chief juftice, i Strange, 76. 

that 
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that IS, aiheifm h an opimm, but any re^iou^^ 
pptmon is preferabk or h a better opinion. 
. 193. A comparative propafitioii is faJfc, if 
the higher degree of comparifon be falfc, a* 
the Mahometan religion' is preferable to the 
Chri/iiany that is, the Chri/iian reJigion contains 
fame truths^ but the Mahometan more. 

194. So alfb, ftridly fpeaking, if the po- 
fitive degree be not found in both branches,, 
or if both imply a falfchood; yet in common 
language this fttidnels is not obfcrved.; for 
whatever poffefles any quality in a high de- 
gree, poffeiTes more of it than^ what contain^ 
none at all : thus, 

Firft, the Chrj/iian religion is better than thr 
Mahometan, ftrid:ly fpeaking, is felfe, few: it 
implies that the Mahometan religion is good. 
So alfo if it were faid, the Chrijiian is truer 
than the Mahofnetan religion, iot truth admits 
of no degrees; we muft then fay, the Chrif- 
tiay is preferable to the Mahometan religion. 

Second, fo Pompey was a voorfe general thanr 
Cafar, is, ftri<9Jy fpeaking, falfc, for it iup- 
pofes Caefar to be a bad general \ we muft 
then fay,^^ Pompey was a le^ able general than 
Cajar. , 

195* Note^ 
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195. Notet the word better frequently de- 
notes not a greater good, but a lefler evil, zM 
when it is faid it is better to live with a dragon 
than With a /cold. 

195.^ A comparative proportion is contra* 
dided, if deftitute of foundation, by reducing 
the coipparative to the pofitivc degree. Thus 
in the firft and fccond example. No. 194, the 
Chriftian religion is true, and the Mahometan 
falfe*; but if the comparifon has any founda- 
tion, the propofition is to be affirmed or de- 
nied, as the cafe may require^ in the uiual 
way. 

Foiirtbf AJJimilatfve i (ufually called relative. J 

1 96. An ajjimilative propofition confifts of 
two branches, connected by terms expreifing 
a fimilitude either of quality or quantity in 
the fubjecfls or predicates. 

Sofucb as is your company, fucb will be your 
cbarader ; in as far as a book is ufefiil^ info far 
if is ejiimable ; no poetfo celebrated as Homer. 

197. An affimilative propofition is contra-^ 
did^ed by denying the fimilitudc. 



Fiff^> 
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Fifth, Cdu/al 

ipS. A caf4^I propofitiori corififts alfo of 
twb bfaricKes conneidlecf by terms afTertingi 
that one is, or is not, the caufe of the other; 
tM afTeftiori is oftM indicated by the words 
heingf throiigH, foVy aL 

!So Cafar defeated Ponipey %ecaufe hti drmj 
V)as better difapRned. 

So Cdfar ibatred on Potnpey^ that or to the 
htdy that he might HtHatnfole foveretgn ofRomti 
As Lhy died before the reign of Nero, he could 
iiot writi his hi/ioiyi 

Firft, fo moHey is coveted, it being the in/lrti-^ 
meHf of pfoctiring pkafitre, that is, becaufe it is 
the inftrument, &c. 

Second, fb Chri/l died for the fdhation of . 
inaniind; for denotes the caufe, then the two 
branches of the propofitidn are Chrift died^ 
and the falvation of mankind was the caufe 
of his death. 

199. A caiifal ptopofition is falfe> if either 
or both branches arc falfe, or even if both w^ere 
true, if the caufe be falfcly affigned, for what 
u'filic cannot be a caufe i thus all events ari 

H necejfary 
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neceffary^ hecaufe tbey wefe decreed hyfate \ licrcr 
both branches ^re falfe. 

So all events are necejjary^ lyecavfe they were , 
forefeen ; here the firft branch is falfe, in the 
fecond the fad: is truc> but the caufe is falfely 
^fligi^ed. 

So Tamerlane was born under the cotifteHo' 
tion of Scorpius, therefore be was cruel ; here 
both branches arc true, but the caufe is falfely 
affigned. 

I99> A caufal proportion is contradicted 
by denying the caufation, as Cbrtfl did not die 
for the falvation of mankind \ or Chrift diedy hut 
tbefahation of mankind was not the caufe of bis 
death ; it might alfb be contradiAed by deny- 
ing that Cbrifl died, for of courfc the caufa- 
tion is dcftroyed. . 

Sixth, I)ifcretives or Adverfattves. 

' *■ 

ioo. A ^j/cr^Z/'z;^ propoiitio^ confifts of two- 
branches, conncdcd with, yet diftinguilhed 
from, and contrafted with each other, by 
reafon of fQiiie oppofition explicitly or im- 
plicitly contained in them^ or denied by one 
oft^cm. 

Firft, thus Hannibal was a great general, 
%VT finally unfortunate, ox xwtfinaJty unfor^ 

tunate. 
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iunate, ormovQvifnaUyunfortuHate, or Mot-- 
wiTHSTANDiNG that be uoat finally unfortu^ 
nate, or granting that be was finally unfdf* 
tunatey or nevertheless a» unfortunate ge^ 
neral. 

Second, fo Cafar was not onlt a greats 
BCTT atfh a fortunate general \ in all th(?fc pro- 
pofitions the ability and the fortunes of the 
generals are contrafted. 

Third, fo Brutus, so TKRfrom being grateful, 
fMirdered bis henefaSlof ; here gratitude and 
murder are contrafted, not only v^as he not 
grateful but murdered his benefactor. 

Fourth, {o Brutus was u^nfortunate, but he 
deferved to he fo \ here any oppofition between 
the merits of Brutus and his misfortunes is 
denied.. 

Fifth, the iuecefs of armies docs not aiffc^ 
from their numbers merely, but from their 
ifumbers, difcipline, valour, and the fkill c^ 
their gezlerals. 

^o I . Difcrctive propofitions are ^ falfc, if 
citlicr or both branches be falfe; and con-, 
fcquently they are contradicted by afferting 
the falfehood of either branch, or deftroying 
the oppofkion, as Brutus was uofoirtunate; and 
deiervod to be lo, 

Hz ' ' Seventbp 
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to 

$^entb^ Cqnditionat 

zon^, A candkimcA proppfition exhibits tvRC^ 
branches CQonefte4 wit[h csich Qtftcc by a. con- 
dition annexed to one of them, and of thisi 
bf^cb t^e other is a^rted to be the confe* 
^uence; it k theij a Ipccics of reafpningof^ 
'Wfhicli. the condition i* the anteccdeot ; & if 
Cafar bad not been murdered^ h^ wonJii. bav^ 
Qvertw:nedtbe Partbim empire. 

So vKO\i\>RT>.yQH o3)ty the livtm^ yQU.wHl 
not he puniflied. 

203. A. conditional pnopafitton! isi falfe, if 
the confequejncQ be nofc flriiSly. dfeducijblc from 
the fuppofition ; therefore to CQntradifi it, we 
TOuft deny the necefflty of the inference : thus^ 
if Cafar bad not been murdered, it does not ne^ 
ceffarily.faUom tbat: bewauklhs^e overturned 
tbe. Parthian empire ^ otjttr be wmMinottbave 
overturned tbe Partbiamempiu; but it would 
be true if the dedu<5lion were juft; thpugk. 
' both hiancbes w^rc faHe^ asifGodi'were «a- 
j^; men^njoouid.he unhappy. 



1. r^/rt;^^ 





204* PiXkexclufive propoiition b tkat/wbicii 
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itfletts that the predicate or predicates fb ftgtei 
is^ith the fiibjeft, as to agree with that fubgcft 
i^nly and with no othet: h-tnce it is refolrablc 
into two propofitioris, oiie afEtrtlitig the agrce-^ 
ment of the predicate with the fubjeft, and 
the other denying its agfcieilitni: with any 
other petfbn or thing ; ot if thtf predicates be 
tmrnerous into numerous piopolitions, there 
arc tW6 fubjefti, ode ftiUy and the other com- 
pendiouily expreffed bj^ the wofds vtiJy, or 
4hn^, Of bej^des^ 

Thfixs Gt^orge the linrd ito^% h ihi inondrcfl 
4f'Efligl(md\ here Gdorge the Third is itffertci 
t<> btf ^he rlriotfaiPch of JEriglairtd, arid that «d 
ifher perfoii* fe tooftarch df EngfenA 

^xy Ge^ge the Third is the OTntr tttoftard 
of England; here Gebrgd the Third \s averted 
to be tSie nioriafcli of EiiglaAd, an1d thi6 W6rd 
^*/y esficludes^ afll otMtf from'tfW mbiiariihy of 
England, and from all participation of that 
monarchy; fb that this propofition difFera 
only in grammatical form from, the fonncr, 
bat thtf puiJport of both is exactly the faitae, ♦ 

So 

, • < • ■ 

^ Dr« Blair, vol, i. p. 251. A &S9mn<iit\iitl\»\xi alone 
and gnlj : wfy imports that there is no other of the Tame 

kind; 

H3 
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. So Adam was the only man created, th^ViSf 
Adam was created anU no other man wai 
created, which is exadly tantamount to -^^wi 
alone was created^ or no man except Adam wm 
treated. 

So the Platonicls were the oNlt /e^ of 
Philofophers who mainiamed the immottality of 
the foul \ here it is afferted that the Platonicks 
maintained^ &c. and that no other fe<^ of 
philoibphers maintained it. 

So homicide is lawful only when committed 
through the neceffiiy offe^ defence ; that is, the 
meceffity of f elf defence renders homicide lawful, 
when that necejfity exifis\ it is Unlawful when 
that necejjity dfies not exifi ; which is^ equivalent 
to faying the neccflity of felf-defencc afone, 
fenders homicide lawful. 

So God ALONE is omnipotent and omnifcientf, 
IS rciblvablc into God is omnipotent, and God 



kind ) alotiif import! being unaccxinipnted by any other. 
There is a difference betwixt thefe phrafes, virtue only makes 
us hafpy^ and virtue alone makes us happy ; the firft iroporti 
that nothing elfe can make us happy, the fecond imports 
that virtue by itfelf^ or unaccompanied by other advantages^ 
ts fuffident to do it. 

II 
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is omnifcient, an<J no other Being h omni- 
potent, and no other Being is omnifcient. 

^205. E:2^clufivc propofitions are faife, if the, 
^predicate does not agree with the fubjed, qt 
agrees with nnore lubjecls than one ; it is con- 
tradiifted by denying the exclufion, as Georgt 
the Third is not the only king of England. 

Ninth, Excepttyes. 

206. An excepdvc propolitipn is that which 
afferts the a^eement of the predicate or pre- 
dicates witl^ two or more fubje&s, and not 
with any other lubjcfts ; and hence it is fc- 
fdvable into two or more proportions, fome 
affirmative and others negative, like the ex« 
cludve propoiidons : the exception is always 
a part of fome whole. 

So the Greeks and Romans were the only 
learned nations, that is, the Greeks were a 
learned nation and the Romans alfo ; and^ 
hefides them, or except Xhtm, no other nation 
was learned ; for the word only does not here 
{land for (ingly but for ejxclufiuely, and there 
arc two iiibje6ls. 

207. Hence the term alone is not fuited to 
fxceptive propofitions, for it b properly €Cp- 

H 4 pli^d 
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pficd to only one fubjecJt; for it denotes a/4 
(that is entirely) one, from the German allein 
nil nifi unum^ or omnino ununt. 

Thus we cannot f^y /i&^ Greeks and R&mans 
jiLOfiE were learned nations^ for that would 
be equivalent to faying the Greeks ai^one, and 
the Romans alone, were learned pat ions; as^ 
the conjunftion renders the propofition re- 
folvable into feparate partial propofitions, and 
thus the propofition would be abfurd and 
even contradidlory ; hqr would it be lefs ab- 
furd, were the Greek and Jloman nations 
fupppfed to be coUe<Stively ^aken, for then i^ 
would imply that the coUedlion of both qlone^ 
^as learned. 

hg^m,yejhall all perUh^ unless^^ repent y 
that is, ye who repent Ihall not perifj^, ye wl^o^ 
do not repent Iball perifli. 

But /i&^r^ h no omnipotent Being e:xcept^/^ 
BESIDES God:^ is an explul ve propofition and 
tlot exceptive, for it i§ equivalent to God 
alpne is an omnipotent Being, and there is 
Ijut one fubie<3:. 

An exceptive proppfition is fftlf?;^ if tjie fub-? 
jedj do^s not agree with its pjctlicate, oy if 
th^ l^icatp agrees wit^^ 
• ■ ' It 
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Itis contradiifted by denying the exception, 

Q^ej^tb, Definitivi^s. 

50 3, Definitive propo fit ions are thofe that 
fnark Rot only the matter announced, but alfo 
its time, place, order, or cifcumftanccs, and 
con{equently is resolvable into two or more 
partial proportions. 

Thus Ca/ar was put /a death in the /even 
hundred and tenth year of Home ^ iy thofe whofe 
rrpes hejpared when conquered. 

A definitive propofitipn is falie, if any of 
th^ partial propofitions into which it niay b? 

refolved be falfc, 

« • • • • . ' ■ ' • 

s^g. This, propofition would be fal% if 
Cseiar had not been put to death in the feven 
hundred and tenth year of Rpme^ or not by 
thofe whofe lives he fp^red, or who were not 
conquered. 

Hence we fee there are many queftionr 
which cannot he anfwcrcd by a (imple affirm 
mation or negation, that is, by yes or no ; 
fimplc propofitions only <:»n thus be anfwcrcd. 

^c P. li, ai6. 
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CHAPTER V. 

4>F COMPLEX AND MODAL PROPOSITIONS. 



SECTION I. 

2IO. A complex propofition is that whofc 
fiibjeft or predicate is again repeated, either 
cxpreflly or conftrudlively ; exprcffly by the 
pronouns T£7Z^0, which , that, thofe, they^icc. or 
by other referential terms, as while, being, of, 
where; or conftrviftively, by an adjeftive, or 
even a fubftantive, annexed to the predicate 
or fiibjeft, the term fb repeated being itfelf 
jrendered the fubjeft of another propofition, or 
refolvable into the fubjedl of another pro- 
pofition involved in the firft, or dependent on 
fomc part thereof. 

Examples^ 

Firft, a man who obeys God loves his 
neighbour. 

Second, a pious man loves his neighbour. 

Third, the city of Babylon was once pow- 
erful. 

^ Fourtbf 
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Fourth, PhiHp ofMacedon formed an army 
vhich was well difciplined. 

Fifths the human mind is a iimple fiib- 
dance. 

Sixthi Alexander, whofe army was invin- 
cible, intended to conquer the weil of Europe. 

Seventh, men being mortal, but whofe 
ibuls are immortal, ihould endeavour to be 
happy in their future ftate. 

Eighth, God who is merciful, is alfo juiL 

Ninth, men having all the fame common 
parent, ought to love each other. 
: Tenth, the agronomical lyftem which fup- 
pofed the fun to move round the earth, which 
was held by Ptolemy, is now abandoned. 

Eleventh, the opinion of^ Epicums touch-- 
ing the origin of the world is falfe. 

Twelfth, what men love, that they ftek. 

Thirteenth^ where men arc happy, there 
they Ihould remain. ' 

Fourteenth, while men are young, they 
ihould learn what they may afterwards want 
to know. 
. Fifteen^, I maintain the earth to be round. 

Sixteenth, Copernicus maintained the earth 

to be round. 

Seventeenth^ 
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Seventeenth, the doftrinc which taught 
the ibvcreiga good to confift in animal plea- 
faxes, which was maintained by Epicunis, is 
^unworthy of a philofophcr. 

Eighteenth, he who docs the will of my 
father who is in heaven, ihall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Nineteenth, Gherca killed a tyrant. 

\3 1 1 . In the firft example, th/tfubjtB is re^ 
peated and referred to by the pronoun %tibo^ 
the mm who. denoting the mauy wblcb nian 
loves God ; the reference is expreis* 

In the iccoad example^ the ire&rence is alfo 
to the fubjccft of the prc^fltion; but taciirtjri 
being ijaaplicd by adding the adje^ive^it^w^ 
{qx it is. equivalent to. a man, which mem is 
pious : the pionoun who Lrackuies that repe^ 
tition* 

21.2,., In the third example, the nd&mncc is 
alfo to the fubjed; but /^i/i^, by adding the 
£jibilaQtive BdbyJmj(ot it is equivalent: to the 
pity which was caJkdiBahylofu 

2 IS' In the fourth example, the reference 
is;Jbo the predicate an army y andliib'isr exprefs : 
there is alfa ai mference^ to the. iiifajeiS!^. aA in 
the third example. 

In 
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In the fifth example, thetc is an impfied 
reference to the predicate by the annexation 
of the adjc6bive^^/il?. 

In the fixth example, the reference is to the 
fiibjcA and alfo exprefs ; xvbofe is equivalent to 
•/" wbicb Alexander. 

2 14. In the fcventh example, the reference: 
is implied in the word helng^ and the propo- 
rtion is alfo caufal; for the meaning is, men 
hecaufe they are mortal, and a fecond exprels 
rrfcrence is made in the diforetive propofition 
hit whofe fouh>. 

la the ninth example, the reference is ex** 
pfefTed; in the word havings and is alfo caufalv 
for it iignifies hecaufe they have: other parti*- 
ctples are alfo referential, and form part of a, 
complex propofition. 

In the eleventh example, the opinion o/Epi^ 
curu^ evidently denotes the opinion held by 
EpicuruSi or which was holden by Epicurus^ 

In the twelfth example, the reference is. 
made by the word what ; thus men fee\ that 
tlmg which thing they love, 

^15. In the thirteenth example, the re- 
ference is made by the word where, as meif^ 
Jkmid remain in that place, in which place they 
art^happyi ^ 

In 
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In th^^ fourteenth example, the firft refer- 
ence IS made by the word while; thus men 
while they are young y that is, at that time In 
which they are young ; the fecond by the word 
what. 

Zib. In mod of the above cafes, the refer- 
ence is made to the fubjeft or predicate, or 
fome words connefted with them, but the 
word repeated is not always the fiibjeft of 
another propofition, as we may fee in the 
fixth example, where the relative term 
whofe repeats implicitly the antecedent Aleat- 
ander, but in the genitive caie : this repetition 
may equally be madd in other cafes; and 
hence I have axided in the definition, or de* 
pendent on fome part thereof. 

Zij. A reference is alfb often made to a 
whok propofition y as in the fifteenth and fix- 
tcenth examples l thus in the fifteenth, the 
fenfe is, the earth is rounds this I maintain ; . 
for though the phrafe the earth to he round is 
in the infinitive mood, yet in the mind of thie 
fpeaker it is evidently an afHrmation, as ap- , 
pears by the words Z maintain, which }s only 
a declaration of the affirmation of the ipeaker. 

liut in the fixtccnth example, the affirm^ - 
tion is contained in the firft part of the prOr 

pofitibn 
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fition Copernkus maintained^ and not in thfe 
laft : the firft might be true, though the earth 
were not round. 

218. The propofition tQ.^hich, or to the 
fubjeft or, prcdicdt^of which the reference i* 
made, is called the, principal, being that whofc 
aflertion is principally intended ; and that 
which refers to it, either expreflly-or conftruc- 
tivcly, is called incidental. In the feventeenth 
example, there are two incidental proposi- 
tions ; the firft refers to the fubjeft of the 
principal propofition, viz. the d^arine, and the 
fccond refers to that liabjeft conneftcd with 
the incidental propofition and explained by it; 
for the do6lrine maintained by Epicurus was, 
that the fovercign good confifted in animal 
pleafures ; this whole phrafe is then referred 
to by the fecond ivhich, and not the doarine 
merely. In the eighteenth example^ be (the- 
man) is the fubjed: of the firft incidental pro- 
pofition; and to a part of this propofition, 
viz. of my father, the fecond incidental pro- 
pofition, who is in heaven, is referred. 

^219. The referential words Wi&o, which, 
&c. and the incidental propofitipns which they 
form, arc cither reflriaive of the generality or 

ambiguity 
6 



ambiguitv of t!ie tcfm, ot prdpbfitioh tticy 
refer to, or merely e^plkathe and declarative 
of fomc property thereof. 

Thus, in the firft example, the man wba 
loves God, who loves God reftrains the gene- 
rality of the word many which it refers to, for 
every man docs not love his neighbour, but 
only the man who loves God. So the im- 
plied reference in the fecond example is re- 
ftriAive; not every n>an, but a man who' is* 

pious: 

■ . . . . ^ 

So, in the third example, the implied re-' 
ference is reltridlive. 

In the fourth example, both references arc 
* explicative, for the firll implied reference de- 
dares who that Philip was, and the lecohd' 
exprefs reference declares his army to Have 
been well difciplined. 

So in the fifth, the implied reference is ex- 
plicative. 

So in the fixth, feventh, eighth^ and ninths 
in the fixth, the army is referred to by the ge- 
nitive caft and its property, viz. invincibility^' 
is dcclare'd. 

In the tehth, the firft incidental proportion' 
U refiriSfhey for it is di particular ly ftcm that 

was 
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was rejedled ; but the lecond is declarative, a6 
it -merely relates that fyftem to have been 
held by Ptolemy. 

In the eleventh, there arc two incidental 
propofitions, the firfl: implied in the word £/)* 
and the fecond in the word touching ; the firft 
is clearly reftriJfive, the fecond is explicative, 
for it is tantamount to wiich related to tks 
origin of the world. 

In the twelfth, the incidental propofition i$ 
re/lri^ive, for the generality of the word thing, 
which is referred to, is already reftri<Sed by 
the demonftrative tiat. 

So alfo in the thirteenth and fourteenth, for 
the fame rcafon. 

The fifteenth example is only verbally com- 
plex, but not in reality ; for it denotes no 
more than a mere affirmation by the fpeaker. 

In the fixtecnth, Copernicus maintained, is 
the principal propofition, the remainder is in- 
i^idental ; the reference is left underflood, but 
may be exprcflc4 thus, maintained an opinion, 
vnbich is, the earth is round : the reference is 
explicative* 

Ii^ the i^Vcnteenth and eighteenth, the firft 

i 

* Log. Port. I^oy, i86. 

I reference 
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reference is reftriSthe, the fecond explicative ; 
perhaps alfo it may be reftri6ftve in the eigh- 
teenth, to diftinguifh his heavenly from his 
earthly father. 

In the nineteenth, the reference is implied 
in the complicative word tyrant, and is expli- 
cative, for it is equivalent to Cherea killed a 
man who was a tyrant^ namely, Caligula, and 
the wprd tyrant is itfelf a compendious ex- 
prcffion of many more propofitions. 



SECTION n. 



2ZO. A modal propojition is that in which ei 
reference is made to the copula ; and when it " 
involves both a principal and an incidental 
proposition, it is a fpecies of complex propo- 
fitions. 

It is Called modal becaufe it mentions the 
mode, means, or manner afcribed to the verb 
' which forms the copula of the principal prp- 
ppfition, or to the attribute identified with the 
copula; which manner is either fully ex- 
prefled, or compendioufly by an adyerb^jc- 
folvable into an incidental propofition: or, 
more Shortly, a modal propofition is that 

which 
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tvhich exprcflcs the manner in which the pre- 
dicate is aflerted to agree or difagree with the 
fubjed. 

Firft, this war was improperly conduced. 

Second, the French revolution was efFcded. 
by means equally cruel and inipolitic. 

Third, Caefar was bafely killed by thofe 
whofe lives he had fpared. 

Fourth, this war is neceflary. 

Fifth, I am certain this war is necelTary, 

Sixth, I deem this war neceflary. 

Seventh, I think it probable that this war 
is neceflary; 

Eighth, it is certain that this war h juft. 

In the firfl: example, the mode is exprefled 
adverbially, and refers to the predicate iden- 
tified with the verb ; this is commonly a par- 
' ticiple. 

In the fecond, the mode is fully and riot 
adverbially expreflTed, the referential term 
which is left underft:ood, the fenfc being, by 
means which were equally cruel and impolitic; 
the reference is\here alfo to the predicate ef- 
Je£led. 

In the third, there are are two incidental 
propofitions, the firft modal, the mode being 

la adverbially 
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adverbially cxpreffcd, the fenfe being bt, a 
manner which was hafe ; the fecond is ex- 
preffly incidental but not modal. Hence this 
and fuch like propofitions are refolvable . into 
three diftin^l propofitions ; the firft, or prin- 
cipal, cxpreffing the fad ; the fecond, the 
manner ; and the third, the authors, caufes, 
or inftruments. 

In the fourth prdpofition the mode is im- 
plied in the predicate, for it denotes that the 
cxiftence of the war is neceflary , and refers to 
the copula, and thus differs from this propo- 
fition the war is ju/i\ for in this the quality 
and not the mode is denoted, and the predi- 
cate agrees with the fubje£t without any par- 
ticular reference to cxiftence, which forms the 
copula : however, it is certain that this mod^I 
propoiition is complex^ notwithftanding the 
interpofitioa of the copula, and^ for the fenfe 
is, this war exyis, and its exifierice is mceffary ; 
it is therefore refolvable into a. conjunctive pro--' 
pofition, but the pronoun its refers it to the 
former, being equivalent to of which, the m^ 
ifience of which is neceffhry. 

Xht fifth propoiition appears to mc to be 
ti^uivalent to the foregoing; for it is a bar^^ 

affirmation 
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-affirmation of the neccflity of the war, and 
no affertion can be ftronger than an abfohitt 
affirmation: if the phrafe I am ctrfain were a 
diftincl proportion, it might be denied ; but 
who can den^ that I am certain, pt eonytnced 
of that, of which I declare ray felf convinced ? 
This alfb applies to the {ixth. 

The feventh example is modal and con?,- 
plex, for it is equivalent to this, it is probable 
that this war is nccejfary ; or, more (imply, this 
war is neceffary^ which necejjity is capable of 
proof: neceffity is affirmed to be its mode of 
cxiftence, and this necelflSty is aflctted to be 
capable' of proof, 

The eighth example is n^t modal but 
•merely complex, for its njioratity and not itis 
mode of exiflence is referred to ; for it is equi- 
valent to this war isjtift and itsjiiftice is certain: 
the iirfl; is the principal piH^ofition, and thp 
^ecoud i$ incidental. 

2Zl^ To judge of the truth or falfehood of 
complex proportions, four cafes fhould be dif- 
tinguilhed. For, firft, the principal may bfi 
true, and the incidental alfb. 

Or, fecoimd* the principal may be true, and 
the incidental falfe. 

1 3 Or, 
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Or/ thirds the principal may be falfe^ and 
the incidental tnie* 

Of, fourth, the principal may be falie, and 
the incidental alfo. 

2MZ. The firft and fourth cafes admit of no 
difficulty. 

Buti in the iecond cafe, we muft obfcrve 
whether the incidental be explicative or re^ 
JiriSlvue ; if it be explicative and falfc, yet the 
complex, in the opinion of moft logicians, * 
is true, as Alexander the fan of Cyrus conquered 
Terfia ; but if it be re/iri^ive and falfe, then 
the complex is falfe, as ^figure which has three 
Jides iasfour angles. 

In the third cafe, the complex is undoubti* 
cdly falfe, as Alexander the f on of Philip £on^ 
quered Italy. 



SECTION III. 

or THE DISTINCTIONS OF COMPLEX FROM COMPOUND 

PROPOSITIONS. 

2,2'^. To ipark their difference may at firfl 
fight be deemed of little or no importance; 

* Watts, Part II. chap, ii. fee. 5. Port. Roy^ ninth 

edition, p. i88» 

It 
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it is neverthelefs of ibme, finccit is certain 
that a compound propofition is falfc, if cithet 
of the propofitions it involves is falfc, though 
the other be true, and confequcntly it cannot 
be affirmed upon oath ; but it is othcrwife in 
mere complex propofitions, for in the opinion 
of many logicians, thefc may be true, and , 
confequcntly affirmed on oath, though one 
of the propofitions involved in them, namely,' 
the incidental, mav be falfe. 

2i24. We have already feen, No. 515, that 
in complex propofitions, there is a reference 
to, and a repetition of, fomewhat that pre*^ 
ceded either explicitly or by implication ; but 
one of the branches of compound propofitions 
alfo often refers to the othec, which may. oc- 
cafion ibme difficulty with regard to the clai§ 
to which they belong: to remove this, we 
mud remark, that the reference peculiar to 
complex propofitions is merely grammatical; 
and that which , exifts between the branches 
of compound propofitions, when any does 
cxift, is logical; one branch being affirmed, 
or denied to be, deducible from, the other. 
Yef: it may happen that both a grammatical 
and » logical ref^^rence ihould ezifl; between 

1 4 the 
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the two branches, and in that cafe the ' en- 
tire propofition may be deemed both com- 
pound and complex. 

^ 354.* In complex propofitions, two thlngt 
have been remarked ; firft, a grammatical re- 
ference, cither exprefs or implied, to an ante- 
cedent, which is tacitly repeated by fome pro^ 
noun or otherwife ; and, fecondly , the diftinc- 
tion of ^ principal and incidental propofition. 
The firft property alone appears to me to be 
cflential ; for the exiftence of a propofition 
which may be regarded as incidental; that is, 
not ncceflary to the intelligence of the prin- 
cipal propofition, but merely collateral to it, 
is in many cafes impodlble ; namely, in all 
the cafes in which the reference is reftridive, 
as may be leen by recurring to fuch cafes an4 
omitting the references. 

From Conjun£iives. 

iW55» Thcfe frequently hare no gramma- 
tical reference to each other, but fometimes 
they have, as ibis war isju/i and it cannot be 
Mfoided: in this cafe they are at <mce both 
eompkx and conjunfiirc. 

From 
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From Disjunclives. 
Z26. Thefc arc always compound. 

From Conditional. 

zzy. A conditional propofition has frequent!/ 
a granimatical reference, and then it may'bc 
coniidcred as complex^ though it contains no. 
branch that can be called incidental. 

2zB. But often alio it contains no fuch re- 
ference, and then it cannot be coniidered as 
complex, having no property in common with 
complex propofition^ 

zzg. Again, if the exprcfs or implied re- 
ference of a complex propofition be re/iri£live, 
it may be refolved into a conditional propo-* 
fition to which it is perfe<f^ly equivalent, 

2^0. But if the reference of a complex 
propofition be explicative y it cannot be refolved 
into a conditional propofition, and differs from 
it in c^cry relpeft* 

Fxamples. 

Firftj if a figure have three fides, // mxift 
have three angles. 

Sccondr if a king h beloved by his peoplct 

he 
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he is happy : the grammatical reference is ex- 
prcfs. 

Third, a threc-fided figure muft have three 
angles. 

Fourth, a king beloved by his people is 
happy: here the grammatical reference is 
implied. 

Fifth, a figure which has three fides muft 
have three angles. 

Sixth, a king who is beloved by his people 
is happy: here the reference is cxprefs;^and 
thcfe propofitions are equivalent refpedively, 
and completely prove the aflertibn. No. zzy. 

Seventh, if Chrift had not fufFered, Jeru- 
falem would not have been deftroyed : here 
the conditional propofition contains no gram- 
matical reference, and cannot be confidered 
as complex, as faid, No. 228. 

In the third and fourth examples, the re- . 
ferences are reJlriStive ; and hence thefe com- 
plex propofitions are convertible into the con- 
ditional propofitions in the firft and feqond ex- 
amples, which proves No. 229. 

Eighth, thejyjiem which fuppofed the Jim to 
tnove round the earth is now rejeifed: here 
the reference being explicative, the complex 

, propofition 
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propofition cannot be refolved into a> condi- 
tional, as faid, No. 230. 

231. The following propofitions, howcvor, 
defer vc attention, as they n^ight be deemed 
obje6tio 18 to this aflcrtion, 

Firft, God who is merciful y is alfo jufl ; can- 
not be refolved into tj God is merciful^ he is 
alfoju/i ; for though this is. in reality true, yet 
his jufticc cannot be inferred from his mercy: 
the inference is not logical, and, thus coa- 
fidered, the proposition is falfe. 

Second, where men are happy ^ tlure ih^ 
Jhould remain \ the fenfe is, men Jhould remam 
_ in that particular place ^ in which place they are 
happy : this is refolvable into, if men are hippy 
in any particular place, in that place theyjhouid 
remain; but the reference is plainly rcftridlivc, 
being limited to a particular place* 

From comparative Propofitions. 

232. A complex propolition differs from a 
comparative in this, that though a compa* 
rativc like a complex may be refolved into 
two propofitions, one of v\hich has even z^ 
grammatical reference to the other, for it re- 
peats with an addition the word' it refers to, 

yet. 
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yet, contraiily to the nature of a'ccmplex pro- 
pofition, the branch which contains the re- 
ference is the principal, and that which is ab- 
solute is merely fulcimental : thus Cafar Was 
a better general than Pompey^ is refolvable into 
Fompey was a good general, and C^far was a 
general more good, or was a general who was^ 
more good. 

From Caufal Propo/itions. 

2^^. Thcfe cxpreffly or impliedly contai^ 
two propofitions, one of which refers to the 
other, yet the reference is principally logical, 
aflerting one to be the caufc of the other ; 
however, as logical and grammatical refer- 
ences do not oppofc cagh other, a propofition 
may be at once both caufal and complex, as 
in the following example. 

Pilate condemned Chrijl hecaufe he was timid, 
or through timidity. Brutus conjpired againft 
C^sfar to reftore republican freedom : here the 
proportion b purely compound and caufal^ 
there being no grammatical reference. 

From Difcretives. 

534. Thcfe are always complex, for one 

branch 
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branch always has a grammatical reference t9 
a foregoing, as ha^ been well explained by Mr. 
Tooke ; but they differ from thofc that are 
purely complex, by including another refer- 
ence, namely, that of continuance, diicon- 
tinuance, difparity, or oppofition. 

From AfftmUatwe. 

235. Thefe are the reverfe of the laft men* 
tioned ; they always have a grammatical re^ 
ference to each other, and therefore are in 
reality complex ; but they alfo exprefs a re- 
ference of fimilitude which diftinguifhes them 
irom the merely complex. 

From Exchifive and Exceptive. 

2,^6. Thefe alfo are both complex and 
compound ; compound, as one branch affirms 
and the other denies ; and complex, as each 
refers to the other. 
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SECTION IV. 



OF IDENTIC PROPOSITIONS* 



2^y\ An Identic propofition Is that in which 
the predicate is a repetition of the term ex- 
preffing the fubje<ft, as good Is gopd\ or which 
affirms or denies the fame thing in the fame 
or cxadly fjnonimous words, as whatever is, 
is. ^ 

^238. Dr. Campbell, i Phil. Rhet. 105^ 
we41 remarks, that as mathematical propo- 
fitions are reducible to an identity with the 
preceding propofitions from which they are 
deduced, and thefe in their turn arc (hewn to 
be identified with others, and thus progref- 
fively, to the primitive axioms, it may be dif- 
ficult to conceive how fcience can be ad- 
vanced by fuch propofitions ; afid it certainly 
could not, if the propofitions were ftricSly 
identical ; but when propofitions, though in 
cfFed: coincident, are prefehted under different 
afpefts, that is, when what is finglc in the 
fubjeft is divided in the predicate, or, vict 
verfa, or what is a whole in one, is regarded as 

a part 
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a part of fomething clfe in the other ; fuch 
propofitlons arc not identical. 

So ID = 7 -f 3, and 10 = 6 + 4> ^c. arc 
not identical propofitions, but rather coincident, 
or virtually only the fame. See alfo Prieftley's 
edition of Hartley, p. 1 59 ; and 6 Condillac, 
p. 136. i;?mo- 
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PART n. 

OP RATIOCINATION AND ITS ESSENTIAL 

PRINCIPLES. 



CHAPTER I. 



OF JUPGMENT.* 



539. Judgment is an aft of the undcrftaad- • 
ing or intelligent power of the liiind, affirm- 
ing the predicate to be applicable, or not ap* 
plicable, tothefubjeft of the proportion, wheti 
the relation betwixt them is difcerncd or 
denied. 

5540. Hence, firft, every 'judgment is affir-f 
mative, though the affirmation that the pre- 
dicate is not applicable to the fubjcdt be 
ufualJy called a negative judgment. 

Z\\. Hence, fccondly, proportions barely 
announcing the ftates of one's own mind, or 
one's own aftions, as I fee, I feel, I am fick, 

^ See Condill, i Granit'^70. 240. Log. 314. 

Ifpcak, 
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I fpeak, I perceive^ I judgc^ I will, I com^ 
inand> &c. arc not judgments ; for they re- 
quire no comparifon, no a<ft of the mind, but 
are mere declarations of ftates of one's mind 
known by confcioufhefs : it is otherwifc., when 
the dates of another perfon*s mijid are de* 
clared. 

So alfb / doubt whether^ &c. does not ex- 
pre:f3 a judgment, but merely ^ijiate of the 
mind ; for doubt implies a refufal or fufpeniion 
of the aft of judging, neither affirming or de- 
nying the predicate to be applicable to the 
fubjcft. - 

343. To form a judgment, properly fo 
called, on any propofition, it is neceflary to un- 
derftand the full import of the words that ex- 
prefs the fubjeft an(} the predicate ; and next 
to compare them with more or lefs attention, 
that is, to coniider both attentively at the 
lame time :* thus their relation to each other 
will be difcpvered, and confequently their 
agreement or difagreement with each other; 
upon the perception of which, the mind af* 
Jirmi their applicability to each other, or the 

* J Coodill* J0 d'Eerirf, p. |l. 

*:. K reycrfe. 
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raToy&> G^ rather adlually applies tfaem to eack 
other. In thu adl of affirmation or applican 
toon judgment confifts : thus judgment \mn 
f^^ two things i firil, the difcemment of the 
Cddilencc or non-exlflence of a relation ; and# 
fecorldly, the affirmation or deniai of that 
relation. 

24^^ This comparifon, where fomc atten- 
tion 18 requiifte^ denaands the concurrence of 
the will, and thus &r jud^ncnt may be at? 
tributed to the will ; but is properly an a<S 
of the undttj^a^lng^ as is evident in judgr 
ments that require no attentive comparifon^ 
Hit merdy the knowledge of the fignification 
r}{ the fubje<$t and predicate, as in the propo^ 
^tions, th whole ts greater; tkan any of the. pm^ 
4t€9nt^mscrcm^tpf\ two and two uh ^qual 
to four, and other firfttrutha and aatiom^: thelb 
j^gments being neceflary. 

But befopc we enter further on this iiibjedl, 
it is proper to confidcr th^ nature of relation* 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER 11. 

OF RELATIONS IN GENEftAt* 

J244t A relation in the literal fenfe im-^ 
ports an aft of the mind, carrying back its 
attention from one objed to another, after 
comp^ing them with each other: it thu$ 
difcems what the one is, or may be dcnoroi* 

' . ■ • 

nated, when compared with the other, or 
what fbnic of its properties, circumftances, or 
conditions, may be denominated, when corn- 
pared to thofe of another. 

It may therefore be defined^ thcjiateofan 
vbjeSt camparatively to another ohje^* 

545. H^nce Locke* pronounces them to 
have no reality but in^ the minds of meh ; yet 
as> the circumliance which induces the mind 
to refer one to the other, t)r, in other words, 
the referiblliiy of the one to the other, exifts 
independently of any attcnticm of the mind to 

* Locke, . lib. iv. chap. jtxx. fee. 4. And fed ibi3, 
Jfhip. 25. 

K J3 cither : 
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cither : relations may in this fenfc be faid to 
cxift independently of any aftual coraparifon 
and reference. 

246. In many relations thrcfe things necef- 
farily occnr ; the Jubje£f, that is, the thing or 
perfon referred ; the term, namely the objtdl 
referred to; and the ground or foundation of 
the reference. 

^247. Thus when a cat is compared to a 
"tiger, the cat is the fubjed: and the tiger the 
* term, between which a fimilarity is difcerned, 
and its foundation is the external form together 
with the natural difpolltion of the animals : 
the fubjedl and term are called correlatives. 
In the relation of equality in mathematics; 
the foundation cannot be diftinguifticd froni 
the fubjefl and term. 

^248. Some relations arc fynonimous; for 
inflance, thofe oijimtliarity and equality; for as 
a cat refembles a tiger, a tiger refembles a 
cat. Other relations are heteronymous ; namely, 
when the relation which the fubje6t bears to 
the term, is different from that which th^ 
term confidered as the fubje^ bears to the 
fubjcA confidered as a term. Thus the rcla- 
tiopL which 2^ father bears to \mfon^ is not the 

fame 
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fame which a Jon' hca,rs to his father : the 
former is called paternity, the latter filiation. 
So the relations of king and fubj^<fl, of caule 
and efFed:, hufband and wife, obligor and 
obligee. 

549. Of relations fome arc rtal^ namely^, 
thofe whofe foundation has, or has had, a real 
cxiftence, as that Qfjimi/itude, paternity, cauje, 
and effeSl (otherwife called cati/ation), &c.; 
but fome are merely artificial, as the relation 
Qfj!g7iification, for inftance, of words to the ob- 
}c6is they denote; and others natural, as the 
cxternat appearances of things are thc.fgm of 
the train of properties conneded with them. 



CHAPTER in, 

fF THIS RELATIONS ON WHICIi JUDGM9NT9 

ARE FOUNDER. 

r 
t 

, 2^0. The relations on which Jlmple jud^ 
ments ( that is, judgments, not cxtraded by 
ratiocination) art; toundcd, arc. firft, the re* 

K ^ lation 
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lattan of frgnification or Inclnjiony * identity ^ 
coincidence or equality y Jimtlariiy ^ preftimedjimi^ 
Jarity ; relation to pleafure or pain ; relation of 
correjpondence of means to an end, correfpondence 
of Jigns to the thing fignified\ relation to thel 
mind ; relation to power ^ of order ^ connexion^ mu'- 
tahility; fUcceJ/toni time, ftuation, dtftance, 
quantity, afiion, laws of nature, oppoftion. 

i?^ r . The relation of inch/ton, is that which 
complex, and alfo generic and fpccific words, 
tvhethcr forming the fubjeft or in the prcdi- 
irate, bear to thofe words which denote the 
bbjeds comprifed within their complexity ot 
the extent of their generality. 

Thus when I fdiy, th?Lt gold is yellow, the 
judgment is founded on the relation of the 
Signification of the complex word gold, with 
that of the attribute yehow, as yellownefs is 
comprehended in the word ^/^, which de- 
notes an aggregate of qualities or properties, 
as malleability, fufibility, a peculiar fpecifid 
gravity, fblubility in aqua regia, &c. of which 
yellownefs is one, and confequently denoted by 
iif and comprehended in its fignification. ' Si> 

* Sec Locke, book iv, cap, i. ftc» 3. 
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when I iscfjiigar isJweiU I affirm that svr cctn 
nefs is comprehended in the fxgnificatlon o£ 
the viford/ugar, &c. * 

This fame relation is the foundation of tbi( 
Applicability of generic and fpscjfic words, 
tvhctber in the fubje<9: er predicate : fo when 
I {jxjy gold k a metal, at man is afuljiance, I 
affirm that the aggregate of properties denot* 
cd by the Vrordg^Id, agrees with thbfe denoted 
by the word mttali or thofe denoted by the 
word mafti agtee with thofe denoted by the 
^otA Jiihjiitniee, and confequcntly that thei^ 
predicates mt refpeftively appli^^ble to their 
reipeftive fubj«fts. 

252. Second, the ifelati^irof iWw/if/yj whtn 
confidering a being in diifetent ftates bf dif* 
cnmftancGGi, &nd compariii^g What it i# in thf 
miA with what h in the pther» we find xi0 
other difference but that of the Aatci or citv 
jGumi^ce^ ^and thcr<^#re jtidg^ it to pfrefdrve 
ks efiential 4i{&iiguifhiiig cbam^^bf ii^ fill «f 



4 tTnfprtatiately, tharnkhrd are not perfefbljr agre^ oti 
the fignification of many coili^let wordb relating^ to snoQrl 
49 rdigtom (ul^}«As^ though aU ari^ as K^ dn^fe that, barely 
4(Botc fcnfible obj<KSs« 

^ 4 thcoii. 
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item ; or, in other words, that it is the {atxfi 
fubilance it was^. 

Thus water, when concreted into ice or 
dilated into vapour, is judged to be ftill the 
Jante fuhftance ; for it ftill prefcrves its original 
compaction, and is reducible to its original 
ftate, without any change in its original pro* 
perties. 

253. Third, the relation of co/»r/W(?»r^ of figns 
differently arranged, or' oi eqiiaUty in the 
fimpkft parts of arithmetic, algebra, or geo- 
metry, for in moft of the propofitions laid 
down in thefe Sciences, thefe relations arc dif- 
covered only by reafoning. 

2$^. ^Fourth, the relation oiJimiJiarity, or 

diffimilarity, either between two or more 

Jenfdiions Jmulfanemfly perceived, as when wc 

judge that two or more ohjeSk u£iuallyfeen have 

the fame colour. 

Or between ?Ljenfation and an idea, as when 
we fay that an ohjeSi tve now perceive, rejembks 
mie we formerly perceived. 

Or between two ideas, as that objects not 
prefent referable each othen 

On this relation, analogies and ibme figu- 
rativc expreifions and types are founded. Sec 

Ko. 51, 111^ 1 113, 11J5, iiao. 



a5o- Fiftl>> ^^^ prefumed Jimtlitude of future: 
tQpaji events often repeated, andofthepq/i to ihg 
prefevn infimilar circumflances ; this iimilitude is 
fuggcftcd by inftinft, though in many inftancet 
i:onfirmed by reafbn : the fuppofition is ib 
much the ftrongcr, as the paft events have 
been oftener repeated^ and with leaft variation 
in fubftance, though with much variety d 
circumftances. This iimilitude lc^\fupp9^ 
ftitloMS^ becauie it is not difcovered by an at* 
tentive coipparifon of objeAs^ as that is which 
is often perceived- between the qualities o( 

icnfible ,objed:s. 

Thus we judge, and Mnth the utmoft con- 
fidence, that in our climate the fun will rifc 
within twenty-four hours, though with fome 
variation as to the prccifc hour, and that ilr 
has done fo in all paft ages. So we alfo judge 
that all animals now cxifting will die, and 
thatthofe that exifted one thouiand years ago 
ure now dead, though with much variatun 
Qi age and other circumftances. 

Judgments founded on this relation are 
cdHtXtCi belief 

2S6. Sixth, the relation by which' certaia 
t(1>;e£is are fmiid CQune^ed ii)ith, or produSiw 
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^fieafwe or pain, general, or partial happine/s, 
ir unhappine/s, and the degrees of this connexkn^ 

Thus wc fay, that a falfe friend is worfe thim, 
sn open enemy J that is, more connected with om 
nnhappinefs than an open enemy iV: and thui 
ive fajr, that an objc6l is handfomc, or de- 
Uaxnt^, the one producing pleafui^ and 1^4 
^^tx pain or difguft. 

ZSJ. Seventh, the relation of correfpondenc^ 
w aptitude of parts to a whole, or of means to apr4^, 
fojed end : thu3 we iky, that a houfe isWellhuHt 
when its parts arejb conftruSied as to correfPond 
with the ufesfor which it was intended ; or that 
a political coTtfiitution is welt fratned when it 
anfwers t4ie general purpoics of internal peace, 
Juftice, arid liberty; or that an army is weU 
difcipHned when it is fo regulated, as to pro^ 
IcA with moft certainty and efficacy the {k^^ 
*iety iot whofe defence it was raifed. 

^58. Eighth, this correfpondence, when pcr^ 
reived, excites a peculiar agreeable fentimeiH 
called approbation, and the ttiivA judges of of*' 
JfSwi the airrangenient which caufes it, to be 
fi^t or proper, and this in proportion as tlui 
^correfpondence is more perifec^ ; and, on; the 
contrary,, tf tbi® correfpondence v ifl^ fotind 

groflly 

? 
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groflly defedivc or inatjequatc, a fetitinaciUr 
of difapprohatton is excited, which is difagrcc-* 
able or difguftful; and the arrangement* 
which caufes it, is judged to be tvfdng or im^^ 
proper. • 

Again, the fentiment of approbation being 
pleafing, and that of difapprob^tiori difplcaf-^ 
ing, and difagreeing with the propofed end, 
the fubftitution of the former to the latter ift 
defired, and the prefence of that arrangement 
which produces it is required ; this defire and 
tequifition of the mind is exprefled by thd 
wordsj^ow/^ and ought: thus we fay, that thd 
arrangement^/^A/ b^ ibch as to exhibit this 
correfpondence and the confequcnt itiitimenft 
of approbation. 

JE59. Alfo the author of this attahgemetit 
being juftly required arid expefted to pto&oiA 
this correfpondence, ought to produce it, or^ in 
ether words, was obliged to produce it, or it 
nl^as his rf/-//y to produce it; this duty or oblit 
gation is felt by himfelf to escift, aad tho 
failure of compliance with it is attended with, 
the painful Icntiment ot regret. 

S,6o* Further/ to Tifcquite the author of fdcft* 
A^e witlb^ pteafure^ a^nd Qf pain with paia> is % 

wifli 
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^fleapre or pain, general, or partial happmfs, 
^ unhappinefs^ and the degrees of this connexions 

Thus wc fay, that a falfe friend is worfe thim 
Mn open enemy J that is, more conneBed with ota^ 
Mnhappinefs than an open enemy is : and thui 
We fay, that an objcA is handfoinc, or de^ 
foitncd, the one producing pleafui^ and thtf^^ 
<Msher pant or difguft^ 

ZS7» Seventh, the relation of correfpondenc^ 
or aptitude of parts to a wbok, or of means to apr4^ , 
fofed end : thu3 we iay, that a koufe is wellhuUt 
when its parts are Jo conftruSied as to correjpond 
with the ufesfor which it was intended ; or that 
a political coTtftitution is welt fratned when it 
anfwers t4ie general purposes of internal peacc^ 
|uftice, and liberty; or that ait army is weU 
difciplined when it is fo regulated, as to pro^ 
teA with moft certainty and efficacy the f^^ 
*iety for whoie defence it was raifed. 

^58. Eighth, this correjpondencej when pcr^ 
reived, excites a peculiar agreeable fentimeirt 
called approbation, and the tnmA judges ofaf^ 
Jlrms the airrangement which catifes it, to be 
fight or proper, and this in proportion as tht 
^eorre/pondencc is more perife(^ ; and, oix^the 
toiitrary>. if tbi® correfpondence v vi^ fotind 

groflly 
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groflly defedivc or inadequate, a fittitinaciUr 
of difapprohatton is excited, which is difagrcc-* 
able or difguftful; and the arrangement 
which caufes it, is judged to be tvrong or iw-r 
proper. . 

Again, the fentiment of approbation being 
picafing, and that of difapprobation difplcaf-^ 
ing, and difagreeing with the propofed cttd^ 
the fubftitution of the former to the latter ift 
defired, and the prefence of that arrangement 
which produces It is required ; this defire and 
tequiiition of the mind is expreffed by thd 
Yfovdsjbould and ought : thus we fay, that tho 
arrangement^/cwA/ b^ fuch as to exhibit this 
correfpondence and the Confequcnt feiitimeitt 
of approbation, 

5559. ^'^^ ^^^ author of this aitaiigemetit 
being juftly required arid expefted to produM 
this correfpondence, oi^bt to produce it, or^ in 
©tber words, was obliged to produce it, or it 
was his dfdty to produce it ; this duty or oblt^ 
gation is feit by himfelf to e%\ik, and tho 
failure of compliance with it is attended with, 
the painful fentiment ot regret. 

i6o. Further, to r^fcqtiite the author of ^c&« 
flttc vfktk pkafure^ and ot pftin with pain, is f 

wiili 
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wifii naturally foggcftcd to, and approved by 
the naind, and therefore right and proper ; the 
omiiilon of this requital is attended with dif- 
approbation and pain, therefore its perform- 
ance i$ an obligation, debt, or duty. And 
feciprbcally, the relation betwixt the. perfon 
to whom this requital is due and its difcharge, 
is called hh merits or right ^ or, in other words, 
he is faid to deferve it. 

2^1. Ninth, the relation of conformity, or 
eorrefpondenct of figns, or propofitions with the 
rcitlity of the things fignificd, or announced: 
this is called truth* 

Thus when I fay the Newtonian fyflein is 
true, I xxitm that the propofitions xomprifing 
this lyftena arc conformable, or correfpond 
i?vith the real ftate of the objcfts they an- 
nounce. 

zSZi Tenth, relation ofobjeSis to thefacuU 
ties or various JIates of the mind, as perceptions, 
Jdeas, judgment, emotions, affedions, averfion, 
deiires, &c. ; and reciprocally of the mind and 
its ftatcs to various pbjefts, and of thefc dates 
to each other. Thus we fay, that objeds are 
mentally reprefcntcd, judged, willed, defifed; 
pleafurci and the objeds that procure it, are 

coveted^ 
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to the "Word judgment, is very different frcHt^ 
that I have given. No. Z39 — 543. He telli 
w, book, iv. chap, 1 4, fee. 3 ; *' the faculty 

* which God has given us to fupply the want 
^ of clear and certain knowledge, where it 
' cannot be had, is judgment, whereby th<? 
^ mind takes its idea3 to agree or difagrec, or 
'(which is the fame thing), that a propo- 
^ fition is true or falfe without dexnonftrativ<f 

* evidence in the proofs ; which arifes fome- 
^ times from neceffity, as better evidence 
^ cannot be had, and fojcnetimes from indo^ 

* lence, ignorance, or hafte : judgment then 
' is the putting together^ or feparating, ideas 

^ when their certain agreement is not per-. 

* ceivcd but prefumed ; that is, as the word. 
' imports, taken to be fo, before it certainly 

* appears/' 

J374. In this definition of judgment, np 
i^ther philofbpher agrees with him. Jokft/bti 
defines it to be the power of difcovering the 
jelatipn of one term^ or one propofition to 
another. Watts calls it the affirmation or 
jiegatipn of the agreement or difagreement qf 
one idea with another. Duncan fays it is an 
ad; of the mind afTcmbling ideas together, and 

joining 
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»6^. Sixteenth, the relatimii of quantity 
vrhether proper (as that which is menfurable)r 
Of improper^ that is, which is barely fufceptiblc 
of degrees j as great, ftfuiUyJinite^ hifinitef equal ^^ 
unequal yjingular, plural, many, few, rare, denfe^ 

Analogous to thefc are the relations oiexcejs 
and defeSl; on thefe comparifons are foundedjr 

'270. Seventeenth, the relations of qualities 
and alliens, as intenfity, violent, forcible, remifs, 
feehje. 

zyi. Eighteenth, relation to the inowm 
laws of nature, as ordinary, extraordinary, mira^ 
eulous. 

2yz. Nineteenth, the relation of o^^^/iozr^ 
B& friend and foe, and all the other relatioris we 
liave mentioned, contrafted with thofe that 
are contrary or contradiftory . to them; and 
fAl privations to the qualities qr properties 
whofe abfence they denote, as hlindnefs, lame'^ 
nefs, darknefsy imperfeciion, crirninality, &c. 

The relation of bodies to their different Jiates^ 
properties, modifications, and of thefe tnodi- 
fications to each other and their refpedivc 
incidents ; or of mind to its modifications an4- 
habits. 

2,2 Z* The fenfc wfaich Mr. Locke annexes 

to 
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tb the YiQX^ judgment , is very different froiH 
that I have given. No. i^^g — 343. He telll 
^$, book, iv. chap, 1 4, fee. 3 ; *' the feculty 
1' which God has given us to fupply the want 
*^ of clear and certain knowledge, where it 
*' cannot be had, is judgment^ whereby the 
" mind takes its idea^ to^ agree or difagrcc, or 
*' (which is the fame thing), that a propor 
*^ {ition is true or falfe without dexnonftrativ^ 
*^ evidence in the proofs ; which arifes fome- 
*^ times from neceffity, as better evidence 
^[ cannot be had, and fojcnetimes from indor 
'* lence, ignorance, or hafte : judgment thea 
" is the putting together^ or feparating, ideas 
^ when their certain agreement is not per-. 
'* ceivcd but prefumed ; that is, as the word 
" imports, taken to be fo, before it certainly 
'* appears/' 

J374. In this definition of judgment, np 
i^ther philofbpher agrees with him. Joh?t/bti 
defines it to be the power of difcovering the 
jfclatipn of one term^ or one propofition to 
anotht^r. Watts calls it the affirmation or 
negation of the agreement or difagreement qf 
one idea with another. Duncan fays it is an 
ad; of the mind affcrabling ideas together, and 

joining 
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joining or disjoining them according to the 
refult of its perceptions of t^ieir agreement or 
difagreement. DoStor Reid, in his treatifc on 
inteHe^ual powers, fays it is an ad of the 
mind whereby one thing is affirmed or denied 
of another. 

ZyS' According to Condillac, and ibme 
modern French philofophers, judgment con- 
lifts in the mere perception or rather difccrn-- 
jnent of the agreement pr difagreemcnt of 
ideas ; and where judgment is founded on the 
perception of the relation of identity, this may- 
be faid with fomc appearance of truth, as 
when I fay three times five is fifteen : yet 
even here I affirm the words or fighs of thefc 
terms to agree ; but in all other judgments, 
it is plain I may fufpend my aflcnt, even after 
the agreement or applicability of the predicate 
to the fubjcdl is perceived, upon a fuipicion 
that further confideration is requifite, other- 
wife, judgments founded on merely apparent 
agreements could not be avoided : a determi- 
nate affirmation is therefore requifite. Befides^ 
when I fay a learned man^ &cc. I perceive a re- 
lation between the predicate and fubjeft, but 
do not affirm any thing nor judge. 

2;^6. B.ut 
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fame which a y&»' bears to his father: the 
former is called paternity, the latter filiation. 
So the relations of king and fubj^il, of caulc 
and efFed;, hufband and wife, obligor and 
obligee. 

249. Of relations fome ztt rtah namely^, 
thofe whofe foundation has, or has had, a real 
cxiftence, as that oijimiiitudej paterfttty^ cauft^ 
and effe6i (otherwife called caufation\ &c.; 
but fome are merely artificialj as the relation 
^o{Jignificatton^ for inftance, of words to the ob- 
jeds they denote; and others natural, as the 
external appearances of things are xii^Jigns of 
the train of properties connected with them. 



CHAPTER m, 

9P THj: RELATIONS ON WHICIJ jyDOMlNT$ 

ARE FOUNDEP. 

2^0. The relations on which ^»i/Z? jud^ 
incnts (that is, judgments, not cxtradcd by 
ratiocination) ar« founded, are. firft, the re* 

K ^ lation 
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lattdn of lignifieation or indn/totty * identity , 
cmncidence or equality ^ Jtmilariiy y prefumedjimi^ 
larity; relation to pleafure or pain ; relation of 
correjpondence of means to an endy correjpondence 
of Jigns to the thing ftgnijied\ relation to the! 
wind'; relation to power y of order y connexion y mU" 
tabilftyf' fucceJJton\ time, ftuationy difiance, 
quantity y a^ion, laws of natur^^y oppoftion. 

i?5r. The relation oiinclufiony is that which 
Complex, and alfb generic and fpecific words, 
tvhethcr forming the fubjeft or in the predi- 
cate, bear to thofe words which denote the 
objedls comprifed within their complexity of 
the extent of their generality. 

Thus when I fdiyy that gold is yellow, the 
judgment is founded on the relation of the 
iignification of the complex word gold, with 
that of the attribute yellow y as yellownefs is 
comprehended in the word goldy which de- 
notes an aggregate of qualities or properties, 
^s malleability, fufibility, a peculiar fpecifid 
gravity, fblubility in aqua regia, &c. of which 
yellownefs is one, and confequently denoted by 
ft, and comprehended in its fignificatioh. ' SO 

♦ Sec Locke, book iv# cap, i. fee. 3. 

when 
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when I fayjhgarisjwe^tf I affirm that sweets 
nefs is comprehended in the fignificatlon oC 
the Mvord/ugar, &c. * 

This fa^me relation is the foundation of th^ 
lipplicability of generic and fpscrfic words^ 
ivhctbcr in the fubjed: er predicate ; fo when, 
li^Yy gold i^ a metal f at man Is afubjlance, X 
affirm that the aggregate of properties denote 
ed by the ^^otdg^ld, agrees with thofe denoted 
i>y the word tnetal ; or thofe denoted by the 
word piartf agtee ^ith thofe denoted by tbf 
^iytA fuhflmtee, and confeqwntly that theif 
predicates are refpe^lively appliit^able to their 
refpeftive fubj«Ss. 

2^2* Second, the ifelatiiWrof iW^^^rfif/y, when 
confidering a being in diiietent ftatcs Or or* 
ctrmftances^ tod comp^iBg What it i# in tbf 
m^ vfixh what h in the pt^ber^ vn find n^ 
other difference but that of the iUtei or &tr 
jOiini^ce^ and therefore j^^gP U to pfreferve 
ks efiential iii&iigiiiftiifig cbaf»^9r iof Sil fiif 



* Unfprtutiateiy, mankiftd are not perfoSHy agre^ on 
the Signification of many coiiiplex wordb relating^ to inoQrl 
49 rcli^oQs (ul^}e6by tfioiigh aU arc^ a« t^tbc^fe ttiat barely 
4faott fcofiblc obje£U« 

^4 tiicmi 
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them ; or, in other words, that it is the fam^ 
fubftancc it was!. 

Thus water, when concreted into ice or 
dilated into vapour ^ is judged to be ftill the 
fame fuhftance i for it ftill preferves its original 
compofition, and is reducible to its original 
ftate, without any change in its original pro* 
pertics, 

^253. Third, the relation of comc/Vwc^ of figns 
differently arranged, or' oi equality in the 
fimpleft parts of arithmetic, algebra, or geo- 
toetry, for in moft of the propofitions laid 
down in thcfe Sciences, thefe relations arc dif- 
covered only by reafoning. 
• 554. Fourth, the relation oiJimiUarity^ or 
diffimilarity, either between two or more 
Jenfdtions JmuUanetmfly perceived, as when wc 
judge that two or more ohjeSh a finally feen have 
the fame colour. 

Or between ^fmfation and an idea, as whcii 
we iay that an ohje£i we now perceive, refemhks 
mte we formerly perceived. 

Or between two ideas, as that objcjfls not 
prefent refemble each other. 

On this relation, analogies and Ibmc figu- 
rative expreffions and types are founded. Sec 
Ko*5i, iiu, 1113, 11J5, iiao. 

Hi* Fifths 
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855- IPifth, the pre/umedJtmlUude<>ffutm^ 
to pa/i events often repeated, and of the pqft to the 
prefentmfimiJarcircumflances\ this Similitude is 
fuggefted by inflin^i though in many inftancet 
confirmed by reafon : the fuppofition is ib 
much the ftrongcr, as the paft events have 
been oftener repeated^ and with leaft variatioii 
in fubilance, though with much variety of 
circumftances. This fimilitude I cdXifuppo^ 
fititlous^ becauie it is not difcovered by an at- 
tentive coqiparifon of objecfbi as that is which 
is often perceived- between the <jualities of 
fenfible .objects. 

Thus we judge, and with the utmoft con^ 
fidence, that in our climate the fun will rife 
within twenty-four hours, though with fomc 
variation as to the precife hour, and that ilr> 
has done fo in all paft ages. So we alfojiid^ 
that all animals now exifting will die^ and 
thatthofe that exifted one thousand years ago 
Ve now dead^ though with much variation 
of age and other circumftances. 

Judgments founded on this relation ^a« 
called heltef. 

^56. Sixth, the relation by which certaia 
^jt£lt are fmiid CQumSled ubithp w produ&ivB 
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their fimpleft forms. So in geometry, the con- 
formity of each propofition with fon;ie other 
propofition, whofe relation to primary truths 
and axioms had already been unambiguoufly 
difcerned, is fhewn with equal clcarnefs when 
the attention 'and memory are fufficiently 
ftrong. 

283. But other relations, not capable of 
being determined with fuch precifion, arc 
cxprefled not by iimple figns but by words, 
whofe fignification cannot/be exhibited to the 
fcnfes, though taken from fenfiblc objefts and 
confcquently metaphorical. Sometimes am- 
biguous, and differently uftderftood, and con- 
tracted or extended in the minds of different 
pcrfons: in no fcience docs this ambiguity 
oftener occur* than in metaphyfics. Thus 
Mr. lyocke applied a fignification to the word 
judgment f very different from that which this 
word denotes among all metaphyiicians : thus 
the word idea has frequently been mifapplicd 
by moft writers. Tiie Romans long under* 
flood by the word virtue only courage, nor is 
, its (jgnification even at prefcnt unanimoufly 
fettled. 

^84. Hence the evidence moft frequently^ 

attainable 
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attainable in treating of thefc relations is thd 
indirect. 

^385. Evidence is always^accompanied with 
Certainty, but certainty is often dejlitute of evi^ 
dince : thus fome Mahometans are as certain 
of the truth of their religion as we are of purs, 
to fay nothing of our own various fefts ; yet 
none will fay that both are founded on evi- 
dence. Evidence arifes from intuitive, der 
monftrative, or inftindive knowledge; cer- 
talnty, often from early habits, a partial view 
of a fubje<B:, or a paffionate regard for fome 
fentiment or opinion. Evidence excludes aU 
poffible doubt; certainty only all adual doubt. 
Evidence, is contrafted with obfcurity ; cer- 
tainty with probability or doubt. We arfc 
f:ertain that future events of a phyfical nature 
will correfpond with thofe that we hav^ here- 
tofore conftantly and uniformly experienced; 
but we have no intriniic evidence of fuch cor- 
tefpondence and conformity' in all cafes ; for, 
as Hume juftly obferves, the contrary involves 
no contradi<ftion. 

And here, for the lake of perfpicuity, it may 
be proper to notice a^ few general circum* 
ftanccs in which this alTurance arifes, and 

L 4 which 
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which fervc to djiftinguiftj it uito diftb^ 
^ccies. 

j386. The firft is Metaphyseal certainty, 
which is cOmmjonly attended !with, ^n4 
grounded upon, evidence. This attends our 
actual fenfations und other perceptions, sihd 
the clear and difiin<^ memory of the paft, and 
^1 demopftrative reiionings deduced ix^m our 
perceptions, &c. 

. ^87. The fecond is phyftcg^l certainty, whidi 
%% ieldom attended with evidence; pf this 
nature is the affurance that j^tt^nds the hglief 
iir expeftation of any future physical fa<ft, 
. J288. The third is moral certainty, which 
attends felf- evident, o»r demonftr^tiye naorjd 
4T*itbs„ and frequently the belief f^f t^he ^^ 
s>t cxpefiation of the future aiftipng 0f ratioptaJi 
agents. It is often grounded upon, j^ut cilft^ 
alio unaccompanied by, evidence, , 

^8^. The fourth is of a mixed nature, x^y 
gwding paft oar diftant phyfical. fafts, which 
Wf have never experienced, and is grouftdc4 
jpartly on their conformity with our own e»r 
perience, and partly on teftimony^ Soraetim6s 
^c one;, 8i>d Sometimes the other^ is the prcdor^ 
:finnaj:it ingr^ientthat produces thi8;ceytsi©ty. 

, . CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^MOfMHTl^S (in A LOGIGAIi SENSB) ARE SUCK 
C^HAEACTJSRS AS A&¥( FQUND IN ALL THINGS^ 

^ ANV W WHICH THEY AGBEE WITH, OB DIFFEft 
FJKPM^ EACIf OTHER. 



,* , Of ejfenttal Properties. 

^ 3^0. Ej^ntial properties axe thoie which 1q 
jBKBcaflarily r^folt from, or accompany the 
^(fflc^ce of a bieiiigv that without them a thing 
would not be what it is : of thefc many are 
finknown by us, but many alfo of various 
ithings are known, and without a knowledge 
^f tbcfc, or fome. of thefe, one thing cannot 
blB diftinguifhed from another. 

391. Of eflential properties, ipme are iimilar 
in al^ things, and fome in a great variety of 
things ; thefe and the terms that denote them 
^Xt called generic properties, or more Ihi^rtly 
generq. 

'i?9«. But this multitude of things w hich 
,fjp^^ Similar generic properties, poiTefs alfo 

other 
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joining or disjoining them according to the 
refult of its perceptions of t^ieir agreement or 
^ifagreement. DoSlor RetJy in his treatifc on 
inteHe^ual powers, fays it is an ad of the 
mind whereby one thing is affirmed or denied 
of another. 

zyS' According to CondlUac, and ibme 
modem French philolbphers, judgment con- 
lifts in the mere perception or rather difccrn-- 
ment of the agreement pr difagreement of 
ideas ; and where judgment is founded on the 
perception of the relation of identity, this may- 
be faid with fomc appearance of truth, as 
when I fay three times five is fifteen : yet 
even here I affirm the words or fighs of thefe 
terms to agree ; but in all other judgments, 
it is plain I may fufpend my afTent, even after 
the agreement or applicability of the predicate 
to the fubjedl is perceived, upon a fuipicidn 
that further confideration is requifite, other- 
wife, judgments founded on merely apparent 
agreements could not be avoided : a determi- 
nate affirmation is therefore requifite, Befides^ 
when I fay a learned man^ &ic. I perceive a re- 
lation between the predicate and fubjeft, but 
do not affirm any thin^ nor judge. 

2;^6. Bjit 



it 
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ifS. But Condillac zAvmxxi fomfewEat 
more exteaorcfinaty; he tells ua thtt dl 
judgments arc icnfations: thus, fays hci,/^ when 
*^ I hy this tree bos hraticbes, it is certain. that 
** the feniation is finglc, yet I mu^ {ndke u& 
*Vof the general -vVord tree^ arid the generajl 
" 'tvofd branches f and affirm their co-exiflence 
in my fenfation by the w<ird bos. So if I 
fay this tree bos no branches, the fenfation is 
'^* equally iina pie, for it barely exhibits a tree 
" without branches ; but to exprefs it, I muft 
-•* feparate the general words by the negative 
'* {\gn Ho^ But he ihould confidef, that in 
faft thofc propofitions are not judgments, but 
dbily declarations of the ftatcs of the mind 
of the pefjfon who announces them, as already 
faid. No. 2,^1 ; and in the fame manner if it 
had been faid Ifmo this tree with branches, 
the prbpoiitiori W0U W ahnounee no judgment, 
but only declare the idea of fuch a tree : ideas 
being only the copies of fenfations. But when 
we fpeak of the fenfations or ideas of other 
minds, ive do riot arinouricc out own fenfa- 
tions, but -wc judge of thofe perceived by 
others, for fuch judgnicrits are founded on the 
perception' of relations : thus when J fay 

Xj travelling 
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travelling to London jou Jaw trees ; this judg- 
ment is fouiitled on the relation, No. ^62> of 
the faculty of feeing to the trees that exifl on 
both fides of the road. The falfehood of this 
opinion is equally evident, when we confider 
^e various judgments we make of things that 
. cannot be the objefts of fenfe, as that thejhul 
is immortal, God is jti/i ; or thofe relative to 
notions, as religion is rejpefiahle, judgments fre-^ 
quently require deliberation, &c. ; or judgment* 
grounded on teftimony. In a later woric, 
Gondillac expreffes himfclf more juftly. Sec 
Grammaire, vol. i. p. 169, 170, &c» Sec alio 
6 Condillac, ^2, where he contradiAs his 
former opinion that judgment is a mere per- 
ception of a relation ; and I Condillac, :?57» 

Of Evidence. 

277. The affirmation which conftitutcs 
judgment, is always accompanied with a fen- 
tinient of a peculiar kind; if ftrong, it ii 
called confidence, holdnefs, or Jirmnefsi and if 
feeble, fujpicion, belief, doubt, or befitation^ 
which is more or lefs ftrong or feeble, accord-^ 
ing as the relation betwixt the fmbjed[ and 
predicate, on the perception of which, the 

affirmatioi. 
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Affirmation is founded is more clearly, fullyj 
and accurately difcerned, or that no relation 
cxifts. - 

\278. The full and accurate difccrnmcnt of 
the relation is called evidence ; and if it be 
immediately difcerned when the fignification 
of the words that exprefs the fubjeil and pre-^ 
dicatc is underftood, it is called intuitive evi^ 
dence^ and the aft of difcerning it is called m- 

tuition. Thus when it is faid the vohole is 

» , -^ ' , 

greater than its part^ this judgrhent is founded 
on the relation of quantity ^ No. 269, which 
is inftantly difcerned when the figniiication 
of the words whole and part is known ; the 
propolition is therefore called evident. The 
affirmation or; judgment cxprefled by the 
word is, is called true\ and the propolition 
itfelf is called a truth, and, being difcovered 
by intuition, ^^Jirji truth, as it requires the in- 
termediation of no other truth to prove its 
truth ; but in moft cafes, the evidence is dif- 
covered only bya train of reafoning* as will bft 
feen in the fequcl. 

The relationfi on which judgments attended 
with evidence have in many cafes been 
grounded, arc firft, that of fignijication of 

\j^ % words; 
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CHAPTER V. 

•r OPPOSITIOK AND MEDIUMS*. 

500. Four forts of oppofition arc com- 
inonly diflinguifhed : the contradi^ory, as 
that between fomdthing and nothing; tht 
contrary, which exifts betwixt qualities or pro- 
perties that exclude each other from the fame 
fubjeft at the fame time, and in the fame rc- 
^e<ft> a,s beat, and cold; prhativf, as lifn and 
death i and relative, as caufe and effect, for 
nothing can be the caufe and efFeft of itfelf* 

301 . Di/^arate are thofe things which 
differ as widely frorai many other things as 
from each other : thus a man differs as widely 
from a hotfc a^ from a goat. 

302. A medium is what lies betwixt two 
extremes, and is equally diftant from both. 
Of thefe two forts are diftinguilhed ; namely, 
a medium . by participation, as warmth be- 
tween beat and cold^ thus air at 3^5^ is deemed 
cold, and at 97° is d«emed hot, but at 65* is 

deemed 
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deemed warm. A 'medium hy exchi^ou, it 
that which excludes both extremes : thus fru- 
gality cx<;ludes both avarice and prodigality. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF DEFINITON ANU DESCRIPTION. 

303. A definition is a declaration of tlic 
nature of an ohjeLfj or of the fignification of a 
wpr^, or an enumeration of the feveral fimple 
ideas, or notions couched under any terms in 
the relation in which they (land to each 
•then • 

304. To defcrtbe is. to enumerate the ex-, 
ternal appearances of an objedl, or to denote it 
by its effeAs in given cafes : thus men are de-n 
fcfibed by their fize, bulk, features, com- 
plcxion, age, and other peculiarities ; the ag^ 
grcg^tc of which ferves to diftinguifli one 
individual from another. 

305. Hence definitions, are of two kinds,, 
real and nominal : thus the nominal definition 
•f God, is the Jupremejbvereign of the univer/e; 

and 



thd t^c real, is a being vohofe expend is mt'-^ 
cdTEry ; for this dcnotps the cffential pix>pcrty 
that diflinguifibcs him frodi all 6ther beings^ 
and from which all his known attributes may 
be deduced : the other denotes only a re-- 
lation. 

306. To define a corporeal objeft, is to in- 
dicate its phyfical conftitution, that is, the 
ingredients of which it confifts and their pro- 
portion ; for this compofition conftitutes its 
nature, and alone remains, when all its modi*' 
fications are altered : thus water may be de- 
fined a compound oif eighty-fevcn parts by 
weight of oxygen, and thirteen of hydrogpn 
airs in a concrete ftate, or in that proportion. 
Now whether this water appear in the ftate 
of ice, or in that of a liquid, or in that of 
vajpour, this conftitution remains unaltered. 

367. The nominal definition of water, or 
rather of the word water, is an inodorous, 
colourlefs, tafteleis, liquid, convertible into 
neam at the heat of 7,12 , and into ice at the 
temperature of 3:3°, and a folvent for .falts, 
gums, &c. : thefe properties are indeed fuf- 
ficient to diftinguiih it, but do not annoi^nce 
its compofition. 

3o8, The 
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groflly defedirc or inadequate, a feiitimcnt' 
of difaffrohation is excited, which is difagrcc- 
able or difguftful; and the arrangement 
which caufes it, is judged to be wrang or m-^ 

< 

proper. . . 

Again, the fentiment of approbation being 
p1eaiing> and that of difapprobation difpleaf- 
ing, and difagreeing with the propofed end, 
the fubftitution of the former to the latter ift 
defired, and the prefence of that arrangement 
which produces it is required ; this defire and 
tequifition of the mind is expreflcd by tha 
-words Jbould and ought : thus we fay, that tho 
trrangementy7/(?ttA/ b6 fuch as to exhibit this 
corrcfpondence and the confequcnt fentiment 
of approbation. 

ssg. Alfo the author of thi^ i^i^angement 
being juftly required and expefted to produ^ 
tlbis correfpondence, ought to produce it, or, ia 
©tber words, w as obliged to produce it, ©t it 
i^Sks his dr4ty to produce it ; this duty or obii^ 
gfttion is felt by bimfelf to e%i(k, aad th9 
failure of compliance with it is attended with, 
the painful fentiment ot regret. 

260. Further/to requite the author of pie&« 
Imc vi\iik picture, and ctf pain with pain, is 4 

wifli 
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by appropriate nominal definitions and dc- 
fcriptions/ / 

310. Our knowledge of the compofition, 
A // ^ or phyfical conftitution, of bodies, does not 

' enable us to deduce their obvious properties 
from their conftitution, nor can we find any 
connexion between them: thus the know- 
ledge of the conftitution of water does not 
enable us to explain why it is liquid at 
certain temperatures, why it is taftclefs, why 
it is a folvent, &c. ; but ite is of great im- 
portance in affording us an explanation of 
various chymical phenomena, as the illuflrious 
Lavoifier has fliewn in numerous inftances. 

311. But in mathematical, moral, and 
metaphyfical fciences, definitions arc of morii 
general importance; for from thfe definition 
of a triangle or circle, their properties may 

.aM^ be fucceffively deduced : and the reafon is, 

becaufe the properties of thele figures are re- 
lations cflentially connefted with them, sutid 
with each other; whereas the properties of 
mere fenfiblc objeds bear either none, or only 
an arbitrary relation to each other. 

31^. When the objeft to be defined is 
known> partly by coofcioufnefs, partly by the 

teftimony 
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teftimony of our fenfes, and partly by the 
ifiofl cogent analogies^ its nature is defined 
by indicating the parts thus known. Thus 
man being defined to confift of a body and a 
peculiar intelligent principle, with refpeft to 
ourfelves, we know this by confcioufnefs ; 
but with refpedl to other men, we know them 
to be fuch by the teftimony of our fenfes as 
to their bodies ; and we infer the exiftence of 
an intelligent principle fimilar to our own^ 
from the analogy of their adions, wants, and 
defires, with our own in fimilar circumftances- 
313. With refpeft to fubftances, ofwhich^ 
npt being objects of fenfe, we have only 
notions and not ideas, as God and the human 
foul, we muft define them by indicating fome 
property by which they refemble or bear fome 
analogy to other beings, and fbme property 
by which they are necefl!arily diftinguiflied' 
from all \)ther beings, or at leaft from . thofe 
of a different fpecies : thus God is defined to 
be an Intelligent Being whofe exifience is nece/^ 
fary. As an intelligent Being, there exifts 
fome analogy tetwixt his nature and that of 
the human foul ; but the neceffity of his ex- 
igence diftinguifhcs him from all other beings. 

M;$ 314. Ideas^ 
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5T4, Ideas, ferifations, volitions, pslffiotis^ 
iftd in general all- modifications of the mind, 
are incapable of being explaiitcd by any de« 
finition to thofe who havte not perceived or 
felt them : however, many of them alfe 
marked by charaAeriftic external appearances, 
6r peculiar properties or effefts ; and to many 
afFedions, namei have been given, which, 
when fuperficially confidered, denote only 
ibme leading fentiment ; yet, when this fenti- 
ment is attentively confidered, it willbe found 
to be accompanied ty, and originate from, a 
groupe of lefs prominent fentiments, the de- 
velopement of which conftitutes the definition 
of that name in the fame manner hs the it^ 
original properties to which the name oi gold 
was originally given, are now aifociated with 
all the properties fubfequently difcdvercd in 
that metal, and denoted by, and compre- 
hended in, that name, though only a few arc 
generally known, and the enumeration of all 
thefe conftitutes its definition. Even flic 
^mpleft fenfations may in fome ntieafure be 
^efcribed by their common properties and 
their peculiar efFeds : thus reJnefs cannot in- 
deed be defined, yet it may be defcribed to 

be 
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be a cokm mcq/ioned hy a ray of Tight of aU 
Qthers the lea/i' refmngihh. 

315. The various di&rders, whether mental 
or corporal, by which mankind are afflicted, 
are capable only of a nominal, not a real 
definition. 

3 1 6. The notions we attach to words cx- 
prefling power ^ faculty, caufs, principle, a5ii^ 
vity, arc capable of a nominal definition, but 
that particular conftitution of the mind to 
which they owe their exiftence is imknown. 

317. The notions of right, wrong, virtue, 
vice, ohligation, and the various dilliaclions of 
dominion, are tapable of real definitions with 
which the nominal alfo coincide: they. are 
alfo capable of being defcribed by their effeds. 

318. Both definitions and defctiptions 
(hould be as fliort as the intelligence of the 
names and things defined will permit them 
to be : they fhould be fuch as to fuit nothing 
elfe more *ltntelligible or lefs ambiguous, and 
capable of being fubftituted for the word de* 
fined. 

318.*' Many have thought the definitions 
#f certain words ufclefs, as they do not render 
their fignifiqation better known, but this is a 

M 3 raiftakc ; 
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miftake r one principal ufc of definitions, U 
to Sffign a prectfe fignification not iubjcft to 
variation in various circuniftanccs, as the 
vague fignification of words frequently is. 



CHAPTER VIL 



DIVISION, 



519. This, in logick, denotes cither an cnu* 
meration of the feveral fpecies that may be 
arranged under a generic appellation ; thus 
under the appellation animal, rational and ir-> 
rational animals may be arranged. 

Or, fecondly, the fubdivifions of any quan« 
tity : thus a fathom is divided into yards or 
feet, a yard into feet, and a foot into inches. 

Or, thirdly, the diftinft component parts 
of any vvhole, as a book is divided into 
chapters, and thcfe into fedions, &c. 

Or, fourthly, the feveral properties attri-- 
butable to any being : thus the attributes of 
the Divine Being are divided into phyjical, as 
omnipotence, omnifcience, eternity, &c. ; or 
fttoral, as goodnels, inercy, juftice. 

Fifthly, 

■ ■■ 7 ' 
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Fifthly, the properties, one or other of 
which a fubjcA muft poffcfs, but not both 
together : thus every number is odd or even ; 
all bodies either move or are at re/i, &c. 

Sixthly, the different fenfes of which a 
word is fufceptible, or in which it has been 
underftood. 

The rules of complete divifion are, 

3:50. Firft, that the members of the divi-» ' 
iion Ihould comprehend the whole extent of 
the obje<fl divided: fuch is the divifion of 
number into odd and even. 

s 

321. Secondly, that none of the members 
of a divifion fhould contain any of the other 
members ; yet when they are confidered under 
different relations, this rule is not infringed. 
Thus the objeft of geometry is divifiblc into 
lines ^furf aces J d^nAfoUds; though lines arcne- 
ceffarily included in furfaces, bccaufe they arc 
obje6ls of feparate confideration ; but opinions 
are not accurately divifible into true^falfey and 
probable^ but rather into true and falfe, for 
probable opinions may be true or they may 
be falfe ^ 

^%%. Thirdly, that the parts into which 
any wh©l€ is firft divided, fliould be the 

M 4 largcft 
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krgcft arid moft comprehcnfivc: thus & king-^ 
dom is divided into provinces, and thefe into 
counties, &c, ; Europe is divided into coun^ 
tries fituated above lat. 50°, and thofe fituated 
belowr lat. 50°, &c. 

^2"^. Fourthly, that the fubdivifions fhoul4^ 
not be too numerous, as fuph overload the 
^ inempry and introduce confufion, 
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PART III. 

OF THE DIFFERENT EFFECTS OF RATJOCfc 

NATION, 

Thcfc arc conviftion, certainty, belief, pcr-» 
fqafion, prefumption, opinion, or doubt. 

The means of producing thefc effe<5b arqf 
palled arguments or proofe, 



CHAPTER r. 



Of PROOFS. 



3^54. In general it may be faid* that the 
means of difcovering and afcertainiqg either 
truth or falfehbod are called proofs; and in 
this fenfe, the middle term, which fhews the 
agreement or dilagreement of a fubjeft and 
predicate, may be called ^ proof i but more par- 
ticularly it denotes an grgunient;, or a feries o# 

^ arguments. 
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arguments^ i^nmediately oc gradually colleA« 
ing the truth or falfehood, doubtfulncfs or 
uncertainty of any aflertion, from other 
truths, cither already aflcnted to or generally 
known ; fo that to prove a propofition, is 
to roanifeft its truth, All proofs are either 
demonftrafwej induhitahk, probable, or doubtful, 
of each of which fome notice Ihall be taken. 



CHAPTER 11. 



OF DEMONSTRATION, OR DEMONSTRATIVE 

PROOF. 

^2 5. A demonftration is an argument, or 
a feries of arguments, whofe premifes are 
felf-cvident, or at leaft previoufly proved and 
agreed to, and whofe conclufion is truly and 
neceflarily i nferred . 

gz6. The refult of demonftration is called 
Inovoledge, that is a clear and immediate per- 
ception of the truth demonftrated ; this is 
knowledge in the ftrifteft fenfe of the word ; 
but if the demonftrated truth was extratdled 
from a feries of previous demonftxated propo- 

fitions. 
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fitions, the coricluiion being grounded, on pre-* 
mifes whofe evidence is barely reniemhered^ is 
not diredl and immediate, and confequentljr 
Ibmcwhat lefs perfect : yet if upon a re-cx- 
amination of each of the premifcs their truth 
be alccrtained, and confirmed by the tefti- 
mony of adequate judges, no fhadow of doubt 
any longer remains ; and in faift, after a 
certain length of tin;je, the truth of all dc--. 
monftrations, whofe premifes are forgotten^ 
refts on the memory of its having been for- 
merly demonftrated, arid alfQ on the tefti- 
mony of others ; and confequently the know- 
ledge thus retained, partakes of the nature of 
belief. 

^zy. Demonftrations are of two forts, for 
they are confequences deduced from princi- 
ples agreed to, or caufes already knovyn to 
cxift, or from the nature of the fubje<ft of the 
dcmonftration, and fuch are called demon- 
ftrations or arguments a priori, as the premifes 
are fuppbfed to be known before the con- 
clufion. 

Or, fecondly, they deduce tl>e exiftencc of 
a caufc from the nature of [ henomena already 
known tp exift ; and, as all efFeds arepofterior 

t* 
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to their caufcs, thefe dcmonftrations arc called 
trgvixncnts a po/ieriori. ^ i 

328. Hence yrc fee the difference betweeni 
intuiiive truths and demonflrated truths; the 
fcrnier being immediately perceived as foou 
as the terms are underftood, and tha latter 
only by the intermediation of reafoning. The 
cxiflence of our minds and of our perceptions 
is intuitively known; that of the fupremc 
Being, and of many of his attributes, is knovi^a 
only by reafoning. 

^zg, Demonilrations a priori are contained 
in,^ and deduced- from, premifcs whofe evi- 
dence is Cither intaitlve or demonftrated. 
Demonilrations a pojlcnorl^ tlie exlilence of 
phenomena being either admitted, or proved 
by the teftimony of the fenfes, prove the ab- 
folute impoffibility of their exiftence, if the 
cxiftcnce offomething which is denominated 
their caufe, be not alfo admitted : both tbcfe 
fpecies of demonftration are dire^l. 

330. Nearly allied to. thefe are dcmon- 
ftrations ab itnpojjihirty or ex abfurdo: thefe 
eftablifh the truth of any aflertion, by laying 
dawn- a propofition direAly cohtradiftory to 
the affertion to be proved, and ihewing that 

thia 
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ibis eontradiftory prapofition is alfo contra- 
di<ft<!>ry to -fome eftabliflied maxim or trutfe. 
It differs from demonftration a fojiermi in 
this, that it is not deduced from an admitted 
truth, but from the oppofition of its contra- 
diftion to an admitted truth. 

331. To this we may alfo annex a demon* 
ftration ufed by antient mathematicians, called 
the method of exbatiftion, by which they proved 
the equality of two quantities by a redu^io 
ud ahfurdum ; fhewing that if one quantity be 
fuppofed greater or Icfs than the other, there 
will arifc a contradiction.^ 

2^'^'2,. Mathematicians, and particularly Mr. 
Frenicle, alfo ufe another method of demon- 
ftration in arithmetic, called the method of 
^fxchijion^ previoufly fhcv/ing that certain 
numbers (fuppofe all odd numbers, or all even 
numbers) are unfit for the folution of a prob- 
lem; and then gradually excluding others, 
until they arive at one number (or fet of 
numbers) which alone afford the folution. 
This method may alfo be extended to other 
fubjcfts, if all the hypothefes concerning 

•^ Sec Hutton's^ DifHonary. 

fcrtain 
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certain objcAs can be enumerated, and only 
one can be fuppofcd to foke the qucftion pro- 
pofed^ as Marfh has done. 

g^^. The evidence of the aSlual percep- 
tions of our fenfes is equal to that of any de- 
monftration, and is therefore juftly called by 
Mr. Locke fenfithe knowledge. Book iv. 
chap. iii. p. 139; and chap. xi. fee. 9. p. 

534. In phyftcal fubjefts, no dcmonllra- 
tions, properly fo called, can be had, except as 
far as certain experiments are adlually obferved 
by our fenfes, which obfervations are equi- 
valent to demonftrations, or as far as certain 
refill ts are a prion deducible from certain al- 
lowed properties of bodies. 

^^^. In the fcience of morals^ many truths 
are capable of demonftration, inafmuch as it 
contains many felf-evident axioms, from which 
confequences may dcmonftrably be deduced; 
yet it-muft be owned, that demonftrations arc 
much more dlfEcultly obtained in this fcience 
than in any other, for feveral reafons. 

Firft, becaufe definitions of the terms to be 
employed are not univerfally agreed upop. 

Secondly, becaufe thefe axioms are, not 

founded 
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founded on the flgnification of words and the 
relations refulting therefrom (as of whole and 
part, greater and leffer,) nor on the arrange- 
ment of figns ; nor can in any way be fub- 
jeAed to the teftimony of the fenfes, but arc 
merely colIeAed from the feelings of mankind 
in certain .fimila^ cirCumftances, which arc 
often dcraingcd, if not effaced, by education,, 
cuftom, example, and paffion. 

Thirdly, becaufc they frequently limit each 
other; their application, and even their juft 
cxpreffion, Taryihg with thofe circumftances : 
thus the axiom, that we Jhould do to others 
what we wipi them to do to us, is limited hj 
another axiom, that the guilty JkouJd hepuni/h-- 
td; and is to be.underftood with various other 
modifications, according to the varipus illa- 
tions in which other perfons ftand with rc- 
fpc6t to us : however, both Locke and Leib- 
nitz think that morals may be demonilrated. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER III. 

•r INDUBITABLE PROOFS, THAT IS, PRODUC- 
TIVE OF CERTAINTY. 

g^6. Certainty, fts we have already fccn, is 
that ftate of mind ia which we experience a 
full aiTurance, or contidence of the truth or 
falfehood of any aflertion ; and therefore fiich 
politions as are deduced from premifes, which, 
though not evident, produce this confidence, 
arc emphatically ftyled proofs, as contradifldn- 
-guilhed from demonflrations and mere pro- 
babilities. 

337* With this ftatc of mind, all oBual 
doubt or even fufpicion of falfehood is incom- 
patible, and therefore excluded ; and the pro- 
pofitions thus affirmed or denied are called 
eeriain, and fo alfo are the objcds they de- 
note. 

338. Certainty is either genuine 01 fuj^i-^ 
€ious : genuine is that which originates from 
indubitable arguments that approach moil to 

a dc- 
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lAondratidn^ being ttioft confonant with efta« 
bliflicd truths, whether metaphyjical, phyfical,i 
moral, or critical, &c. Stispicious is that 
which is founded on proofs of an ambiguous 
nature, being ibmetimes juft, but in many 
cafes fallacious, and thei:efore in all cafes rc-^ 
quires to be verified by a careful fcrutiny. 
" 339' A^siin, indubitable proofs are either 
dire^ or indirg^, or mixed: direct proofs, in 
Jpeculativ^ fubjcfts, are affertions of whoic 
truth we arc convinced or certain, after having 
ourfclvcs confidercd and examined them ; or 
as to faSis^ fuch as arc confotiant to our own 
perfonal and general experience: thus wc 
believe, independently of any teftimony, that 
the fun has rijen hefpre we were horn. 
. 340. Indirect proofs are the legitimate con- 
fequenccs of the dircd: ; fuch are duly-condi- 
tioned teftimony as to matters of fa£l, and fuf- 
ficient and approved authority as to fpeculativc 
do6:rine$. 

341. Tejiimony is the iblc medium by which 
wc can be certain of the exiftence of things,, 
pcrfons, or fads, which our own fenfes have 
not witncfled, and of which we have no direft 
proof. 

N 34«. With 
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^42. With regard to ^6?^ (under whiclr 
denomination I comptife all the above obje6Js) 
wc muft remark, that fome are perfedly indifr 
fercnt, their oceurrence or non-^occurrence 
being eon^nant to common obfervation; 
fuch as the arrival of a (hip at a, feaport ufualljr 
frequented, the fall of rain on fome day in 
December, the death of a peribn at an ad- 
vanced age, &<:« ; theie I ihall call common^ 
dfdinary, or equicafual faSls. 

543. Some are extraordinary y fuch as the 
birth of twins, the iudden natural death of 
young perfons, froft in the month of Jutte^ 
and fuch like fa^s that rarely occur. 

344* Some are marvellous ^ being the refults 
of natural powers, with whole e:itent, and 
fonfic of whole cxiftcnce we were previoulTy 
unacquaitited ; fiK;h as certain monlhous 
animal produ^ions, as anlmab with two 
heads, the ftrength of Sampfon o* Mild, the 
comprehcnlive abilities of Newton, the mc^ 
moiy of Dr. Wallis, the phenomena of gun- 
powder, niagnetifm, cleftricity, galvanilm, 
&c. ; nay, even the moft common pkienomoifs 
previous to their obfervation, as t&e conge- 
lation of water muft have appeared to the 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants d£ the loweil latitudes : kit thefe 
lads re^dively varying from cohimdn ei- 
perienGe, muft at firfl excite wonder and 
repel belief* 

345. Laftly, thofe that aic miraculaiii, 
i¥hich not only vary from, but dircftly cott- 
tradift expedations and maxims grirarided on 
univerfal and uniform experience, being pro- 
duced by means fimilar to thofe which fuch 
experience has proved to be inadequate to their 
produftion : thus fuch experience has taught 
us thai no dead man has ever re-^afTumed life at 
the command of another man. 3ut the Scrips 
turc affufes us^ that fome dead men have been 
feftored to life by the mere command of 
anbthcif man, and mahy more fimilar fafts. 

To thefe wc may annex fupernatural ap^ 
pear antes y fuch as that of angels, which do 
not indeed contradift the experienced refults 
of natural powers, but are evidently inde- 
pendant of, and underivcd from, them. 

346. The teftimony by which we are con- 
Tihced of the exiftence of the faft attefted, 
muft be fuch as we are certain cannot be falfe, 
for the mind rcafons thus : of the exiftcncq 
©f objects which I myielf perceived by my 

N a fenfes^ 
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^fciifts, I have the fullcff afluraticc ; t hare 
^Ifb; the fuUcft aflurance, that other pcrfaris 
*who pcrccLvc olgcAs ia the fame .manner 
muft have the fame certainty of their ex- 
iftdnccjVand if this certainty can be trans- 
mitted ;tOf me Without atty diminution, it is 
jeqiiivAlcnt to thatwhichrayfelf could acquire; 
but I have the mofb foUd grounds to expoA 
4uch tranfmiiSoh, when the teftimony is ac- 
companied with the following circumlbinces. 
Thefe circumftanccs are ; 

347» The firft ncccffary circumftance, is a 
fufHcicnt power in the witncfe of diftinguilhing 
Of difcerning.thc objcft attefted : with rcfpcd 
to fimple obje(3s of fenfe, where noflight-of- 
hand nor^impofturc can reaibnably be fuf- 
peded, nor any failure or uncommon ufe of 
the organ of fenfe in the witnefs, this qualifi- 
cation may be luppofcd ; but, in other cafes,, 
it may be neceffary to prove it- 

348, Secondly, uniform experience of the 
veracity of the witncfs on numerous fitnilar 
indances, and of his known charader and de- 
portment : it is on fuch repeated experience, 
that our certainty of any future^hyfical event 
Veils. It is true, that phyilcal events refult- 

- ing 
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ing fifom ncccffary caufes, cannot deviate froth 
their ufual courfe ; whereas^ the mind of man, 
not being fubjedled to unvarying caiifes, may 
be influenced by various motives to decline' 
from its oifual line of condu<fl ; ' but from this 
circumftancc we can only infer, that a cer- 
tainty of the abfenee of all fuch fedu6liyc 
motives, is requifite to eftabliih the fuileft af- 
furancc of the veracity of the witncls in any 
particular inftance: how this certainty may 
be obtained we fhall prefently lee. 

349. Thirdly, the accord and ccMrefpon- 
dence of fuchcircumftanicesas (hould naturally 
be expeded to precede, attend, or follow the 
fa<a attefted. 

350. Fourthly, the £in6lion of an oath, 
with a due knowledge of the civil and reli- 
gious penalties annexed to its breach, 

351. Fifthly, the concurrent and uncon- 
tradided tcftimony of other unimpeached 
witnefles* 

352. Sixthly, the detriment, lofs, or pu- 
niihment, knowingly incurred in confequence 
of the teftimony. 

353. Seventhly, its oppoiition to early^ 
favoured, and fettled opinions, 'or mretcratc 

N 3 prejudices 
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prejvdl^ ciitQrtainpd by the wilsfTs^ a^ncl t0 
revered wthority. 

354. A teftimony fortified with all or m^ny 
of thefe Girciupilancesj muft infpire a oon« 
fiden^e pf it^ truth fo complete^ a3 to baniih 
all fufpicioq, even without requiring previous 
exp^ri^nce of the veracity of the Y^itpefs^ or 
the fanAion of an oath^ On the third aod 
£ftb pnly, th^ certainty of the exiftenc^ 01 
moil ^reign countries, lind of the now eicift^ 
ing princes is founded. The bare path of m 
upknoww pcrfpn, upponfirmed by circum- 
j^fuoi^est c^nevei? infpire fueh confidence M 
?i^pijnts tP a pcrtainty, and fcarcely a ftroag 
probability. 

355. The motives that naay feduec a wit* 
oefs to deviate from truth, and render his 
teftimony fufpicious are, firft, its tendency to 
promote pr fupport his own intereft, or that 
pf his relatives, friends, or party, whether 

' civil or religious, or of his profeffion, or general 
purfujits; fecppdj^y, Ipvc of the marvellpus; 
thirdly, affcdatipti of iingularity ; Ipurthly^ 
the fear of offending other^^ and of inpurring 
ibame pjt pji^ipiiihmefit. 
^$6. Thj? cijciuoftaiice* tint tend to falCfjr 



other witiicfles equally credible ; fccondly, its 
incoherence with, and ftill more its oppofitionr 
to, preceding, concomitant, or fubiequent in^ 
cidents ; and, thirdly, the bias of the witncfii 
towards bigotry y enthuftafm, fanaticifm, or 
fuperfHtian, in caf«6 wherein iai^s cono^ded 
with thefe are concerned.* 

^^y. The teftimony requifite to prove the 
fa^s claiTed in No. 342, 345, mvft be fo coAr 
4itioned, as that its faliehood iboidd be more 

* Sig^^ is a blind and outrageous attachment to any 
party or tenet, A belief, ftrongcr than the reafons (known 
to the believer) on which fuch belief is founded, is called 
tigotry. 

EothufixTm in general is a vehement ittipulfe or ck* 
panfion of the imagination, refembling that arifing from 
intoxication. Religious enthu/tajm, is a ftrong but un* 
grounded perfuafion of fome divine communications or re- 
velations to one's fclf : it is fufceptible of various degrees ; 
ks extreme and mod violent degree isfanaticifm^ which im- 
pels the enthufiaft to commit the mod frantic actions, and 
to embrace the moft fenfelefs tenets. Suptrftition is a 
'groundlefs perfuadon of the fupernatural efficacy of certain - 
prafiicesy words, a£lions^ or things ; or of fupernatural ap* 
pearanceSf or of a fancied connexion of certain natural 
phenomena with ftitvre diftant ^Bventft whether phyfical, 
moral, or political. 

N 4 oppofite 
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oppofitc to our experience than the exiftencic 
of the faft attefted, or .its lion-exiftence, if 
* that be aflerted. 

358. With refpcft to ordinary fij^s, this 
*' prevalence 6f teftimony always occurs ; for as 

our experience of the exiftence of fuch fa<9:« 
is variable, any teftimony whole Veracity has 
been found conftant, and which, in the cafe 
in queftion, is known, br rationally prefumed, 
to be uninfluenced by any of the fedudivc 
motives. No. gg^, nor attended with any of 
the degrading circumflanccs. No. 356, muft 
imprefs the fullefl: confidence of its truth, and 
amount to a full proof. 

359. With refpeft to extraordinary fa^s, it 
miift be noted, that all thefe are at fifft mar-- 
vellouSf it is only their repetition that is rnerely 
extraordinary J now their oppoiition tq pre- 
vious and general experience, in fimilar cafes, 
is nearly of that kind which logicians call fuh-^ 
contrary. Experience fays, this has rarely 
happened : teftimony. aflerts, tBis has lately hap^ 
pened. The teftimony then only adds one 
more to the number of inftj^nces ; the fadt 
has been allowed to exift ; when therefore it 
is complete:^ it amounts to a full proof, 

^60. Mar-i 
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" ^6o. Marvelltms {si&s avc {uchf merely be- 
caufe unfupportcd by any previous ezperi^ 
fence ; a child wonders at every thing new to 
faim, but his growing experience gradually in- 
forms him of the cxiftcnce of numerous faAst 
which hkpjrcvidus experience in other places, 
times^ or circumftances, had not reached* 
Thp cxiftcnce therefore of other fadls of this 
clafe ceafes to be improbable, and becomes 
certain when evinced by complete and multi* 
farious tcftimony, 

361. Miraculous {^L&js being contradii^ory to 
general and uniform experience in fimilar 
cafeS, attefting the natural impotence of the 
viiible means employed to efFedl them, can be 
proved by a teftimony conditioned, as in, No. 

348, 349* 3S^^ 35"^ > and S53 • ^s the faft may 
-be effeded by a fupcrnatural power, but the 
falfehood of the teftimony is abfolutely im- 
poffible. 

^62. Supernatural fafts refemble thofe de- 
nominated marvellous in this, that they oppofc 
no known natural power, but are fimply uh- 
fupportcd . by any experience, either of our 
own or of many paft ages : they alio refemble 
the miraculous in this, that they arc not ^hc 

cffea 
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cfie A of any mere corporeal power, but fblcly 
of that which iai iupematural; that is, a power 
not comprifed in the fyAcm in which the 
fuccefiion and fabric of corporeal nature are 
fcgulated* As their eziftence has often been 
imagined and affirmed by perfons of a difor- 
dered imagination, and fraudulently feigned 
for ielfifh piirpofes, though it is not impof- 
ilble, yet in any particular inftances, it can be 
proved only by a teflimony, whoie. faliehood 
muft be deemed impofiiblei either through 
the reafbns mentioned. No. 35 1 —4, or through 
the concurring atteilation of a miracle. 



SECTION I. 

SUFFZtlBNT AUTHORITY.* 

^6^. Authority is the right that difierent 

perfons dwly qualified have, or in other words, 

the propriety and reafonablenefs, that the 

J0£is they attcft, or the uncontradifted deci^ 

♦ Authority in general is either imper^ttwer as that of 
Xttvelatbo, or of the laws; Qfjimfirialf m iti% Uffilmmad 
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Jimt oiji obje^s known tp them, fliould b<i 
received by others, though ftfangers to thofe 
is^&&y £^nd unacquainted with the grounds of 
K^eh decifions, as a full proof of their truth ; 
the 6rft may be called teftitmnial \ the fecond^ 
da^rinal authority. The firft has been alre^y 
conild^red ; of the fecond I ikali here treat 

364. Of the exiftcnce of fuch a right, and 
of its fufficiaicy to produce a confidence 
amounting to a full proof in many cafes, there 
Hs^n be no doubt ; it is on fuch authority that 
perfons, ignorant; of aftronon^y, beheye that 
the fun is many thoufand times greater thsin 
the earth ; or that it is ftationary, and that 
the earth turns rorund it, &cc. ; and on the un-* 
(Gontradided authority of perfons of the me- 
dical profeflion, courts of juftiee eonilantly 
rely on the moft important occaiions^ whct> 
the objcA is fairly and folely within the fphere 
of their knowledge ; and have even laid dowo 
as a maxim, mituique in Jua arte perito crc^- 

365. By right, I again repeat, I mean not 
^ claim f but a conformity to rcafon, fimilaf to 
that wHicb thofe who^tf have to lead th© 

a 

Wnd^ or of ^ofe tiiat bear to inftru^ the 

deaf: 
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deaf: in thcfc cafes the conformity to realbri 
is evident, becaufc the utter privation of the 
ieiifes in fome, is contrafted with the full 
pofleffion of them by others; in the fame 
manner a total ignorance of the grounds of a 
deciiion on fbme fubjeAs on the one part^ and 
a demonftration of the point decided upon on 
the other part> is here fuppofed. 

366. But I muft further add, that this 
right is poifeflcd only by an aggregate of 
perfbns; for as no man is infallible, fo there 
is no certain connexion betw^ixt the decifion 
of any man, and the truth of the point de- 
cided. But if feveral perforfe in the fame, and 
in foreign countries, uncontradided for fome 
years, by perlbns equally credible and unin- 
fluenced by any fcdudive motives, agree in the 
fame decifion, though poffibly with fome 
variation of circumftanccs, affigned caufes or 
degrees, fuch agreement can be attributed to 
nothing elfe but to the evident truth of the 
point decided, equally difcerned by all of 
them. 

^ ^Sy. Moreover, to produce in others an 
abiblute certainty of the truth of iiich a de- 
cifion, it is further neceflary that its troth 

fliould 
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^ould bo known (in the Arid fenfc of the 
^ord) to the pcrfons deciding it; that is, de-- 
tnonfiratedy if the fubjcd be capable of demon- 
ftratipn, and not merely an opinhn, &)r i( to, 
it can be received by others^ only as a high 
prpbal>ility> an4 pot as a^ abfolute certainty. 

g6^. L^ftly, a deciijion admitted in any 
fubjp<5t as a, full proof, muft be propoled in 
terms In fome ienfe intelligible^ and not re- 
pugnant to the evident principles of reason, 
whether metaphyilcal, logical, or nac^aL 

Firfl, it muil be in fome fenfc intelligible 
in order to be believed, for belief of any fort 
implies an aiTcnt to the agreement of the pre- 
dicate and fubje£fc of the propoiitipn propoled ; 
if therefore both or either be not intelligible^ 
it is impoffible that fuch agreement can be 
difcerned, the predicate and fubje6t, or either 
of them^ being in that cafe mere infignificant 
founds^ So if it were decided that hlytric 
\^as hocardOi.ot that the human foul was 
hotardo, fuch a propofition could neither be 
diredlly belieyed nor denied, /being neither un- 
derftood nor bcitring any reference to any 
thing known ; fo alfo if known words be ufed 
in an unknown fenfe, they become equally 

unintelligible 
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unintelligible with thofe infignificAnt v/oinH 
juft mentioned : thus if a perfon ignorant of 
the fignification of hypotkeniifey and of that of 
Jquare in the mathematical fenfe, be told that 
the fquare of the hypothenufe is equal to thtf 
fum of the fquares of the other two fides of a 
triangle, though he fliould know that all ma- 
thematicians in all ages have dembn{)irated iti 
truth, yet he cannot expreffly and dircftly 
believe it, much lefs Ihould he deny it, no 
more than he can deny the truth of a propo- 
fition expfeffed in a foreign language. 

369. But if a propoiition be couched iti 
terms partly underftood, and partly not un- 
derftood, yet fo as to offer any intelligibid 
fenfe, it may be believed as to the intelligible 
part: thus if a perfon ignorant of what \% 
meant by the fluxionary or differential cal-* 
6ulus^ be told that this mode of calcukttioin 
is highly ufcfut, he ittay b^ll^ve that thefd 
exi^s a mode of calculation called ^t Jhu^ 
urhatyj arid that it is highly ufeful ; for thd 
terms caloulathn ^LtiAufeful are known to hia*/ 
it is only the mode of calculation that is ndf 
*ilderftood by him : thus we aK befierief, c* 
sn \tH^ jMf f^peai) that bodies i^ay ^d§$ 

many 



many unknown properties, as thofc of elec-i' 
trtcity and galvanifm were, not many years 
ago. 

370. So alfo we may beliere a propofitiott 
conceived in terms geTtericaUy the fame, as 
tbofe whofe iignification is known to us but 
JpecificaUy different, and therefore in that re- 
fpeiEt unknown to us : thus blind men may,, 
and in fad do, belieye that colours exiil:, and 
that thofc wboy?^ perceive objedls at a diftance; 
for a blind man may know, that fmells, taftes, 
ibunds, and feelings by taA^ all of which he 
is acquainted with V are caililcA Jenfations^ on 
account of tlp^eir reference to different organs 
of fenfe, and that, though widely different 
from each other, they agree in being percept 
tions by different organs ; and he may be told, 
thoft colours are alio feniatlons equally different 
from thofe he is acquainted with, and per- 
ceived by the dyes, though he can form n<^ 
diftind fpedfic idea of that fenfation ; but 
he can thus have a mifthn of what is meant 
by the wotd colour j and diis is at! any of ut 
can have of what is meant by the word^Sd^ 
Jiance^ and of many other things. The pplP 
iibility of percoi^g hy^ght obje^ at % dif* 

tance. 



tance, he may alfo conceive and be convinced 
of, having experienced that yo««i/^ alfo indi* 
cate the cxiftence of diftant objefts ; and a» 
they are conveyed to his cars by an intangible 
medium, the air, which be knows, fo may 
other perceptions be occafioncd by another 
intangible medium called lights conveyed to 
the eyes of thofe M^ho fee, though he can 
form no diftinft fpecific idea of that medium ; 
but the reprefentation of vifiblc objeds, by 
pidurcs and mirrors, he fcarecly uriderftands, 
though perhaps an echo may lead him to 
fomc notion of them. 

371. The tmth of all that has been here 
advanced, is fet beyond all doubt by confi- 
dering, that lately Dr. Saunderfon, and at 
prefent Dr. Moys, though blind from their 
nativity, not only underftood all that has been 
here faid, but much more, for they have even 
given excellent le<Surcs oil opticks-, 

37^3. Nay, a propofition whole terms hare 
not the fame cxaft fenfe acccutding to which; 
we undcrftahd theni, but merely bearing fomc 
analogy to it, diifering both in manner and 
degree, tnay yet be intelligible, and confe- 
qu^ntly believed : thus we believe the firft 

caulc 
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ekiife of all things to h6 intelligeftt , gdod, and 
merciful, &c. in the abftraft fenfe of thofe 
1>cordSt though his intelligence is totally dif-. 
fereht from ours both in manncf and degree, 
his goodncfs infinitely greater, and his mercy 
different from ours, which, being fympathetic, 
iiicludes fbrtie mixture of pain ; but in him is 
a difpofition infinitely greater to produce the 
iame cffedls; namely, to pardon offenders, 
-without any mixtin-e of pain, and therefore, 
bearing only a fighification analogical to ours, 
the fimilarity being chiefly in the effeds pro- 
duced by that difpofition. 

^y^. Secondly, thefe decifions muft not be 
contradiiftory to principles intuitively or de- 
moni]tratively evident ; for if fuch principles 
can in any cafe be falfe, we can no longer have 
any certainty of any thing : thus it being in- 
tuitively evident that a thing cannot he and not 
he at the fame time and iri the fame rejpe&y no 
propofition contradidling this principle can be 
believed on any authority whatfoever. 

374. So it being evident, that /wo things 

equal to, or identified in any rej^e^ or degree 

p)itb a third things muft he equal to, or identic 

Jl^d in the fame re/pe^ or degree with eaoK 

. ^ other:' 
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oilier :. any decifion repugnant tprthi3 VfiBMtp^ 
muft. be rejedled as incredible. ; .-/ 

375? So in morals, it being intuitively evL-r 
dent, 'that, ffuih cannot be incur^.^ without 
fome aSl of the wilh gk hlameahle omffbm of tf^c 
perfon fi^poftd to incur it, any doftrine ..cm- 
tradidory to this maxim nmll: be fflfe, • 

^76. And hence in our law, tlioiigh pre-i- 
cedents be of high authority, yet inch > as arq 
tinrcalbnable and contrary to the firft prin- 
ciples of natural juljticc are not jto be adhered 
to, for tantum h(^h^t^t' de . leg£ quantum dejuf^ 
iittaJ* . : ^ 

'377* So in ^e f^mom caffe of Bath and 
Montague, Lrprd Ghancellor Nptti.nghara> 
^after confulting the cluef judgps <^ £4iglandj 
decreed in oppofitioli^itp th^ir unanimiq^ opi-^ 
nion, and lb the laiy has ever finqe b^tk 
taken.f , .. 

^ 378. Nay, though ft^t^tes are of , fuprera^ 

jsuthority, yet if they ,?re ag^inft coimnoa 

right and rcai<?n, they may be adjudged void. J 

* Hobb. Reports, 27c. ■ 

t Thind c^nccry^fcs, foiio. , 

A J 8 R<sp. 118.. X^Y^y 3l3i^f«^'<w?f 
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^y^. So in theology, though the words o£ 
holy writ be of tKc higheft poffible authority, 
yet if their literal and obvious fenfc be con- 
trary to evident or demonftrated truths, it 
rauft be rejefted :■ thus it being demonftrated,' 
that the Supreme Being is incorporeal and far 
removed above all human paffions, thofe paf- 
f^ge^ in y^ic)i it is faid that ho^repentedli^Ying 
i?30dc mi*^ that 1^ 'Cf)qoce4 mgryy Uc aiid 
tbofe m (^bi<?h t J^e fye$, armh &c. of 4 human 
bo^y mt *fcril^e4 to him, JP^vft b? takeu in a 
%umtivc fenfe* §9 though it be expi:eflly 

f»i;<J, that Go4 m*dc mw after j>is own imog^^ 

tfew wl\ip,k words nothing can be cjcarer; 
and though it is related hiftorically> yejt nQ 
phriftian now belieyes that God h^ a jbpdy 
t<? w^fe^ liJcenefs that pf Adarn vriis macde; 
hxxt image is forcibly taken in a fenfe di^J'^^nt 
bfm t;hic; literal, ai«4 not ev^ pctfc^ly 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF AMBIGUOUS OB SUSPICIOUS PROOFS. 

■ - ' . r 

380, Ambiguous proofs are ^ihofe, which 
abftraftcdly confidcrcd have no intirriate or 
ncceffary connexion with the; truth of the 
conclufion they arc adduced to provd ; yet arc 
by the inattentive generally confidered as 
fatisfadory, and in reality are in fomc cafes 
found on cxamitiation to be juft and Iblid, but 
more frequently erroneous. 

381. Judgments reftihg on fuch proofs, 
without any refearch into their validity, arc 
caWcd prejudices. ^ 

38^. Moft of thcfe proofs coniift in an in* 
difcriminatp reliance on authority^ and a few 
on reaibns flill more fallacious: thofc grounded 
on authority are, 

383. Firft, the authority of early inflruSiors ; 
which originates chiefly on the reiterated ex- 
perience of the younger part of mankind^ that 
the aflcrtions of the elder, with refpcft to the 

qualities 



qufiUties of fbnflble ^ obje<3s and the ponfc- 
qucnces of their anions, were true ; and 
partly on aflbciation with the fentiments of 
love and rcfpe^ which they entertain for 
them: hence they are eafily perfuaded that 
the opinions alfo, reqoainKnded and earneftly 
imprcffed on their unprejudiced minds by^ 
per^n3 .{o beloved and t^vQKi through every 
lenfe of duty, muft be irue. The belief thus 
formed^ is farther coftfirined through habit, 
glories in its pertinacity, and unfufpicious of 
the » frailty of its foundation; becomes impa- 
ti<^nt of contradj^lion and rej efts all exami- 
nation, as fome lefts condemn all inquiry, as 
ncceSarily implying doubt, which they con- 
fider as criminal. 

^4. It is. on fuch authority that all the 
cctotradiftory religions of different countries 
arc for the moft part embraced : p<:rfi>ns nov^r 
ptofcffiiig the Chriftian religion, would, if 
borp and educated at Conftantinople by .Ma- 
hometan parents, be aiS zealous Muffulmeu; 
or if in Ipdia,^GeBtoos ; the Mufti, if educated 
ir> Ronjq, would be a Roman Catholic; and 
if iij X^pr^dop or Geneva, a Proteftant, and 
vicp verfa ; the Popp, if educated in Cooilan- 
. r r O 3 tinople, 



linbplci would be d Mahohidtaft ; and if m, 
London, a Proteftant. 

385. Thus true opiniotis niay as well be 
derived from educ^tion^ kt faifc opinl^c^ns ; it 
is therefore an ambiguoias proof of thxr truth 
of dny opiwon, thotJg|! the general plea foi 
obftinatcly adhering td it. 

386. Secondly, the authority ofemiHefttdnd: 
nfpetiabie perjhns : thfe acknowledged m^rit> 
of Ariftbtle, Plato, aiid Gicero, iamong the' 
ancients; and of Aquinas j Grotiu*, Lockd/ 
and Newton> in modern times, forhis u*i^ 
doubtedly a ftrong prefumptidn in'fevouir of 
the opinions they have adopted t yet, as many 
of their opinions were fouftdcd on pr^udices^ 
many on falfe imformation, aiid fome on evi • 
dent rnifapprehcnfiotts br falfe notibnsi ^A 
infallibility can be afcribed to no matt what^ 
foever ; their bare authority, unfuppotted by 
oonvincirtg realbns, can hevtr be relied ori ds 
abfolutely decifive : itsAittnbft extent reaches 
fio further than to fotm a fav^ftfabfe pre^ 
fewptiofl before examination,^ 6r iti tfie cdrt- 
Aid of oppbfite opinions fupported by reafoiili 
Apparently of equal ftrerigth, to inclittc us t6 
embrace that Wlii^h they I^Vcw^^ / > 

38;, Thirdly. 
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387. Ti&tdly.the authority d^hedfrom fto' 
jmtiquity i^ opinions tranfmiited through and^ 
adopted hy ^^cceeding generatians : deference 
and utiboutided fubmiflion to iuch opinions^ 
{)irev&iil in aU nations, whether favage or civi-i 
llzed/with fcarce any exception ; and by many 
is ilil} earned to the moft extraragant length^ 
fb as toilop the progrcfs of all improvement: 
witnefs the Chlnefe and Gtentoos. Even the 
wifcft of the ancients were fo far enflaved to 
fuch opinions, that Cicero and Plutarch aflferC 
thattheir belief in the exiftence of a Si^premc 
. Being tefted principally on its being tranf- 
Ihitted to 'them from their anceftors* Syma- 
4\mSf the moft eloqufent of the Pagan apolo-* 
gifts, tirged with great force the antiquity of 
tHe Roman Woilhip againft the fiibftitution 
of the Chriftiafl, as the religion of the ftatc^ 
Lra M6the le Vayer relates, that the French 
ruftics broke out into a, tebellion^ O^n being 
obliged to fubftitute iron inftruments of agri- 
culture to the wooden, which their anceftors 
were accnitomcd to employ. 

388^ Perhaps the follciwing difiindiion* 
fhould -be ' taken ; firft, with regard to 
ma0^ ^ciiidtive opinions handed down frorrf 

'O 4 ignorant 



ignorant barbarians, timt falfehQGid nniay fairly 
be prcfbmed ; but fuch of tbcfe ppinions as. 
have been received with reludlance, and yet 
have been retained after a free and impartial 
examination, by unprejudiced . inquirers in 
civilized and learned ages, may be prefumcd 
t;o be true. Secondly, that in ^m^/w/ roattcrs^ 
fiich as Jaw and government, the greatcft rc*^ 
gard is, to be paid to antiquity : ancient cu{^ 
toms, to which moft nations are fondly 
a^ttached, forming tiie balis of mod: of their 
laws, and of our own conftitution in par- 
tiqular; noiuwis kg$i Anglla tnutari hac^ 
UnUs lifitatas ctprdhafM: however; theabufe$ 
which time iTitrodqcc$ or revealsr pr amarked 
change of circumftances > renders a gradod 
innovation here alfo proper and neceff^ry. 
Hence the antiquity of any opinion or prac- 
tice is at raoft an ambiguous proof of the truth 
of the one, or of the re^itude of the other. 
389, Fourthly, i?z^/^<>r//y grounded m the 
' general canfefit of nations : this proof, like the 
foregoing, is alfo ^mbiguou^. With refpe6l tQ 
fuch opinions as are the refult of the moft 
fimple reflexion, and analogous to the cufto- 
mary inferences of mankind in the comnaon 

occurrej:^ces 
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occurrences <5ff lift?, it fccins to mc, that ttek 
gen^er^l adopt ipiifi^ a cpn9lufiye proof of tbeir 
truth, fuch opinions Up^ng only an extenfion; 
oo fpeculatiye , fubje^ls f of the geaeral arga^ 
ment from uiiifpirnx s^ud uniyerfal experience ;v 
and, i^ oth^r c^fcs, the i^Qfultof the genuine 
and unvarying irtoral fd^timents of mankind. 
Such &ems to in,e^ in thefirft place, the opi- 
naofi unirerrally held by a|l nations who haye 
refkAed om the fubJeifl^T that there eziilsft 
powerful and intelligent Biding, who h^s ar« 
ranged and fet in order the fyflein we inhabit : 
it is impoffible torefleft on the ftrudure of 
apin^als, the adaptation of their component 
part^ to their feyesal pur{)o(es, and on the re- 
gular fucceflion of the leafons, without per- 
ceiviiig fenfible marks pf i«tc;lligettqe and fu- 
pcrior power: hence all nations that hai^p 
beftowed any.confideration on fuch fubjefe 
(a3 moft, -even fevage tribes, have) concur in 
acknowle^ing the exiftence of a Supreme 
Intelligent Being; but their fubfcquent in- 
ferences being the offspring, not of reafon, 
but of fear, fancy, or fr^ud, deviated into the 
grofleft abfli^dities ; for from their fears ori^ 
jginated .the belief of'a malevolent principle, 

and 
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aiid the horrid praAice of<h«man lacrificesf; 
atxd from their fancy,- tht flpuixicroas aiid ab- 
lUfd fables of Pagaj* mythotegy, and variota»^ 
ft^Ctftitions ; and to fraud, we muft afcribe 
ctfacles, and the various arts ttf divinatiori, 

— » 

390* The obHgatbry fbrc^ -of lawfol pro*^ 
xiiifes and tf6aties> and 4:hc ftlll more revered 
fanAion of an oath> acknowledged by all 
itetionsi both favagti aftd civili:ied, itctiyt th^ 
^UejR: cortfirmaf ion from this gehe*al cohfent. 

391. So alfo (tfefe feiifteticcof a Supreme 
Ruler of nrankirid {)cing preftippofed) the ge- 
itJral unfophifticated fedihgs of all meh> of 
juftice arid injuCticei their approbation of thfe- 
onft ahd theiif refeiitnicnt etf the other> fug- 
gifted the ea^pcQatfoii of andtHfe* fta;te of ex- 
ifleiittfe' fufefequent t<) the prfefeftt, in Which * 
dli6 retribution of rewards and puniflimcnts 
fhould take pkce: the immediate fuggcflibns 
(*f ttafon or* nature eduM diftate nothing- 
f^iithtt ; their fiibfequent notions* of a future^ 
ftate ^6tc the mere figments of ' imagination/ 
and ac^cprdingly varied v^ith ■ the fancies aiidf 
^ffions of different nations, - ' 

^^a. Belief in magick or vv^tchcraft, aftd' 
ift various modes of divination, as aftrology^ 

augury. 



alio univcffaily prevailed; but as tliis ()erftia-»^* 
fldh fcahtiot be trheed td, dr at leaft is hot the 
legitimate cdhftcjiueirce, *of atiy rational priifH' 
cij>ie> its uriiVerfal reception lerids it tio fort 
,df force: it wds in fad: derived partly frorib 

• • . • • » 

fraiid, afld partly frorfi^brokeh itid inaperfeS; 
ti'aditibtis of the fevehta that imniediately pte- 
cfeded, afccbn^ariiedi anfl foll6wed the lirii- 
v^rfal deluge, of wHieh fiJttlic account is giveti 
ill thfe facrcd Writings. 

393. Hence we rtiay c?ohciud6, that IHe 
gMeiial cbrifent df all nations in holding opi^ 
rtibits immeaiately dbducible from rational 
principles, is a fufficient proof of th6 tt'uth of 
fuch opinions^ but that: it aflbrds no forcte to 
opinions founded on mere ihragination or fferi-- 
fibfe appearances, 

394- Fbr the ddhfcht bf nations either cm- 
btacing or rejeAihg any opinion concerning 
riktural phehomfena, does not form any proof of 
cither the tiruth ot felfchood of fuch opinions,^ 
dVeh \vhen ap|>arently proceeding from the 
itoitaediate tcftimbhy of thtii fenfes, ds theft 
ih faft prove no mbre than the reality of the 
fenfations theif' trtmfmit, but do not, and 

cannot 



"xamiot point oiqit the caufes qf thofc fenfa-^ 
tipns; yet theie caufes mankind have. blindly 
aiTumed, when ingieneral incapable of fuch 
invcftigation, ni€C fpeculations of this nature 
being to them toti^lly uninterefting and unne- 
ceiTary. Now the opinion of one thoufan^ 
purblind men concerning objefts removed 
beyond the fphere of their viiion, defervcs no 
more attention than that of one purblind 
ipan: thus all nations^ and moA of mankindr 
have believed, and ftill believe^ that colours 
andi oither fcnfible qualities ^^^ift out of^ that 
IS, are external to the mind that peroeiycs 
tjheoij and totally indppendenjt of it, fo a^ to 
cacift'PYfn when pot perceived: though at 
lafl: fomc philofopbeis have denionftratcd the 
tmppffibility of fuch independent unperceived 
exiftcnce of colours, founds, and taftes, yet 
th^y. bare very inconfequentially ilopt here ; 
and nciany ftill affert the indepcndept qxiftencc 
of othex qualities as purely fenfational as thoie 
they admit to be fuch. So alfo the gr^eater 
l^rt of nvrnkind believe the magnitude of the 
i0oon .exceeds that of siny^ftar; that the 
^tth remains unmoved while the fun and 
It^^ rigvolye round it, and uQ^nimoufly re- 
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jeft'and Hdicule the notion of antijDodcs^^ 

&c. &c. ' ; 

395. Fifthly, /i&^ authority of a majdnty i 
this may be confidercd either^ with rcfpcft to 
a majority of voices in legillativc or juridical 
councils, or with rcfpeft to majorities decid- 
ing on mere fpeculative fubjedls. In the firft, 
as all the members of fiich councils have equal 
rights, and as their voices may be counted 
but not weighed, there is a neceffity of fiib- 
iftitting to the opinions of a majority, whether . 
right or not. But in mere philofophic or 
literary fubje<5ls, as there is no neceffity of 
fubmifCon, the authority of a majority is 
quellionable, its dccifions having frequently 
been found falfe, while that of the opinion of 
the minority in fiich aflemblies has afterwards 
proved true : tlius the majority of the me- 
dical faculty of Paris profcribed the ufc of. 
antimonial and other chymical preparations, 
which at prefent are found fo powerful and 
ufeful. The majority of the lynod of Dor- 
dredl, condemned the opinions of Arminius, 
which were evidently rtiore cbnfonarit ta 
xeafon^ and have fince been generally em- 
braced. Lord Chancellor Finch ftood Cnglc 

in- 
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iu hfs opipioi^ ^aiftft the t\v^9 chjefi ji^fticc* 
and chief baron, and yet all fubfequept 
lawyers follow it.' Thfe JloyaJ ^QGademy of 
Paris dif^ppoved and feverely criticifed the 
OW of Corneillc, yet e^ll Europe has fine? becxi 
loud in its applayfe. , , / 

3C)6. However, if fiich aflemblics can be 
fiippofed to confift of perfons apparently well 
ipformcd, and the xnajority free from preijaq- 
ditated dcfigas, upbiaiTcd.by antier>t unex- 
amined theories, and uninfluenced by pr,efcnt 
ipterefts and prevailing paljions, or bigotted 
party ^irit, it: piuft be allpwed that their .de- 
qtiions afford atlcaft a ftrong prefupption lof 
their truth, .and ipay be received as * prppf 
where better dirccft cpntradidory evidence 
caiinot be had, and i^, fubjc^s.that admit q£ 
e^ny doubt : fo a n^inprity in a Jury may yiqld 
tp the fent^ments of a majority in a doubtfi^i 

397. Sixthly, the authority (f moderpi opir 
nions : if the^uthority of antiquity has becijt 
cxt;rayi^ntly overrated .two qenturies ago, it 
Wfts unrcafonably undervalued, .towards ,th? 

'» <jodwin; V. PWIips^ 3, G. 3«1. 3 Loft's Gabcrt, 

. i clofe 



clqfc of thfilai^ und <iodrine3 delivered imd.«l> 
il;s fajttftipn h^ve indifcriii^inatcly^CLcn rfdi- 
f^uled as pr^udice^s, is. if .tb^ir rafli, teje<ftion 
^lefc.^^W^ ,a^. trju^ly a preju^icp .ajs their -ynex^ 
^me4 .adopjtiop ; trutbsrx^^y ps weU be irp^ 
plicWy received as falfphpodSf ftnd in f^ift fucH 
prgudic^ gre relipd. on in thQ.fppft important 
coxwxrns pfr human life. Thus Jogari Anjs arc 
cmplojed by navigators, furv^yors, gangersi 
. 1^ wJko never inveftigated th? prinpiples on 
which that mode of calculation is founded-: 
the fttbftitution o( modern to antlent opinion? 
not -evidently *})furd, without a rigorous e^r 
aminatiod, is lefs pardonable than mere adr 
hefion to the ancient, which may be pre- 
fumed to have been received and approved in 
preceding ages ; but if their original adoption 
can juftly be fuppofed attributable to pbliqiie 
and improper motives, antiquity can in vain' 
be pleaded in their favour. 

398. It muft alfo be allowed,, that received 
modern opinions concerning the caufes of 
natural phenomena, or criticifms of ancient 
fads, being cautioufly received and duly con* 
fidered, are In general of more authority, than 
p^ncient opinions or traditions of thofc fads ; 

the 
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the former being the reful W of moire' mimerotis; 

' ' . " ■' ' .' . ■ 

varied, and accurate experiments, of the ap- 
plication of more perfeft or better adapted 
inftruments, or longer and more accurate bb- 
fervation : and the latter of a more enlarged 
view, a more rigorous comparifbn of ancient 
teftimonies, and a fuller difcuflion of the 
credit they merit. Yet I have iaid in generaf, 
for in fome, though indeed but in a few in- 
ilances, fome of the bell eftabliflied opinions 
during the greater part of the laft century, 
have been fatisfaftorily refuted towards its 
conclufion :* truth is indeed the daughter of 
time; but her birth is often long protrafted. 



f As that Concerning the origin of the Septuagint, fee 
Mach's DiiTertdtioD in Long's Bibliothcq. VoL I. 
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CHAPTER V. 

UF FALLACIOUS PROOFlj. 

399. Theft arcL derivccj cither, firft, from 
falfc or uncertain traditions ; or, fccondljr,i 
from falfc hypothcfes ; or, thirdly, from falfe 
but vulgarly received maxims; or, fourthly, 
from falfc definitions ; or, fifthly, from falfe in- 
tcrpretatioh of ancient works ; or^fixthly, from 
words falfely underftood ; ^r, fevcnthly, from 
retortion. 

400. Firft, falfe traditions : fuch arc the 
fabulous accounts of the philofopher*s ftonc, 
which have mifled and ftill miflead many j 
the inextinguifliable lamp, the wandering Jew, ^ 
iympathctic powders, and an infinite number 
of legendary tales both Pagan, Jcwifli, Chrif- 
tian, and Mahometan ; as that of the fuckling 
of Romulus and Remus by a wolf, which, 
however, was fb firmly believed, that other 
fables of the fame nature were rendered cre- 
dible by their analogy to it; as that of Habis 
having been fuckled by a deer as Juftin owns : 

P nay, 
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nay, on fuch feeble foundations many rightt 
have been claimed and aflerted, both in an- 
cient and modern times. 

40 1 . Secondly, fal/e hypothefes : geome- 
tricians have frequently aflumed- falfc hypo- 
thefes, to evince the truth of the propofitions 
they mean to eftablifli, from the abfurdity of 
the confequences refulting from hypothefes 
that contradid: them ; and in this manner 
they may perhaps be often advantageoufly ap- 
plied in other fubjefts. But many mathema- 
ticians fuppofed the fluxionary mode of cal- 
culation grounded on the notion of infinites, 
nay of infinites infinitely furpaflfing each other, 
rither in magnitude or minutencfs, to the 
great detriment of other fcienccs ; for that 
doftrinc being fuppofed true, though avow- 
edly unintelligible, it was contended that 
other doftrines, ' equally unintelligible and 
contradi-flory, Ihould not be rejcAcd merely 
on that account : thii monftrous dodlrine was 
indeed early oppofed by Berkeley, Maclaurin, 
and Jarrige, but Carnot alone has of late 
clearly expofed its fource and origin. 
1 40^. The flow progrefs of natural phrlo- 
fophy and medicine before the age of Boyle 

^* and 
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and New tori, is in great meatfure iriiiJufabld 
to the rafh adoption and reliancd oti hypd- 
thefcs. Liebnitz affurcs us, that the attach- * 
merit of the Cafthefian fedl to the fuppofitioil 
of liibtle, globular, and ftriated matter, WAS 
as ftrong as to the demonftratcd theorems of 
Euclid. 

403. So in theology, the grotiridlefi af-' 
fumption of the abfolute perfeAion of the 
Maforctic copies of the Old Teftarnerit, or 
hehraa Veritas^ as they afFcfted to call it, for 
fomc time obftruAcd the progrefs of juft cri- 
tical inquiry into the integrity of the facred 
tejct, and even the improvemcrit of chrono- 
logy, &c. 

464* Thirdly, maxinii generally received^ 
though falfe or mfunderjiood : not to infill ori 
many held in the fixteenth and feventecnth 
Centuries, fuch as, that nature abhors a va^ 
cuum; that elements (as fonie bodies were 
called) d9 fiot gravitate iH their proper places^ 
&c. : fomc fuch maxiiris fubfift eveh at pfefent/ 
fuch as, that God cteated all things for his oWfi 
glory, or to mdnifeji his perfeSlions \ that imtnre 
a5ls in thejlmplejl manner ; this laft is iildeed 
true, but commonly mifapplied, as the iflodcf 

P4 ill 
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ill '^kieh tiatufe really a<Ss is often littfe un- 
derftood ) and that mode which dppearS to 
us the firaplefi Upon a fuperfieial view, is frc* 
qnciltly fbttnd not to be that which nature 
fiftUy follows^ which yet, wh<Jn narrowly ex- 
^med) is found to be (every thing colifi-- 
dcred) the (impleft, of which chymiftry fur* 
mihes abundant exan^ples* So alfo k has 
been laid d^wn as an incontrovertible truths 
iSakt water was an clement, and that element* 
were indccompofablc, yet the contrary i« now 
alffioft generally acknowledged* 

403. So alfo the maxim, that isohattutr h 
natural is invariably the fame at all times and 
places : which is clearly contradided by daily 
experience ; for Janguage is certainly natural to 
man> yet it is prodigioufly varied among, the 
various tribes of mankind : fo certain moral 
principles are natural to mankind, yet theil^ 
application, in many inftanOes, has, through 
the influence of fuperftition, or of adventi- 
tious opinions^ or various other circumftances, 
widely differed. Who can doubt but th© 
Ammonite mothers tenderly loved their infaM 
children, yet by a barbarous fuperftition they 
Wcfp led to buta them* 

406. So 
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4o6.. So k has be^g. b^y, f^^t ^W^Jiy 9f 

opinions f on any fuhje&y argiies fhf 9^^^f0 
vrfaijehood ^f all of t^^f^ : $fei? wsud^btjcdlj is 
often, but not .conftaatly <ai^4 inyai^i^bly ^r\^ 
£cw men sire fufficien^ly infprijnp^^JS^g^^^ 

few.er fuiBcicnriy u^projii(JiGe4#ft4 Un^^9^lL 
to i/^rm a juft opinion 09 fomp f^t^ftdts ; jn 
cafes where they may be fuppofed to b,e ^^ ,ijf 
(the fubjeS be within the rp?K^ p^ jjjao^j^ fa-» 1 
culties, A true deci^oqi is a^ J^ Qbt^^ 
thojjgfa its truth m^y lo^ b^ x^cfiftcil : tii«$ 
though many opinioa^ conc^rni^g the &m6^ 
of Xunar .cclipfes, and .the ci)bing land fioiyi^g 
of the fca anciently prcv,ailft^, yetxanc of jthem^ 
sriz. that BOW generaHy jL^opted, ©wft banp 
been always true : hut this j»axun wid^ be 
more fully confidercd in the fequd. 

407. Fourthly, faifi defimtjom : fiach defi- 
nitions beooxne principles on which maay oiip 
loneoys opinions are fotinded; \b:m iomM 
ancient philoiophcrfi having defined /tbe fim 
to be nfuhjtance fewiay the po^er <^jprodueing 
moticUf infeixod the loadftone .to be aniip^d. 
becauie it n:u)V£d i^on ; and as4ji^ eadih ieemt 
to produce fpontaneoufly fdl ve^taUe^, it has 
|)C»m held to he animatedV (&> Alio vegetajbloi^ 

P^ tb^nfelvcs 
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thcmfclvcs were fuppofcd to poffefs a parti- 
cular fort of foul. 

408 So Spinofa having defined God to be 
^n infinite fubftancc comprehending all ex- 
iftence, inferred that all other beings, even 
men and animals, the earth, planets, and ftars ' 
were mere modifications of the divine fub- 
Aance, 

409. So chance f which properly denotes an 
wiknofwn caufe, or a known caufc of an un*- 
defigned efFcft, has by many been taken to 
denote the ahfence of any caufe ; and thus it 
ivas held that the univerfe originated from 
chance, that is, from no caufe whatfoeveri 
many even civilized heathen nations imagined 
it to be a divinity or goddefs^ which they 
called Fortune. 

4x0, So dXfofate, or necejfiiyy or defliny^ was 
Imagined to denote a real being, to whofc de- 
crees even the gods themfelves were fubjedled, 
and to which all events were afcribed, 

4H. Fifthly, ambiguous or equivocal words 

falfely underfiood : thefc abound in every, even 

, living, languages, but it, is principally in dead 

languages that they occafion many miftakes. 

I ihall here mention three that have various 

fignifications 
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fignifications in moft languages^ and that have 
frequently been mifunderftood ; thefe arc 
nature, rea/bn, and law. 

4 1 ^. Firft, nature : of this word Mr. Boyle 
has well enumerated the feveral fenfes ; firft, 
it is taken for the world or the nniverfe, as 
when we fay there is no fuch thing \n nature. 

Secondly, it is taken for God the creator of 
all tfiThgs> as when it is faid that nature has 
furnifhed animals with various inftin<fts. 

Thirdly^ it often denotes the aggregate of . 
powers f or particular con/iiiution of animal or 
vegetable bodies, as when it is iaid that nature 
operates a cure, or that it is ftrong or weak, 
&c. ; and fo it is faid, that it is the nature of 
oaks to produce acorns. 

Fourthly, the eftabliftied ©rder and fettled 
courfe of things is fo called, as when it is laid 
that night naturally fucceeds day, or that mi- 
racles furpafs the powers of nature : fo it is 
faid, that animals naturally cherifh thcix 
young, that bees naturally make honey, or 
that fpeech is natural to man. > 

Fifthly, it is taken for that dilpofition or 

courfe of things that is independent of human 

Uftduftry, in oppofition to that which is arti- 

P 4 ficial ; 
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£ciai : tbus we {qj, that a cat9ni<% h natumU 
|mt a caicade qr water* fpout is artificiaL . 

Sixthly, it has been tifed to denote the early 
and unimproved ftate of mankind, in oppo- 
fitioci to the more civilized ftate; men are 
then faid to have exifted in the flate dl nature t 
this was not certainly the ^te of a favage^ 
though afterwards fomc men became ib from 
various oaufes. 

Seventhly, it is often employed to denote 
fortoxiindy as when we fay, difputes of this 
nature are not cafily fettled. 

Eighthly, it often denotes the e^noe or ^ri- 
maryfpectfic properties ©f things : thus we lay, 
fiiuman nature^ &c. or «that the ibul is natural^ 
immortal. 

Niatlily, it is often taken for cofnformity 
to truth and reality, as when it is faid that 
the defcriptions of poets, or tshe rcprelentatioas 
of painters or flatiiaries, arc 'natural. 
\ Tcnthly, many of the antiertts hav-c deeme4 
nattire to be ^ fort of divinity : thus Pliny 
gravely fays, natura nthii impj^hik W^*«r; and 
Ovid attributes t-o tJjk goddef^, ^oodneis :fu- 
perior tbthat of God, hanc Deus ^ meiior litem 
tuOura (firemit. In ikoxt^ it is ufed in contrar 

diftindtion 
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diftindiaa to edac&ticm^ ar^ ^%n« diance^ 
or to a miracle. 

413. t>econdf reafon has aHb ^been taken Iq. 
difFei^nt ienfes : I ihall here barely notice^ 
Chal: h is oftem taJken, iixQi^ for intuitire .cir xjU^ 
jnooilrated trqth ; iccond, for dccifiyc .an<l 
Coziyincing argiAinents ; and, thirds for high 
fMrobabllitics, What i? called corrupt ifcaf(3«V 
is in fa6t «k> reafpn^ but a mere deluijoa. S^p 
poft. No. 755, 

414. Tb^ini, law in )its primitiye fenfe de- 
notes the x:otcKaiandx>f ^ fuperior baying power 
to puniib its infrad:ion, and not ^^videntljr 
contrary to that of <a iHll ilipcrior power. Xgt 
^ fecc^ndary fenfe, it 4dei;xatcs the conflttute^ 
•order and fuGceilion of Jiatural prhei^LOXUipm^j 
abfiradling from the ^rcat author of that jcqjikr 
iftitution : thus W45 talk ^ 4;he laws of gravi- 
tation, hydroftatios, xefrajftion,, Teflexion,.chy- 
mical affinities, &c ; andtof Jiatviral ^a^et^ooi^ 
paffions, prqpcnftties, -&c. 

415. However, by a great porv^riiQn of 
'language^ it has been itfdf t^eo ifor An .effi«- 
fcient and operative cauie, vindependent of an^r 
4pt<Jll^nt and al^pow^yful ^g^nt, ^ }Asr 
Paley j uftly . remarks. 

416* Sixthly^ 
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4 1 5. Sixthly, texts falfely interprelated: thiis 
crommonly happens by taking in a literal fenfe 
'what ought to be underftood in a figurative 
fenfe, or convcrfely: ' of fiich miftakcs, of 
which there are innumerable inftances, I fliall 
mention only two, whofe abfurdity is gene- 
rally acknowledged. Chrlft having called 
Hefod a fox, Luke xiii. 3:3. Some imagined 
that Herod had at that inftant been tranf- 
formed into ^ifoxJ^ 

So it being faid in Genefis, that God made 
tnan after his own image: the An th rope- 
niorphites interpreting this, and numerous 
other texts of the fame import, literally, 
concluded that God really had an human 
form: their arguments are ably and plaufibly 
ftated by Burnet, in his Archaeologia, p. 158. 

So alfo the immobility of the earth, and 
the motion of the fun^ were erroncoufly de- 
duced from other texts, all of which relate 
only to appearances or vulgar opinion. 

417. That infoluble ohjeSiions dre not a ftif- 

Jtcient proof of the falfebood of the opinions againfi 

which they militate : thus fome fcholaftics 

perceiving the incompatibility of the intuitive 

* Leibnitz, vol, i, p. 80, 410. ; and Gfotius. 
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truth of fome maxims, with that of notions 
which they deem grounded on divine rcrc* 
lation, Bavc had the candour to acknowledge 
this oppofition, and the boldnefs to deny tht 
truth of thefe maxims, when applied to divine 
fubjeifts : thus the axiom i that things identtfied, 
with a third thing are identified with each other , 
upon which the fyllogiftic art and all rcalbxi- 
ing is founded, was denied by the late cele- 
brated profeflbr Tournely,* and others quoted 
^ by Maftrius.f Segui endeavours to evade its 
force by a new and fcarcely orthodox diftinc* 
tion.J Some Proteftant divines of great note 
aflert, that we (hould believe two propofition* 
that appear incompatible with each other, and 
Judge the reafons that evince thcif incompati- 
bility to be falfe, though we (hould not be abic 
to refute them. See 3 Bayle Ppfth. works, 
p. 854; and Arhauld Apolog. des CathoL 
vol. ii. p. 55 and 56, there quoted ; and Lcibn. 
fur TEntendmcnt, &c. p. 46 7^ (a poftbumus 
work containing an examination of Locke.) 
J^uthcr owns, that according to philofophj, 

• De Trinitat, p. 18, 24, and 264. 

+ Log. p. 38. 

% I Metaphy, 139, 
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iljbe ifteamajtieui i« inapoffiblc* Sec i Leib», 
^4tfi4 77. Yet Aquin8«, prinja parte queft. 
ipriti^a 'grt. ^. <|enle3 that inibM>Ie ajrgument$ 
^|i be br0^ght pgainft articles ot faith ; an4 
TiQiififPlsly^*. do<9:rine iiS ^denied by the .^ Up. of 
flar^^ ia his Mamli^ent agai^ft Ilouflcau. 

.4 1,8- But to (kvclope this matter mprvC fully 
it iCEvu^ be Fe<nfi4br]^e4> that the mfolubili'ty ojf 
^ i^Jc^oa to atiy dodrine^ may arife either 
firorn the iacoatrovertiWe truth of fuch.ob- 
jcftion, f^'oA itp evident cppofttion to ^hc very 
iubftam:!^ or ^hftcad. notion of the tei>et 
ttgWrtft which it is adduced* or from its oppo^^ 
l(it<<m to our lOJiiimer of owceivi^g the appii^ 
cutiqa caf that da^rine tQ particular cafes, 
liifol»bd€ pbjcdioiis to -the fubifta«ce of any 
ifectriae, jflw ceartainly dempnftrative of itp 
^fetood ; but fudb plgedions to tie mode 
of its application to particular .q^s gire noit 
always coacIusQve, becauife this ^pplicatiqn qf\ay 
ibc made ia a nmaiier, to \^% inconcioivpblcu 
l^eixig aboiise the reach of coir fftCMlt;ie69 ^ fwiU 
{fse^fendy be ike^woau 

* The irreconcilability .C3f ihith mH r^fon, k faid to 
have been condemned by Leo X« in ^he .bfl council of 
Lateran't i Leibn. 73. 

419. Thvs 
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4*^* Thus the properties of Iwingl zt4 
J>at^t}y aibjhlttte^ and partly felaifffe: the ^b* 
Ibltttc are thofe of the brings tbcmfcl v^s id>« 
{lra(fledJy codfidcred, as es^iftence, fuhfiamcf^ 
Jpltitustlityy nfnty^ neoeffitjy mitingencyi 6oc. 
I«folublc atgliments adduced cither for «r 
agaittfi any of tfaefe, muil iQ tbc one cait ttfr* 
Ceffarily eftablifh them, being delnon^attivi 
of their reality; in the other cafe as necei^ 
farily refute and fubvcrt them, being dc-* 
manfiirative of their nullity : thus sa infoluble 
argument againft the exifttnce of the bad god 
of Maiftes^ is a demon^flration that no fticb 
Beitrg exifts. So the infolublc arguments adr 
duced by Bcfkley againft the Jhhfiantiaiity q£ 
bodies, are demonilrations that bodies anr 
jDiodes and not fubftances, &c. 

4:20. But it is othcrwife with rtgatd to re^ 
hitive properties ; riamdy, thofe that imply a 
connexion with, or a relation to, other beings, 
©r xven to the modi^oadons of one's owa 
being ; fuch as fxAoer, mtilhgenc^, hmjohdgii 
v^ifdmi, jnftice^ goodmfs^ &c. : tbc naamtr in 
tvhich thefe are poflefled and exercifed by 
beitigs of a differertt order, may be, arid in 
the Supreme Being m^j/i he, extrenbely different 

fronx 
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fifdm the impcrfeft manner in which we pof-' 
icfe them, and confequently inconceivable by 
us :* this is rendered evident by Jthe different 
modes in which individuals, even of our own 
ipecies, attain the knowledge of one and the 
fame faft ; modes that are abfoliitely incon- 
ceivable by, and above the faculties of thole 
thait do not poflcls both : thus a man hlind 
lirom his nativity/ knows the diftance of ap- 
proaching bbjc6:s> aa horfcs and carriages, by 
the difference of found ; and a man deaf {rom 
ais nativity, perceives the approach of the 
iame objedls by his ^gbt : neither can con- 
ceive the manner in which the other attains 
that knowledge, yet both poflcfs it, and each 
is certain that the other pofTeffes it. 

4^ I . The human fpecies attains knowledge 
hy fenfationi^ ox ideas ^ or notions , or by reafoU'- 
ktg : all thefe modes involve fomc imperfec** 
tion, therefore the mode in which the Supreme 
Being pofTefres all knowledge muft be incon- 
ceivable by us, and out of the reach of our 
faculties. Arguments therefore refpeding it, 

* See iiBiblioth. Cholfie, 270 ; and Defcartcs, Princip* 
part I. fee. 41 j and Abp, King on the Origin ofEvif^ 
p. 68. 
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grounded on the meafure, mode, and extent 
of our knowledge, may be infoluble, becaufe 
the mode of knowledge of the Divine Being 
IS unknown, and to us inconceivable : all wc 
know concerning it is, that it cxifts, fince 
wifdom is found in his works, which could 
not exift without intelligence ; and that what- 
foever may be the mode of its exiftence, it is 
equivalent and infinitely more than equivalent 
to ours, as well as f3bxt perfect and extenfivc, 
than any which created beings can poffefs,' 
and the fame may be faid of the other divine 
attributes ; the waiys of God may be infcru^ 
table, but not indefenfible, for they cantiot be 
Ihewn to be contradi<ftory to the eflchtial 
notions of juftice or goodnels, unlefs every 
poffible mode of exerting them were (hewn 
to be inconfiftent, &e. 

42^. Seventhly; retorjion confifts in fhew- 
ing, that the arguments adduced againft any 
opinion, are of equal force againft the opinion 
of tnofe who objed: to them ; this mode of 
arguing is called argumentum ad hominem : it 
is no proof of the truth of the opinion of him 
that employs it, for recrimination is not a juf- 
tification, it is rather of the nature of what 
lawyers call dtn e/ioppel. 

CHAPTER 
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42J* As fttguments that approacli moft ta 
^cnionftrations arc pvodu^We of certainty, ib 
%hcffc that approdch to certainty are produ^iyef 
q£ probability, and the neair^ the approach to 
certainty^ this higher is the probability ; nay^ 
l6>n>€ probabilities approach fo near to ceir- 
tainty, that they can fcarce be 4iftinguilhed 
from it : thus we arc frequently certain, that 
is, wc are convinced of the future exiftence 
of obje<Ss that neverthelefs are not certain* 
So wc all believe, that in our climate the fua 
fliall rife within twcnty-four hours ; yet we all 
believe that this world Ihall have an end, con-- 
fequently that fome day muft be the laft : 
it is therefore only probable that the fua 
(hall rife to-morrow (if it be permitted fo to 
^eak), but the probability is fo high, that the 
Icaft doubt of it is not entertained. 

434. The mind may therefore be certain 

of 
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,of a fa<fl not abfblutely Gcrtaiii ; hence the 
scholaftics properly diftinguxfhed two forts of 
certainty ; the one, confifting of the exclufion 
of dpiibt and refiding in the mind, they calkd 
Jkhjediive certainty ; the other, denoting the re- 
ality of the object, they called ohje^we certainty . 

^Z^* Probability is alfo called verifimiUtude, 
jandjuftly, for probable frequently fignifies.a 
fafSt conformable or fimilar to fads alrea^dy 
,effdyedy that is, experienced ^ro&tz/^ ; and 
hence this term has been applied to arguments 
or do(ftrines conformable to other known truths, 
or in( the fuperior number of poffibilities of 
qne fet of events, as that a die Ihall exhibit wa 
number aboye one : this is a nearer approacji 
to a certainty. 

It would be unrfeafonable to tefufe all ligh^t 
i>ccaufe we cannot have that of noonday; 
though if the light be {o weak that we cahnot 
diftinguifti objects, we fhould form no judg- 
ment concernLng them ; but moonlight \^ 
often fufficient. 

f * * 

4:^6. Probability is either independent or 
dependent 

Independent probability, is that which is 
grounded on mere experience or obfervation. 

Q Dependent, 
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Dependent, is that which refults from a 
majority of the divifions of a certainty: this 
may be called cajiial probability, and the 
former empiric. The^ nature of dependent or 
cafual probability may be clearly underftood, 
by confidering the event of cafting a common 
die, four of whole faces may be fuppofed 
marked with an ace, and two only with e^ 
duce ; here it is certain, in the firft place, that 
fbme one or other of the fix faces of the die 
will be turned up, though no more than one 
can be turned up : but, fecondly, this cer- 
tainty is fplit or divided betwixt the fix faces ; 
for each of them has, as far as we can ffee, an 
equal chance of being turned up ; and though 
Tunperccived caufes certainly intierfcre in favour 
of the face that Ihall be turned up, yet, as wc 
are ignorant which of the faces they will 
favour, they are not to us as non-cxifting. • 

And, thirdly, as four of thefe faces favour 
the appearance of an ace, and only two that 
of a duce, it is plain that the appearance of 
an ace is indicated by a majority of the fix 
divifions of a certainty, and hence we judge 
it probable; upon the principle that, among 
caufes feparately confidercd hs equally power- 

ful, 
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Sn], the dcMrmination of the msL^oHty of 
them to produce the. fame cffcd, IhalPbc 
ftill more powerful, and confequently prefer^ 
ably expeded ; or in other words moAprobable^ 
yet ftill not certain ; for there is a poffibility 
that the unperfceived caufes of the turning up 
of a particular face of a die, fuch as the 
quantity of motion it receives, the angle or 
-edge which it prefents in its fall to the table, 
&c« ,may favour the , appearance of the face 
indicated by the minority of the faces, and 
render it vidorious over its antagonifts. 

However it is certain, both with refpe<fl to 
jcmpiric and cafual probability, that, on re- 
peated trials, the moft probable event will 
moft frequently happen. 

427- And for the lame reafon with regard 
to pail faAs, prima facie^ afcribablc to different 
caufes, that particular caufe, or combination 
of caufes, muft be deemed mojQk probably to 
have aAed, which moft of the circumftances 
. preceding, copcomitant, or fubfequent to 
the fad concur in pointing out and bei]: agree 
with it. . 

4^8- Thus w<5 fee that our opinion of the 
probability of ?ixcj future fad, is grounded on 

Q i our 



our knowledge and ■comparifon o^thoft 'of tiie 
caufes (;if many,) capable of proSnCing it ; or, 
if thefe be entirely unknown/ oh thfc rcla-^ 
tion of fimiiitude or analogy of the future 
to the paft, in firtrilnfx)r analogous circum- 
-ftances. . . • 

425. And our t)pinion of the probability t>f 
p/i/i fadls, is • founded bn the known relation 
of elFeifts of that fort; to their knowm caufes ; 
or if thefe be unknown, and the facts kno'v^^, 
thefG are with probability -afcribcd to fudh 
caufes^ as are C(*>n^m6niy 'known to be ton- 
tte<fie4 with theftril It is fuch conne6Hoa 
that, independently of Sieftimony, forms the 
inUrnal frobahilky: df 'jiaft 'fafts, or theiy 
caufes. 

430/ So' the p^'cfcabiVity or truth of any 
doftrine, argument, or fpeculative opinion is 
derived from its c^BfOmnity or analogy to 
fomc other dodlrtne of Avhofe tt*uth we arc 
€srtam. — Thus the opinion 'that die planets 
we inhabited, is probable, from their fim^ili- 
tud^ in *nahy ^efpe^^ to the earth; but it 
is not certain, becaufe this opinion might 
be rendered ftill more prcflbable, by the 
fl^ual difcQvery of the inhabitants; or of 

' - ^ thei^* 
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thcit feovafeife, or by revdatibn; for *heS 
k this diffeyencc bfttrwixt *he higheft pro4 
bability and certainty ^^bait pfobability is always 
fpfceptible of irtGf eafc^* of dccrcafei ' ^febreas 
well-grorfnded certainty is<:apable d^ilfcithfeif*- 
^ ' A deficiency therefore of any If^eci^s '^ 
proof which' the naturd of the cafe admits ofi 
renders ^the faft or doftrlne, to which- it. ia 
Wanting, barely probat.le^ though every other 
fptcies- of proof fhould fupport it. Thus 
Boerhaave Ihewed the probabiUty that Mer- 
cury was cor^gealable by fome high degree of 
cold; but it was not certain until Gmclin 
a<^tially found it congealed; and hence ouf 
l^w, which always feeks for certainty, wdll not 
allow the copy of a deed to be given in 
evidence while the original exifts. 
. 43:2. Though all truths are compatible 
with each other, yet they are not linked with 
each other - in fuch a manner, as that their 
connexion can eafily be feen, or they may be 
expareffed in terms fo general, as to be incon- 
fiflent with each other in the whole extent of 
their generality, and therefore require diftinc- 
tion, and admit;, exceptions in particular cafes. ^ 
: , . Q 3 ^ Thus 
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Thtis a pTopofition, conformable to one truths 
noay not be fo to other truth*, which a doc- 
trine may contain : hence the probability of a 

« 

(dodrinal propofition, confills in its conformity 
to fome of the truths contained in a fubjeft, 
and its certainty in it^ conformity with all of 
them, as in political, legal, moral, and theo- 
logical fubjeds. 

433« If a certainty be equally divided be- 
tween two or more events, as there is no 
rcafon to determine us to think one of them 
more probable than the other, each of them 
is reckoned improbable, though one or other 
of them miift happen ; and the greater the 
number of events among which the certainty 
is. Equally diftributed, the greater the impro- 
bability of each of them; not from the 
oppoiition of any of them to experience, 
but becaufe they counterbalance each other 
in our furvey of them ; and the impoffi- 
bility of confidering any of them more 
probable than the other, renders aU of them 
negatively probable, fron^ the abfeace of pro- 
bability, as oppofition to experience renders 
events in other fubjeds /g^/n;^/K:imprpbable 

, / in 
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m our cftimation. Thus in a common dic» 
each of whofc faces is progreffively numbered, 
the certainty of fome or other of them being 
turned up, is divided between the fix faces ; 
the eventuality or chance of the appearance 
of each of them, is only one fixth of the 
certainty, and depends on unperceived caufes, 
as already mentioned. 

Mr. Hume, indeed, thinks that chance 
properlyv denotes the negation of any caufe ; 
but that an event Ihould happen without any 
caufe, appears to me, and to the reft of man- 
kind, perfeftly impoflible. .He grounds this 
aflcrtion on the obfervation, that chance 
leaves the mind perfeAly indiiFerent, either to 
confidcr the exiftcncc or non-exiftence of the 
pbjeA, regarded as contingent;* whereas this 
indifference evidently arifes from the known 
equality of the caufes that lead to different 
events, and ignorance of tht circumftance3 
leading to the effeft of fome one of them, 
which muft deftroy the apprehended equili- 
brium. Thus we know that there are on one 
common die, fix fitfcs, on each of which^ 

* Treatifeon Human Nature, vol. i. p. 221. 

Q 4 after 
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after projeftion, it is capable of reftlng, and 
of thus prefenting a different face ; but of the 
circumftances that determine it to reft on on& 
face rather than on another, we arc ignorant 
and confequently We are left in a ftatc of in- 
difference, or rather of indecifion. He adds, 
*• that fince an entire indifference is cflential to 
chance, no one chance can poffibly be fupe- 
rior to another, otherwifc than as it is com- 
pofed of z.fupdrior number of chances.'* It is 
ftrange he did not perceive the abfiirdity of 
fuperior number oi nothings. 

434. The afTcnt or credit given to fe6ts or 
arguments deemed probable, of prcfumed to 
be ti-ue, is called helreff or Jimpk helief^ opinion , 
ox perfuajion\ it is always accompanied with a 
degree of aflurance or confidence, commenfu-^ 
fatq with the apprehended probability of the 
fa(5L or point exhibited to the mind ; but the 
term belief is varioufly applied, as will pre* 
fently be fcen., 

435. As certainty is attained by proofs partly 
dtreSly and partly /;/^/>^^, (No. 339, and 340,) 
so alio is opinion or belief, which is only a. 
more or lefs diftant approximation to cer- 
tain t v. N 

437. Diredl 
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43^» ^if^^ ptood arc fuch as dlreftly 
eriracetbe agreemealf of the point in queftion 
iv,itk other truths relative to the fubje<ft, a3 
a(lrea:dy faid^ No. 348, 349, 350. 

437. Tndir e^ pvooh arc fuch as arc extrin?^ 
fic to the fa61:, yet tending to corroborate, or 
cflrablifh its probability, fuch as ie/iimony; anci 
with refped: to docftrines, authority ; both 
indeed, inferior to fach as produce certainty, 
of TThich I have treated; No. 346, &c. ; yet 
ftill fiifficiently ftrong to infpjre credit^ an^ 
therefore called credible^ or refpeEiahle (anc^ 
not probable, for this term is more properly 
applied to the fads attefted, than to the tefti- 
mony itfelf.) , 

438. The credibility of the teftimony pro-? 
dudive of probability, refts on nearly thq 
:£mc charaAeriftic circumllances, as thofe 
that produce certainty, but cither lefs nume- 
rous, or lefs forcible, or lefs clearly difccrned, 
<^r combated by contradiftory teftimony, or 
refifted or counterbalanced by oppofite inter- 
nal evidence; all thefe incidents varying in 
degree, neceflarily generate vario^is degrees 
of credit, and hence the difcordapt judgments 
of mankind, on fubjedls fufccptible only oi 

probability; 
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probability; but before I detail inoti fully thd 
charaders neceffary to beftbw on teftimony 
any degree of credit, it is proper to explain 
ibme obfcufe or ambiguous phrafes that arc 
commonly employed in treating of it. 

439. Belief: this term is frequently ufed in 
a vague and general fenfe, to expreft our 
aflenttoany information, whether thisaflent 
be ftrong or weak, whether founded on the 
moll convincing or the moft trivial proofs. 
Thus we fay, we believe ourjen/es, we believe 
the fcriptures, we believe a witnefs, or common 
report; fome i^//^*i;^ the propofitions of Euclid 
to be true, on finding them demonftratcd^ 
others believe than to be true merely on tcfti- 
mony ; thus we fee this term employed in- , 
difcrirtiinately to denote affent, grounded on 
metaphyfical evidence or aflcnt, accompanied 
With certainty, or affent to mere .probability y. 
or perhaps arifjng from the influence of our 
paffions ; yet no one will fay be believes /now 
to be white. 

440. To prevent this ambiguity, I would 
willingly denote, by mere belief ^ an ailent ta 
probability: it is only in this fenfe it is takca 
by Locke, B. 4. Chap, xv.; and in our law; 

noting 
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noting however that there arc various degrees 
of probability; the higher, approaching to 
certainty, induce a firmer belief^ the lowcr^ 
an Inclination to heUeve, and the loweft, a bare 

fujpicton. SeePoft, No. Syg. 

441, To believe in, (ighifics to afTent with 

, the utmoft confidence to the authority of any 
pcrfon, or to any doctrine. So vv^c believe itf 
God, or we believe in the do^rines of Cbrt/ii^ 
unity ; {o, for many ages, philofophers believed 
in Ariftotle. 

44:?. Again, we fay we are certain of pro** 
poiitions that are intuitively evident, and 
alio of fa<3:s or proportions of which we arc 
fully convinced, thoiigh not evident ; but of 
fa<fts br propofitions which we deem only 
probable, we fay wc zx^ perfuaded, we believe, 
we conjeHurey wc think, or wc are inclined to 

, tbini ; wc have no fingle verb denoting that 
we are certain, and . therefore are here alfo 
obliged to ufe the word believe. 

443. Belief derived from the circumftances 
mentioned No. 347, 348, 349, previous to 
ahy teftimony relative to, or grounded on> 
reipcdlable authority, is alfo palled a pre-' 
fumption. (See its definition, i Lofft, 303, and 

good 
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good Examples, z Lofft, 898, and Pcakc, 21, 

«t, ^M^Nally, $77.) 

. 444. Prefumpljicms arc tithtx Jligbt , ^rongp^ 

Slight y * as when a man is prcfumcd to he 
tfcfi writer of; a paper, w.rittcn in a hand that 
flightly refetnbkd bis. Strongs when on a 
comparifonof both- writings, by peribns un- 
ac(^iiKtinted with bis hand, and who rufivcr 
&w him write, it is inferred to be his hahd>. 
from its fimilitude to a writing really his. 
Ti>ia f$ a4toitted as a proof in civil cafes, but 
i|ot in cjriwinaU (LofiVs edition of Gilbert's 
Layv Qf .Evideriqe,. yoI. i. p. c^^, 54.) Yet 
BuUer, ,{i^ Trials at the Old Baily, voK i.> 
p, 5^33, f) denies that any difference Ihouldi 
be madle bjctween that which is legal proof in; 
a civil aftion, and that which Ibould be re- 
ceived as fuch, \t\ a criminal profecution ; but; 
the prefwtnption is faid to be violent, when »• 
writing is afcribed to a man, by perfons who 
f>Year themfelves acquainted with his haad, 

* See Peake's cafes at N//z Frlus, (?o, and his law of 
CTiclcfnce, p. to 2. 

t Yet is not a Quaker's affirmation good evidence m 
civil cafes, though not in crirhiHJipi. 

and 
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ftnd Without rctquirlrig ^ny< oomparifbn fwear 
the Writing to be his, and who halve fo€n%ini 
writ-e. The proof from the ^milituS^'ai tattidfc 
TcftiB <^\\ this fallacious maxim, that fimilaf 
«ffei9:s rftuft proceed from one and the fqm$t 
tm^e ; whereas the maxim is, ,that finailac 
efe<^s |>roc^ed from iimilar cauifes, (See Ncw-i*. 
ton,,) ^ It is true that it rarely happiens that 
two men ihould writq exadly in the fame 
manner ; it is therefore prohahky that iimilar 
writings proceed from the fame perfon, (Sec 
I LofFt's Gilbert, p. ^;^,) So a receipt of the 
laft rent forms a violent prefumption, that the 
former rent was paid: this prefumption is 
founded on the experienced order iri "which 
fuch events fuccced each other. So if a man is 
found dead in a room, and another is feen run^ 
ning out of it with a Woody fword, (2 Hawk, 
P. C. 618,) this is grounded on the relatioa 
of caufe andeffed; yet, in my opinion, other 
circumftances fhould concur ; for the caufe, 
atftracftedly taken, is ambiguous; for it might 
be, that he was nmnirig for a furgeon, for 
a tnan guilty of fuicide, before death en- 



Pcr Hok, a violent prefunniption of a man's 
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faauing done a fail:, rftuft be when a faft is 
done, and no other can be thought of to 
hayc done it ; and this evidence is a ftrong 
proof: a probable prefumption is no proof to 
fcly on, unlcfs added to a pofitivc proof by 
Twitncfles; {3 Cafes in Chancery, i05.) The 
Jac^ togroimd the priclumption muft be proved, 
belief csn never be received to ground a pre- 
fumption. (j2 M'Nally, 416.) 



SECTION 11. 

Of THE INDIRECT PROOFS Of PROBABILlI Y* 

Thefc we have already laid to be credible 
tefti«nony and authority. 

Firft, of the qualification or difqualifica* 
" tions affcding th.e ci'edibility of a vvitnefs. 

443* The circumflances or qualifications 
relative to a vyitnefs, and which conftitutc 
what is c^led his crp^ibility, (as the want of 
them in any confiderable degree do his dif- 
ability,) are, Firft, f^ffictent knowledge of 
the faft attefted; Secondly, difinUreJiednefs ; 

Thirdly, 
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V , 
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Thirdly, integrity) Fourthly, veracity \ and,* 
Lraftly, whofc tcftification is given under 
JanSiiom offtich an oath as the witncfs deems 
obligatory: thefc conftitute what is called his 
credibility. In ibme cafes the prefence of fbmc 
of thefe circumftances, if not known, may be 
prcllimcd, efpecially where the fantftion of an . 
oath intervenes, by the perfons who receive 
the teftimony; in other cafes it fhould be 
proved. The obvious defeft of thefe qualifi- 
cations in a wittiefs, renders him Incompetent^ 
and the knowledge that the witnefs is poffefled 
of them, evidently increafcs his credibility; 
how thefe principles are applied by our law, 
will hereafter be feen. 

446. Y\x9iy fuffictent knowledge y power, and 
attention to obferve the fa6l attefted, and alio 
that degree of acquaintance with the conic- 
quences of his teflimony as may render him . 
more circumfpeft ; hence the teftimony of 
young children, or ideots, or drunken perfons, 
Ihould not be received, nor that of perfons 
incapable of clearly explaining themielves; 
nor is the teftimony of perfons under the 
influence of paflions fo vidlient, as to induce 
them jto fandy the^^ fee or perceive things in 

a 
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a point of view naturally fuggefled bj fuch 
•^paffion^, worthy of much credit ; nor that of 
.^ftthiafiafts, fanatic^, ox .outrageous bigots ; 
;iK)r IJiould th^: teftimony xelative, to minute 
ctr^umftances of fa<Ss fo long paft, tfcat the 
.jmeiiK>fyof them may be fiifpedcd to waver, 
fbp much iaiiftcid upcm. Hence .alfo ^ fcefii- 
'fnony can only be had of ia<2s, that arc 
:objc4is of fcnfe, and haye been ar(9:ually . ob- 
icrv^d by the witnedS; hence heat-fay tefli- 
mooy is in general reje6led Jby our law, 
fthough there are fbme exceptions, and more- 
over the real and original witnefs in fuch 
^c^fes is pot sworn. 

447. Secondly, di/intereflednefs. This qua- 
lity is of great extent; for it comprehends not 
rOnJy an exemption of all fear of lofs or damage, 
in confequcace of the teftimony and the 
abf?nce of all pecuniary intercfl, whether of 
the witnefs or of his connexions, but alfo of 
the gratification of his or their paffions, or of 
thofe of hiS' fed or party, more efpecially in 
periods when party zeal is ftrongly prevalent; 
yet there are many, who, from their fituation 
in life, and known reditude of charader, 
<:annot be fufpeded of receiving an ur^due 

biafs 
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bias from fmall pecuniary conrfideraticma in- 
volved in the coniequcnces of their leftitncmyi 
nor even from the mtercft of a party; hence 
the cxiftence of' this qualification is morfe pt 
lefs important,, aceotding to the credibility o( 
the vvritnefs, according to the general efti-* 
raation in which his charaftcr is held. 

448. Hence alio if the intereft of the 
witnefe or of his. connexions be not only not 
promoted, but on the contrary injured by th« 
obvious confequences of his teftimoniyy bis 
aflertion, if there be no other exception to it, 
defer ves the higheft- credit. _ \- 

449. Thirdly, i^i/^^f /'Or; this qnality wfcen.iti 
exiflence-is- well eftabUfhed, afibrds^the fomeft 
aflurance of a true teftifjumy in all matters of 
iRvportance, as it is inconfiftcfst with th^ in* 
ilu«nce of any undue motives, as welt as with 
a confcious ignorance of the matter airteftcd. 

450. Laftlry, veracifyy or aa experieaiccd dif- 
pofitioji'to ftri<ft adherence to troth/ This in 
ferioQ^ matters, is often further fortified by 
the fani^Hon of an^ offth, anfdl a^ dread of th€ 
penalties con&quenC on perjury; imt it i^ well 
knowa, thiXt oaths are of little uib wherc it>- 
tegi^ty, or a fenfp of idigioa ia vfmstmg^ 
* ^ R eipecially 
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cipfecially in cafes, wherein the prafticc of 
difregarding or evading them has been long 
introduced^ as in what is called Cuftom-houfe 
oaths. In common cafes, love of the mar- 
vellous, or of a jeft frequently prevails over 
this diijp»ofition, and in many perfons habits* 
of a contrary nature are firmly cftabtilhed. 
Yet fo natural is this difpofition to truth, 
that there are few that may not be credited 
in common cafes, where no motive of de- 
viating from it appears. 

Our knowledge of the veracity and the 
other qualifications of witneffes, is generally 
acquired by experience, or inferred from their 
approved conduA and general chara^er, and 
often from their ftation in life.* 

451. The next indiredl fourcc of probax 
bility, is authority ; and this is either regular 
or irregular. 

452. By regular authority I mean, that to 
which it is reafonable that others Ihould fubfift 
in doubtful cafes, and alfo in cafes where the < 
opinion propofed by authority being probable^ 
is not oppofed by an opinion apparently ftill 

* Lord Camden's Argument in Hindfon and Uxor, 
y. Keriey, and i Lofft, 296. 

more 
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more probable. Thus the opinioils of fticft 
eminent for their Ikill in any art or fciencc^ 
afford an indirc<ft proof in cafes in which j 
through ignorance, no probable opinion could 
otherwife be formed; and alfo frequently adds 
a deciiive weight to opinions, otherwife knowii 
to be probable, and not oppofed to opinions 
apparently itill more probable, or by an equal 
authority. Thus whether a wound be mortal 
or not, muft be decided by the authority of 
furgeons,^ unlefs contradi<5led by other fur- 
geons: whether a perfon was poifoned, muft 

be decided by phyficians: but if the former 

\ 

ihould decide that a fcratch was a mortal 
wound, or the latter, that a perfon could be 
poifoned by incantations, or medicated fmells, 
their decifions fliould not be regarded. 

453. Fafts apparently intrinfically impro- 
bable, and eveii really fb in common and 
known circumftances, may yet be proved to 
be certain in new or previoufly unexperienced 
circumftances. Thus, nothing can be fup- 
pofed more improbable or lefs expcfted, than 
that a man Ihould be frozen to death though 
cxpofed to the fun on a fummer's day ; or 
that one liquor ihould be fet in a blaze on 

R « the 
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the. coldeft winters day, by mere mixture 
with another liquor equally cold; or that 
Ipirit of wine Ihould be fet on fire by the 
approach of a piece of ice. Yet, all thefe 
fa<3:9, and many more equally flrange, arc 
certain^ and thcreforo may be credited on 
r^ipeftable authority, when alleged to hap- 
pen in circumftanccs unknown to, and con- 
iequcntly not contradi<fted by the experience 
of thofe who are required to credit them. 

454. The confidence which we may have 
m the various fpeciea of authority, has been 
fliewn. No. ^6^, &cq. and 380, &c. 

455- By irregular' authority, I mean that 
of common fame^i that is an account or opinion 
of fome event or other objeft, generally cur- 
rent in fdme town, diftrift, or country, whofe 
origin, or progrefs has not, or caniipt be 
accui?ately ^fgertained, or when it relates to the 
chara<5ler and conduA of individuals, and being 
uncoritaminated by malignity or party preju- 
dice, is the refult of general obfervation. 

456. The credibility of common fame, like 
that of every other teftimony, varies with, 
and is affcfted by the caufes that gave birth to 
at. Sometimes it originates in fuperftition or 

bigotry^ 
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bi^try, love of the marvelloas, envy> paN 
tiality to one's own country, ox party ciyil dr 
religious^ or hatrfed or contempt for other 
countriesj or of the oppofite parties. In fuch 
cafes, it is plain it deferves to be rejeftcd with 
either pity or indignation ; pity when attribu- 
table to ignorance, and indignation wheil 
fomented by malignity* 

457. But when no finifter motive can be 
afligned to its origin and progrefs, and the 
fa6l to which it relates is probable, and of 
recent date, and the perfon, whofe reputation 
it conftitutes, refides among thofe among 
whom it exifts, and his known condud toh*- 
formable thereto, it conftitutes a high degree 
of probability. Some fa^s are of publick 
notoriety, as whether we arc in War or peace : 
thefe are indeed triabk by juty, btkt require n6 
other evidence. Fofter*s Difcourfe on Treafoii, 
cap. .2' fee. 12. The internal probability or 
improbability of a facft, fhould always out* 
weigh common fame. 

458. When even the reports of any parti- 
cular event, are not only headlefs, but vague 
or inconfiftent, yet if they do not evidently 
arife from focne fufpiciou^s motives, they 

R 3 . Ihould 
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Ihould neither be abfolutcly difcreditcd nor 
implicitly believed : on the contrary, if the 
fa6ls be of any importance, they defervc atten- 
tion, and form a fufficient inducement to 
inftitutc a ftri<3: inquiry. 

459, Having thus difcufled the indircft 
fources of probability arifing from the tefti^- 
mony of witneiTes, whofe credibility is duly 
afcertained, it might be expefted, that the 
effe6ls of concurrent, fucccffive,. and contra- 
diftory teftimonies, (hould next be explained; 
but as thefe efFeds will more clearly be un- 
derftood, after the conlideration of the effcfts 
of teftimony, applied to objedls differently 
conne<9:ed with our experience, and alfo after 
explaining the application of calculation to 
the <lifferent degrees of probability and credi- 
bility, thb fubjcdl is refervcd for a fubfccjuent 
ic(3ion. 
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secti6n iir. 

V, 

OF THE CHEDIBILITY OF TESTIMONY WHEM GIVEN TO 
FACTS MORE OR LESS CONFORMABLE WITH, OR AD- 
TERSE TO EXPERIENCE. 

A^o. I muft here pretnifc that by our expe* 
rieitce, I underftand not folcly our perfonal 
and individual experience or obfcrvation, 
which, in the greater part of mankind, arc 
neceflariiy confined within very narrow limits, 
but alfo that mafs of adventitious knowledge, 
derived from the general and uniform expe- 
rience of all ages and countries ; which being 
conveyed to us by multiplied and uncontra- 
4ifted teftimony, and harmonizing with our 
own perfonal experience, as far as this extends, 
affimilatcs with it, and is relied upon with 
the fame degree of confidence as we repofe 
in that, which is in the flridieil fenfe our 
own. 

461. Thus, thole who have never feen a 
dying or dead ma,n, are neverthelefs as fully 

R 4 convinced, 
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convinced, by mere tellimony, of the morta- 
lity of mankind, as thofe who have {ccn 
thousands expiring or deprived of life. 

462. To eftitnate the credibility of a tefti- 
fication applied to objcfts or events more or 
lefs conformable to their internal probability 
or certainty in given circumftances, I muft, 
in the firft place, lay it down as an indif- 
putable truth, that the credit of a fingle 
witnefi, however apparently qualified, may 
be diminiflied and even annihilated by thq 
improbability of the fail or objed he vouches ; 
at leaft when both the faft and teftimony arc 
unattended with the circumftances that ftiould 
, naturally accompany them, or rcfult from 
them : and the rcafon is, that the improba- 
bility of the faft often arifing from its oppo* 
fition to a truth u^niverfally received and 
acknowledged, the qualifications forming the 
ereditility of the witncfs who contefts it, can 
fcldom be fo clearly difccrned, nor confe- 
quently can the truth of his atteftation be 
rendered fo apparent of the truth of the facl 
he attefts; befides internal probability is 
founded on preceding general teftimony. 
463. Thus if any one flucmld tell mc, he 

had 
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had rriet with a man fomewhat above fix feet 
high in this town, I Ihould readily believe 
him ; but fhould he tell me he met with a 
man fixty feet high, I ihould as certamly 
difbelieve him, let his credibility be appa- 
rently ever fo well eftablifhed ; the former 
fad: riot being unufual, and the latter in the 
higheft degree extraordinary. So extraordi- 
nary indeed, that the fuppofition of its attef- 
tation by any' highly credible witnefs, Ihould 
not be admitted, if ftated fmgly, and divefted 
of corroborating circumftances. 

464. Hence the nature of the feveral fads 
offered to our confideration, viewed as con- 
nedlcd with their feveral circumltances, in 
the relation in which they ftand to our expe- 
rience, whether perfonal or adfcitltious (which 
relation conftitutes what is called their inter* 
nal probability or improbability,) muft firfl: be 
diftinguilhed and examined, before we can 
afcertain the alteration which an affirmative 
,or negative teflimony, of any kind, can make 
in their credibility. 

The probability of an attefted fad or teftir 
mony, is diredly as its internal probability, 
and thfe credibility of the perfon who attefls it. 

Fads 
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Fadls confidered relatively to paft expcricncci 
may be reduced to the following clafTcs. 

465. Firft, certain^ arc thofc that are already 
I^nown tp exlft, or to have exifted, or that in 
future muft exift in given circumftances, 
agreeably to general, univerfal, conftant, and 
unvaried experience, or undoubted teftimony, 
as thofe that refult from the laws of motion, 
gravitation, liquidity, optics, the mortality of 
all known animals, &c.; yet the refults of 
thefe laws can with certainty be inferred 
only in cafes and qirctimftances, in which, l)y 
previous experience, they were heretofore 
qbferved to take place ; in particular inftances 
and in abfolutely new circumftances, events 
ptherwife to be expcfled, are reducible to the 
fourth clafs. Thus iron i§ raifed, contrary tp 
the law of gravitation, by a magnet, dead 
animals are made to move by galvanifm, 
gold and moft metals arc diflblved by mer- 
cury, Src. 

466, Secondly, prohahle, thofe which arc 
- fimilar to fuch as happen much oftcner than 

they fail ; and of which our affurancc of their - 
havinghappened,and of their futurchappening, 
is proportioned to the excefs of the num- 
ber 
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bcr of times they have, in fundry trials, 
happened, over the number of times they 
have failed, in fimilar or analogous circum-^ 
ftances. Thus it is much more probable, 
that a healthy child fliall live fix years, 
than that be (hall die before that age; btit 
if he be fickly, or if a contagious diforder 
prevails, &c. the probability is much altered. 
It is more probable that on a common die, 
fome number higher than an ace Ihall be 
thrown ; it is other wife, if th? die be loaded 
on the fide oppofite the ace. If the mer- 
cury in the barometer rifes above the height/ 
fuited to the elevation of its fituation over the 
level of the fea, there is a probability of fair 
weather, &c, &c. 

The fca^lc of probability is very extenfive; 
it is in the higheft degree probable, that a 
healthy man of thirty years of age fliall live 
another day, lefs prdbablc that he fliall live 
another year, and ftill lefs probable that he 
fliall live ten years longer. The internal 
probability of fadls of ancient date, is grbunded 
on their fimilitude or analogy to modern fafts 
of the fame nature. 

^6y. Thirdly, equkafual, by fome called 

indifferent 
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indifferent tvt.vits : thefe arc fuch, with regard 
to which our experience is, as it were, indif- 
ierent, as they have as often happened as 
failed, and failed as happened. 

Thus on projeding a die, whether a num- 
ber higher than a tray Ihall be turned up, is 
cquicafual, as there are three faces indicating 
higher numbers, and three indicating num- 
bers lower than a four; whether on the fall of 
a piece of money, a head (hall appear ; whether 
a man has made a will or died inteilate, &c. 
„ 468. Fourthly, neutral \ that is, neither 
agreeing with, nor difagrceing from general 
experience. Of this clafs were all new fafts 
previous to their difcovery; as the exiftencc 
of America; of various iflands^in the Southern 
ocean ; of various femi-metals ; the powers of 
gunpowder, of various menftruums and other 
chymical produAs, as phofphori, &c. ; tele- 
fcopcs, microfcopes, &c. ; eleftrical, magnetic, 
and galvanic properties, &c. :. moft of thefc 
powers, it is to be remarked, are exceptions, in 
particular Cafes, to general experience, in com- 
mon circumftances; butfincc fuch fad:s have 
been afcertained, fimilar fa<Ss have attained a 
&are, though alow (hare, ofprobability. Thus it 
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is now probable, that there arc ftillfbme iffands, 
as yet undifcovered, in the unexplored trafts of 
the ocean ; that there are ftill fome undifco- 
vered femi- metals, and that there are ftill 
, fome as yet unknown powers in nature. And 
of this kind are the various powers of infefts 
or worms, far difagreeing indeed with the 
powers of other animals, to which they bear 
but a flight analogy : their properties (hould 
therefore excite lefs wonder than they have 
done, having been, before the laft century, as 
little explored as the iflands in the Southern 
ocean. Such are for inftance the multiplica- 
tion of polypi by diflcftion, the metamor- 
phbfes of caterpillars, &c. 

469. Fifthly j improbahk, of which there 
are the following fpecies. 

470. Firft, any determinate event among 
numerous y equally poJjihle\ as what particular 
face of a die fliall, after projcdion, be turned 
up. It is evident that this improbability does 
not proceed from experience, but merely from 
the equal claim of each of the faces to oUr 
cxpeQration, as has been Ihewn, No. 4:56 and 
433. And confequently the more numerous 
fuch events are, as in a lottery, confifting of 

^0,000 
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iS6,ooo or 50,000, &c. tickets, the lefs pro- • 
bablc will be the drawing of any particular 
number. 

471. Secondly, the extraordinary, that in 
the common courfc of nature have indeed 
happened, but rarely and only among large 
maflcs of mankind, fuch as the birth of twins 
of the human Ipecies ; they are therefore ex- 
ceptions, but well-known exceptions, or at 
leaft analogous to fuch exceptions of the com- 
monly experienced courfe of nature. Such 
exceptions are improbable in different degrees, 
according to their greater or leffer frequency ; 
of thefe, the moft rare in animal and, vege- 
table nature, are called preternatural, fuch as 
moTi/iers. 

47Z., Where no known courfe of nature is 
cftablilhed by experience, (as it is well known 
to be in animal and vegetable nature,) any 
new natural event is efteemed a prodigj^, 
until it has been frequrtitly repeated, as 
eartbquaiesrand volcanoes : thefe, in countries 
where they have been long experienced, 
though they rarely happen, are fcarcely 
deemed extraordinary ; fuch at leaft is the 
cafe of cjcdions from known volcanoes, as 

iEtna 
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^tna and Vefuvius ; nayi their ceflation for 
an unufual period would be deemed extraor- 
dinary ; but fuch events, in countries where 
they have not as yet happened, would be 
deemed extraordinary, and highly impro- 
bable. 

. 473. In moral nature, unufual inftances, 
either of virtue or cxcefles of vice, are impro- 
bable, though in different degrees, according 
to the circumftanccs, education, laws, and 
habits of different nations. So alfo arc extra- 
ordinary exertions of fortitude, as thofe ex- 
hibited by the American favages ; and of 
fuperftition, as that of mothers facrlficing 
their children to Moloch ; and of falfe honour, 
as that of the Bramin women; all of which 
would appear improbable, if fome equally 
abfurd pra(9tices, as facrificcs to general opi- 
nions, had not daily prevailed among our* 
felves. 

474. Thirdly, the extravagant \ that is,^ thofe 
that lie far beyond the known limits of ani- 
mal or vegetable powers. Such as the change 
of different fpecies of known vegetables into 
each other ; the age of man having, in any 
inftance within thefe laft 4000 years, been 

extended 
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; extended to 200 years ; or ' of any man*^ 
having attained the height of twenty feet, &c. 
no inftance of fuch events having been known 
or well attefted. 

475. Fourthly, the unnatural; fuch as fads 
contrary to our natural inftincSs : fuch as the 
hatred of parents to their children, or of 
children to their parents, and other unnatural 
cxcefles. Thefe inftances, except in mad- 
dening extremities, luch as induced mothers 

'even to devour their infants, are compara- 
tively few. The deftrudtion of parents in old 
age, among favagc tribes, refulted not from 
hatred, but to favc them from evils, which 
they judge ftill greater, and was frequently, 
if not always, demanded by the parents them- 
felves. Infanticide among the Chinefc, re- 
fulted from the apprehended impbffibility of 
maintaining them. 

476. Fiftl>ly, the fupernatural ; thefc arc 
events, which are totally unconneded with 
corporeal nature, and therefore cannot be fald 
to agree, or difagree with its laws. Of this 
fort, are the apparition of angels, prophetic 
Tifions, ccftatic perceptions, and inipiration^ 
frequently mentioned in holy writ. 

477- The 
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. 477* The internal probability of fuch 

events, cannot therefore be deduced from 

experience, which is merely convcrfant with 

events of a corporeal nature, but muft be 

deduced partly from moral com derations, 

fuch as their fuitablenefs to the moral attri* 
» 

butes of the great Author of nature, and 
partly from their connexion wuth fubfequent 
natural - events, of which we have a moral 
certainty ; thus the reality of the fupernatural 
information of Daniel, was evidently proved 
by the completion of his prophecies. 

478. Sixthly, miraculous events are fuch as 
are efFedled by means, which univerfal and 
utiiform experience has (hewn to be natu- 
rally inadequate to their produftion, * and 
therefore in the higheft degree improbable. 
They differ from extraordinary events, fuch as 
thofe refulting from the previoufly unfuf- 
peded powers of magnetifm, elc<9:ricity, gal- 
vanifm, &c. inafmuch as thefe take place 
in previoufly untried circumllanccs ; whereas, 
miracles are fuppofed to take place, by 
means whofe incfficacy had before and 

* Auftin agrees with me in this definition. See 
Tournely dc Incar. p. %q6. 
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fincc been fully afcertaincd ; but tbdugh they 
are repugnant to the well-known laws of 
nature, yet they are evidently pofflblc to the 
great Author of nature; and an undeniable ih- 
ftance of the exertion of fuch power, once at 
leaft (ince the creation of this globe, may be 
deduced from the traces of the deluge, appa- 
rent in moft mountains, independently of all 
teftimony. 

479, Seventhly, the abfurd^ namely thofe 
fiditious events, which fuppofc the exiftence 
of order or regularity, without the interven- 
tion of any caufe to efFeft the produftion of 
either; thus if we fliould fee a die, in nume- 
rous trials, conftantly turning up the lame 
face, (fuppofe an ace,) could we doubt that 
there was not in its interior, fome particular 
caufe that gave it that bias. If we had leen 
that face turned up three times fucceflively, 
we mould begin to fufpeft the exiftence of 
fuch a caufe; if four tiroes, our fupicioh 
would be ftronger ; if five times, we (hould 
think it highly probable; if fix times, we 
Ihould deem it ftill more probable ; and if 
ftill oftcner, abfolutely certain. 

It has been proved by Bernouillf, ars ci^4C^ 

tandi. 
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idtuif, that if' the drawing of lottery tickets 
were continued to infinity/ the fame nunibers 
would appear on "an equal ilumber of times. 
(Lambert, 113. See alfo p. 114,115.) 

480. Thus in. philofophical experiments, 
if we obferve the facne refult in ten different 
trials made in the fame circumflances, we 
entertain no doubt but this refult proceeds, 
not from any accidental, but from a perma- 
nent caufc. And the reafon is, that acci- 
dental caufes being clTentially variable, muft 
in numerous trials, if they alone interfere, 
produce e£fe<5ls equally variable ; for the fame^ 
reaibn that permianent caufes, acfting alone, 
muft produce permanently fimilar efFeds. 

481. 1 may be told that the chance of 
throwing an ace a fecond time immediately, 
is cxadly the fame as that of throwing it the 
firfl time, and that the paft cafl has no influ- 
ence on the fucceeding. .AH this I acknow- 
ledge, but I affirm, that the reiterated ap- 
pearance of the fame face, not only a fecond 
time, which may be fortuitous, but a third, a 
fourth, and a fifth time, &c. without interrup- 
tion, clearly indicates the agency of a perma- 
nent caufe, and banifhes.all fufpicion of chance. 

S a 48^3. And 
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48:3. And here I am compelled to notice 
fome aflcrtions of a late highly refpeAed 
writer,* which appear to me unreafonablc. 
He tells us that he thinks it poffible that the 
tickets of a lottery confifting of 50,000 num- 
bers may be drawn in their numeral order, 
as I, 2y 3, 4, &c., a fuppofition that to mc 
appears abfurd, as it implies that of blind 
caufes a<9:ing in a regular manner ; as well 
might he fuppofe that Virgil's iEneid might 
be produced, by gradually taking the letters 
that compofe it, out of an unfeen heap, in 
which they were all confufedly mixed; or, as 
a judicious critick has well obferved, that a 
thoufand aces may be caft from a bag con- 
taining a thouilind dice;^ and yetthechance 
of an ace on each die, is the fame as that of 
any other face, but the agreement of all of 
them, in exhibiting the fame face, cannot be 
attributed to chance, nor confequently be 
•fuppofcd. 

According to Dr. Price, any .feries is as 
improbable as the orderly feries ; thrt I take to 

* Price, DiflTert. 3cl cijition, p. 424. 
^ t XXX vol. Monthly Review Enlarged, 6, Sec 
alfo Rei, 410. 624, and Mem. Beriio, 1767, p. 386« 

be 
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be a miftake, for of the orderly fequcnces, 
few are poffible, but of the diforderly, the 
Sequences are Innumerable. By orderly^ I 
mean thofe that have a connexion with each 
other, as 5, 7, 8, &c, ; for 6 prefuppofes '5, 
7 prefuppofes 6, and 8 prefuppofes 7, &c. as 
immediately preceding it. Order fuppofes a 
continued uninterrupted relation of the fame 
kind, each number exceeding the preceding 
by an unit. 

483. Secondly, he aflcrts, that drawing a 
lottery in any particular affigned rnanner^i is 
equally improbable : it undoubtedly is fo^ if 
the manner was prevloii/ly affigned, for that 
would argue a connexion between our coa- 
ccptions, and the fcries of the numbers exhi- 
bited; a connexion which is not only impro- 
bable, but impoffible,, if other means of 
producing it be not employed, befides blind 
chance^ 

484, Thirdly, he thinks it poffible that the 
number firft drawn in a lottery, may be 
gueffed ; and this, though highly improbable, 
I believe, may chance to happen, juft as 
dreams are fometimes ycrified. There Is no 
^bfurdity in fqppofing a coincidence in a 

S3 fmgle 



iingle inftancc, though there is in fuppofing a 
train of fuch coincidences. 

485. Mixed: thefe are fuch as prefent 9 
complication of afts of different degrees of 
probability ; thus a bequeft of a man's eftatc 
to his children, implies> firft, an indifferent 
a<3:, namely, his making a bequeft, but that 
this bequeft ftiould be in favour of his chil- 
dren, is di probable event- fo that he flioujd 
bequeath his eftate to his knoyvn enemy, 
involves an indifferent and an improbable faA, 
Such diftinftions ftiould. carefully be a^-^ 
tended to. 

485. From what has been obferved con- 
cerning the qualifications of a witncfs, from 
No,^ 445 to No, 450, we may conclude that 
they may all be reduced to integrity and J^now^ 
ledge; for integrity comprehends both veracity 
and difintereftednefs, or at leaft difrcgard of 
any influence proceeding from any refuking 
intereft of any fort. 

487, Secondly, as our knowledge of the 

prefence or abfence of thefe qualifications is 

more or Jefs perfecfl, witneffes may be con- 

lidered as credible in various degrees, or ddubt- 

Jul^ to fupply, as much as poffible, any defi- 

■ » 
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ci<$1icy m the former, and remedy, as muali 
4s poffiWc, the uncertain credibility of the 
, letter. Courts pf juftice fupcradded the fanc- 
tipn of an Qath ; unhappily, in many cafes, a 
weak fubftitute. Q. the propriety of afford- 
ing equal credit to the affidavits of known 
^nd unknown perfons ? the teftimony of per- 
ions, evidently defedive in any of thefe 
qualificatioM, being unworthy of belief de- 
fer ves no notice : thefe confi derations being 
premifed, I fay, 

488. A certain faft Ls no way affeded by 
^ny affirmative teflimony ; that is, no tefti- 
mony can now increafe the certainty we 
already have of it^ exiftencc, though this cer- 

,tainty was originally derived from teftimony. 
Thus the teftimony of a thoufand travellers 
does not increafe the affurance we already 
have of the exiftencc of Paris, Rome, or 
Madrid, &c. 

489. Neither is the moral certainty of an 
event or objed, when duly obtained, altered 

. l)y. the denial oi a witnefs of the higheft cre- 
dibility, for the period during which wc 

, Jb^ve tMt certainty of its e^iftence (if fuch a 
cafe can he fuppofed;) thus no teftimony can 
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diminifli the certainty wc have of the cxilt* 
cnce of Paris laft month, or of Babylon 250D 
years ago ; but if a witneis of high credibility 
Ihould afliire me that Paris was deftroyed by 
an earthquake fifteen days ago, I might 
believe him, independently of the necefTary 
Sequel of circumftances, as I have no certainty, 
but only a high probability, of its cxiftence in 
fo near a period. 

OfProbabU FaSis. 

490. If the exiftence of a probable faA be 
affirmed by a credible vritnefs, its probability ^ 
is increafed ; for here two different indepen-^ 
dent probabilities concur, in ef):abli(hing it? 
belief. 

491. But if it be dented by a credible wit- 
nefs, fome diflinAions occur. If it be denied 
by a witnefs (that is a perfon who, if the fad 
exifled, Ihould, as he aflerts, have perceived 
it,) wJiofe credibility is equal to the probabi- 
lity of the fad, then its exiftence becomes 
doubtful, for two equal contradiAory proba- 
bilities deftroy each other. See No, 519, 
and 56^. 

If 
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If it be denied hysL witncfs whofb crc6ibw 
lity is inferior to the probability of the faft, 
its probability is diminiflied, but not dcftroyed* 
This diminution is found, not by fubtraftion, 
but by a very different procefs, as will berc^ 
after be feen. (See No. 561, and 568, and 
^28.) If it be denied by a witnefs oi fuperior 
credibility, then it becomes either lefs pro- 
bable or improbable, for his credibility cither 
diminifhes or outweighs its probability, ac- 
cording to its degree of fuperiority* Sec 
JnTo. 569. 

492. If a probable fail be affirmed or 
denied by a witnefs, of whofc credibility wc 
juftly entertain any doubt) its probability is 
no way altered ; for to eftcem it rnorc or lels 
probable, in confcquepce of fuch teftimony, 
would argue a credit given tp it, of which 
we profefs to doubt, and the chances of being 
deceived, are juft equaj to the chances of not 
being deceived. . See No. 564, 565, 

Of Indifferent er Equica/hal Faffs. 

49S* ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^9^ ^ often agree as 
d'^agree with preceding experience, or nearly 
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fo, the teftimony of any credible vottneft^ to 
their having happened or failed in any partl- 
CuUr inftance^ is fufficlent to eftablifh the 
belief of either ; their probability is juft equal 
to the credibility of the attcfting witnef$; 
but if denied by fuch a witnefs, they beconic 
improbable. No. 570, 571. 

494. But the teftinjony of a doubtful wit- 
tiefs is of no effeft, as already obferved. No, 
49^, and Poft. 564, 565, 

Of Neutral FaSls. 

495. The^ form 4 rjaiddle clafs between 
the improbable and the probable; if the 
neutral faft derive^ no fupport from either 
experience or analogy, it cannot be deemed 
pi^obable in any degree; but as it contradidU 
no experience, it cannot be deemed improba^ 
ble; hence it cap be rendered probable^ 
only by the teftimony of a witnels of bigb 
credibility. 

496. If ite exiftenee be denie4 by a witnefs 

oi high credibility^ after repeated trials in 

circumftances adequate to its difcovery, it 

becomes imprcA^able, fuch as ,the exiftence of 

fome 
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fomt ifland in a given latitude and longi- 
tude. 

497. If it bears any analogy to fafts already 
known, it poiTeffes a Ihare of internal proba- 
bility, proportionable to that analogy, and 
may be believed on the teftimony of a cre- 
dible witncfs; thus the congelation of mer- 
cury was credited on the atteftation of 
Gmelin, and the ' identity of lightning and 
cleiSricity on the teftimony of Franklin. Yet , 
if the exiftcnce of fuch fafts be denied by a 
witnefs ftill more credible, and on fufficient 
grounds, it becomes at Icaft doubtful ; if it 
bears no analogy to any known fa<ft, and has 
(eluded repeated trials, (as the tranfmutation of 
fnetals,) It muft be deemed improbable. 



Of Improbable FaSfs. 

498^ Under this head I comprehend, not 
©nly pofitive fa<!l$, but olfo' the failures ot 
probable fafts, 

499. And here we muft recur to the dif- 
linftion already noticed, (No. ^z6, and 433,) 
betwixt fio/ual imprpbability, and improbabi-^ 

lity 



lity grounded on a deviation from experience, 
which I therefore call empiric. 

Of Cafual Improbabilities. 

500. The drawing of any particular num-» 
ber in a lottery, is as iniprobable as the 
drawing of any other ; yet, as it is certain that 
fomc nurtiber muft be drawn, the teftiraony 
of any credible witnefs, that it wa§ drawn or 
not drawn, is fufficient to render it probable, 
that it was or was not, and eftablifh fuch 
belief. It is in reality an indifferent faft. 

Of Extraordinary, Extravagant, and Unna- 
tural JFa^f, 

501. If fuch fads be vouched by a witnefs, 
whofe credibility is barely equal to the impro- 
bability of thofe fads, they bepome doubtful^ 
as the oppofite probabilities counterba,l^nce 
each other. Poft. No, 574* 

50:?. If vouched by a witnefs, whofe credi- 
bility is inferior to the imprubability of the 
fads, this is indeed Icffened, but not deftroyed. 
Poft. No. 576. 

503. But 
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503. But If fads of this nature are vouched 
by a witnefs whofe credibility is ^r^^/^r than 
the improbability of the facl attefted, they 
then become probable, or at leaft lefs impro- 
bable in proportion to the credibility of the 
witnefs. Doubtful tcftimony, neither in* 
creafes nor diminiflies its improbability. 

504. If tads of this nature are ^^«/W by 
perfons deferving any credit^ they become 
ftill lefs probable, and a fortiori if denied by 
perfonsof high credibility. 

Supernatural Fa5!s. 

505. Events of this nature, abftradledly 
€on(idered, and attefted only by the perfon 
who affirms he has experienced or obferved 
them, cannot be rendered probable by his 
atteftation, however credible, in vouching 
events naturally poffible ; unlefs it be certain 
that he was endowed with fupernatural 
powers. Thun the vifions of St. Paul, when 
elevated to the third heaven, though uncon- 
neded with any other events, yet may be 
conlidered as certain, from the certainty of 
his poffefling fupernatural powers. 

506. But 
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^o6. But the vifions of Mahomet, frotti the 
certainty of his being wholly devoid of fiicli 
powers, arc utterly irhprobable; nay, men of 
the moft eminent piety may have their ima- 
gination fo heated by long continued contcni* 
plation, as to prefent to them various illufion^ 
which they deem realities, and atteft with the 
greateft fmcerity, and full perfuafion of their 
truth. The dehre of promoting fom6 good 
end, or at leail deemed fuch, has frequently 
occafioned the atteftation of fuch fafts, by 
perfons otherwife of unexceptionable cha- 
racters. 

507. But if fuch fafts be rendered probable 
from moral coniiderations, and their con- 
nexion with other faCb, of which no doubt 
can be entertained, they may be rendered 
certain by the atteftation of any crediblcL 
witnefs. 

Of Miraculous Fa^s. 

508. Thefe fads, being contradidory to 
laws grounded on general, univerfal, and 
otherwife uniform experience, cannot be 
proved by any atteftation lefsthan that, whofe 

falfcbood 
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falfehood would be no lefs miraculous, or in 
other words a moral miracle. No agent, whe- 
ther natural or fupernatural, can produce a 
moral miracle, therefore, a falfehood which 
would imply a miracle of this fort, is abfb* 
lutely impoffible ; whereas a phyiical miracle, 
or the violation of the laws of corporeal 
nature in fome, or indeed in any inftatice, is 
evidently poffible to the great Author of 
nature, and therefore, in fuch cafes commands 
our belief. What that teftimony is, whofe 
falfehdod ihould be deemed miraculous, has 
been explained. No. ^^y — 361, 

Of Ah fur d FaSIs. 

^og. Thefe being metaphyiically impoffible 
can be proved by no teftimony whatfoever, 
being fuppofed to have proceeded from 
blind chance. 

« 

Of Mixed Fa^s. ■ 

510. Thefe muft be proved by a witnefs, 
whofe credibility is fu'perior to the improba- 
bility of the fa6ls alleged* 

SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 

'SOME 0.')JECTtONS TO THE FORECOING ASSERTIOTT^ 

ANSWERED. 

51 T. Fifii, it has been infifted upon, that 
regard to tcftimony, is not owing fblely to 
experience.* Certainly in childhood it is not, 
nor even in weak men, though advanced in 
i years; but certainly it is among , the more 
rational part of mankind, except in trivial 
matters ; for inftance, what road leads to fuch 
a place, the name of the witnefs, &c.; and 
even in fuch cafes, befdrc we acquire fomc 
experience of the ufual veracity of unknown 
witneffes, their information producesrather a 
fufpicion than belief. But in ferious matters, 
rational men give no credit to unknown 
pcrfbns. Sec Dr. Young's Eflay on the force 
of teftimony, vol. vii. Mem. Roy. Irifli Acad, 
p. g6, and gg. 

5i;5. Secondly, it has been faid, that " a 
*^ miracle is more properly an event, different 

* Price, Dii|ertf 3d. ed. p. 398. 

from 
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•' from experience, than contrary to it; and 
" were I to fee a tempeft inftai^taneouily 
calmed by the word of a man, all my paft 
experience would remain the . J^e. — ^I 
could only fay that 1 faw, what I never 
" before had any experience of." Yes I could 
{?Lj that to happen, which was contrary to, 
or rather contradicted, all that I and every 
other man ever before experienced, and which, 
if any certainty can be derived from experi- 
ence, I was certain could never happen. 
Paft experience informed me, that the voice 
of a man is incapable of ftilling a ftorm, but 
••if my fenfes inform me that on a particular 
occafion^ the word of a man was capable of 
calming a tempeft, is not this a contradidlion 
to all my paft experience? it is as much to as 
any fubfequent fa6l can be to preceding fa<fb; 
were the fun -to rife to-morrow in the weft, 
would not this contradi<3: all paft experience ? 
It is. added, that " paft experience is merely 
•' negative.^' It muft be fb, to be contraBifted 
by Vipojitive faft. Dr. Franklin's experiment 
of ftilling waves by oil, is a faft differing from 
experience, but not contrary to it/ as it had 

T not 
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lid t before been tried, dnd confequc'ntly not 
miraculous. 

513. Thirdly, it is afferted, that ** all 
comi-.on ra6fe arc improbable, indrp6n- 
dently of teftimony." Yet do I require any 

teftimony to prove, that ftones projefted up- 
wards, have fallen 2006 years ago as they do 
now ? the only rnftances mentioned, relate to 
particular contingent fafts, whereas the quef- 
tf on here relates to general fafts, afcertained 
By univerfal and uniform experience* ; contin- 
gent fafts, unftipported by teftimony, arc 
merely fi6Htious; this is the true reafon of 
their improbability. 

514. Fourthly, to prove the falfchood of 
the principle laid down. No. 50:3, namely, 
that no teftirtiony ftiould engage our belief, 
unleis the improbabiiity of its falfehood is 
greater than that of the event attefted,* the 
following fiippofition. is madc.f 

" The end of a newipaper confines it iii 
great meafure to the relation of fuch fads as 
are tincofiimon. Suppofe that it relates truth 
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* Price, Diflert. 3d-. edit. p. 405. f Ilnd. p. 409*. 
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oriiy twice in threfc times, ^nd that thefp ar^ 
nine fach uhcopimon fads ifeported by it, ap 
that a certain perfon 13 aiirp jft bis hju^^fodth 
year; that another was ftfiick dead by lights 
iiiag, or that a woman has bjee|ir;#e|ftY^fl^d of 
three children at a birth ; would jtrbf j^^ 
to rejciJl a^ll thefe fa6ts, becapfe mor© g^^f 
traordinary than the falfehood of the ;notf^ 
papers? to fay this, would be to fay, tka| 
what by fuppoiition reports truth fix timcf 
in nine, does not report truth once in ninf 
times.'* ^ 

5.15. This difficulty> which feems {o plain 
fible, is eafily removed :^ in the firft place it is 
denied that the end of a newfpaper confines it 
in great mcafure to uncommon fa<Ss ; on the 
contrary, thefe feldom occur in it, and event 
nine fuch fafts as are abovementioned, woulcl 
not fill half a column. Therefore, if a newf-^ 
paper is known to report truly twice in thrcQ 
times, this obfervation relates chiefly to re- 
ports of common fads, and thefe are not 
improbable, otherwife they could not be called 
common ; even with refped: to thefe, the 
credibility of the, newfpaper rates very low, 
l)eing only 0.666, while certainty is denoted 

T a by 
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by ohCj whereas the Icaft improbable fadls 
cannot he rated higkcr than 0,499, &^" 

5 1 6. Secondly, that the credibility of a 
tiewfpaper cannot be the fame with refpeft to 
comrfion and uncommon fafls, is evident 
from the credit given to ancient hiftorians, 
when they relate common faAs, and its 
refufal, when they relate uncommon fafts: 
iand lately in the cafe of Admiral Byron, 
every one believed the common nautical fa<5ls 
he atteited, but few believed his account of 
the fize of the Patagonians. So if a news- 
paper reports common fafts truly, only twiqc 
in three times, its credibility muft be much 
lower, when it relates uncommon fa<5s. 

517. Thirdly, fuppoling its credibility even 
in reporting uncommon fads^ to be as two t0 
three. Yet this mcafure muft be applied to 
each uncommon faft, arid not to the nirid 
taken together, as is evident, for it muft be 
fo applied even to one Jingle faftof that kihd^ 
if only one is reported: this entirely deftroys 
the author's fuppofition. 

518. Fourthly, the fa<fts alleged by the 
author, are not alL equally improbable; thuis 
that fome particular unknown man is now 

alive 
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alive in his hundredth year, though not com- 
mon in fmall maffes of mankind, is not un- 
common among large maffes; for, by the bills 
of mortality in London, it appears that one 
man iii i?o,ooo attains that age; and as 
London contains 900,000 inhabitants, there 
arc among them forty-five that attain that 
age. If the newfwriter ihould report, that 
there was now living, a man that attained his 
four hundredth year, would any one believe 
it? Therefore credit is] always given or 
refufed, according to the probability or im- 
probability, or indifference of the fail reported, 
by all cautious and rational men. 

519 and 5^0. The principle laid down 
No. 503, namely that the affertion of a doubt- 
ful witnefs does not alter the improbability of 
the faft, has alfo been denied.* It was held 
that an evidence that i§ often conneded with , 
truth, though not oftener than with fallfehood 
is real evidence and deferves regard; to mc 
tWs pofition appears abfurd. 

* Price, Ibid. 408. 
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SECTION V. 

OF PLUR4.L TESTIMONY. 



i^ZU The application of this teftimony 
tiannot be cleady underli:ood, xmtil tho 
iiiode of calculating probabilities is firfl eiL*< 
plained. 






C^HAPTER VIL 

Pf THE APPLICATION OT CALCU;.ATTQK TQ 

PROBABILITY.* 



SECTION L 

Pt THE CHANCES OF EVL^TS. 

t 

5^2. The known poflibility of any event i$ 
called a chance ; and where there are feveral 
knowii caufes eijualjy capabk of producing 
different events, it is inferred that there are a$ 

* Sec Pricftley 's Jlartley, p. 1 69,— 'j 71, 

r 
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TOany chance of thc^c events ; and when it is 
known that fome or other of thofe caiifes hav« 
aAed, or muft neceffarily a<ft, thofe chances 
have been, in a loofe way and improperly^ 
called probabilities by writers on the doftriue 
of chances. 

. 523. The doArinc of chances is that, 
livhich from a given number of events equally 
poffible, (as far as we know,) infers the proba- 
bility or improbability of each, or of the 
combinations of each, and alfo from a certaii) 
number of events, or combinations of events, 
infers their caufes. The diftindion of cafual 
and empiric probabilities has been already 
noted, No. 426. 

524. Thus if we take a common die, and 
fuppofe the turning up of each of its fix faccj^ 
equally poffible, it is certain that on projefting 
it, fome one or other of thefe fix faces will be 
turned up ; for it muft lie on Ibmc or other of 
thefe faces, and then the oppofite face will 
appear, and hence each of thefe faces may be 
called the caufe of the appearance of the 
oppofite face : but as only one of thefe faces 
can ihew an ace, the chance of throwing an 
ace, is only one chance put of fix phances, 

T 4 Of 
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or ^, and the odds againft it arc five out of 
fix, or 4 of a certainty. 

^25. Hence the general rule h, that if 
among a certain number of equal poffibilities 
or chances, there are fome favourable to a 
given erent, that is, tend to produce it, and 
fome adverfe to its produAion, or produdivc 
of a different or contrary event, the probabi^ 
lity or improbability of fuch event, is as the 
number of the favourable chances, divided by 
the Aim of all the chances, both favourable 
and unfavourable; as in the lafl: example, 
there vsras onljr one chance of cafting an ace, 
and five chances of throwing other numbers* 
The film of both was 1+5, that is 6. 

^26. Therefore the fiinfi of all the known 
chances, favourable and unfavourable, to an 
event, is equal to the fiim of all the poffibili- 
ties of any event. And as thofe that arc 
favourable, ate only a part or fradion of the 
whole number of poffibilities, they arc ex* 
prefTedby a fraftion, as in the above example, 
and for the fapne reafon, fo may thofe that 
are adverfe to it. Now the favourable and 
unfavourable together, make up the whole 
of the chances ; therefore if the fradlions ex- 

preffing 
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prcffing each of them, be added together, 
they make up an uniL So in the above ex* 
amplcs, ^ added to 4 = ^ = i» 

527. Again, as in every cafe it is certain 
that a given event will either happen or not 
happen, all the poffibilities favourable and 
unfavourable, are comprehended, and cpnfe- 
quently certainty is expreffed by an unlti 
therefore the higheft probabilities are thoft 
that are expreffed by fractions, that approach 
moft to an unit, though none can ever reach 
it, for they would then ceafe to be probabi- 
lities, being converted into a certainty, though 
fome approach fo near to it, that they are 
ufually taken for it, as the probability that the 
world will laft another year, &c. 

^aS. As certainty 'is expreffed by i, fb is 
douht or an equality of chances by !• So if 
in a covered box there are an equal number 
of black and white balls well mixed, and 
through a perforation in the box the hand be 
introdttced, that one or other of thefe balls 

»> In the fequel + denotes mwe^ — denotes kfs^ 
X denotes multiplied^ and = denotes equal, and two or 
more letters fubjoined denote the multipli'c^tioa of thofe 
numbers they ftand for into each other. 

will 



wili be drawn, is certain. And* as the poflir 
hilities are only z, the chance of. drawing fi 
white ball is i, and the chancQ of drawing ^ 
jblack ball is alio i ; and as thofe pollibilities 
balance each other, confequcntly which of 
jthcm will be drawn is uncertain or doubtful. 

5;?9. NoUy the word uncertwi is capable of 
twQ iignifications, for we are uncertain wheq 
.we doubt, and alfo wheja we are totally igno- 
rant of any reafqn, whether of affiroiing ot 
denying ; for infla^ce^ whether the rnumber of 
grains of fand in a box is odd or even« 

^^Q. Hence the prohahiUty of an event 
confifls in the apparent^z/^^riori/y of the pofli- 
bilitles, caufes, or xeafons tending to produce 
the belief of its exiftencc over tHoie that ar^f 
adverfe. to that belief, and confequcntly it is 
denoted by a fradion higher thaq i, as t 
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So the mprobability pf an event confifts in 
th« apparent inferiority of the poffibilities, 
pauies or reafons for believing it$ exiftcncey 
to thofe that oppofe them, and therefore it is 
denoted by a fradion lower than i as 4, -~, 
^*-, &c., remembering always, that the deno- 
minator of thjB fraiStion coinprehends all thq 
^; .. poffibijitics. 
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poffibilitics, &c. favourable and adyerfe. An4 
confequcntly, by fubtrading the favourabU 
(which are found in the numerator) you ha?e 
the adverfe. 



Of Independent and Dependent Efuenh, 

SECTION II. 

OF ^INDEPENDENT EVENT§. 

53 1 . An independent event is that, whoie 
exigence has no cqnnexio^ with that of 
finother event. Thus throwing an ace on 
pne die, does not ^fFed the ppffibility of 
throwing it again on the iame or aaotheir 
die* 

53:?. But the poff^bility of a y^/W event, 
though each is independent of the other^ 
iingly ^onfidered, is affeAed by all the poffi- 
bilities of failure in each of the conjoined 
events. Now there are thirty-fix poffiblc 
events on two dice, confidcred conjointly; 
for each has fix faces, and each face of the 
pne may be -conibined with the fame pr a 

(different 
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different face of the other. Therefore the 
poffible appearances are 6x6 = ^6, but of 
thefe 36 combinations there is but one pro- 
dud ivc of the appearance of two aces, or any 
other two faces you pleafc to name ; therefore 
the x:hance of throwing two aces cither toge- 

thcr or fucceflively on one die is ~; for though 

each event coniidered y2;^^ri3f/^/y is indepen- 
dent of the other, yet the poffibility of the 
jQtnt event neceffarily refers to the poffible 
joint refults on each ; for if at firfi: you throw 
an ace, the chance of throwing a fecond time 

is only 7, but if you at firft throw a deuce ^ &c. 

the joint event of throwing two aces becomes 
impoffible. 

533. Hence the general rule is, that the 
joint probability of two or more independent 
but joint events, is equal to the produ<9: of 
the chances of each. Thus the probability of 
throwing three aces fucceffively on one die, is, 

TX,yXt=~6' though fuch an event would 
excite a fufpicion of fome bias in the die. 

534. So if the probability that one man, A^ 

iball live a year, be ~, and the prqbajbiUty of 

thq 
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the life of another man, B, for one year be 
-^, the probability that both (hall live another 

year, is — X-^=^, which is remarkable; for 
thus we fee that the concurrence of two 
eyents is lefs probable than the occurrence of 
either, and is even improbable, though each is 
probable, and totally independent of the other. 
535. Hence the happening of two or more 
douhtfnVox cquicafual independent ; fa As, is 
improbable, and the more fo as they are more 

numerous, for the probability of each is .--; 
therefore the joint chance of two fuch fafts, 
is^ tX-7=-T> ^^^ ^^ three fuch fafts is, 

A '> 'X 
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. 536. So the joint happening of two inde- 
pendent improbable fa6ts is ftill more impro- 
bable ; for, fuppofmg the improbability of one 

of them — and the other -j' then their joint 

improbability would be ^' - 

^^"j. So the improbability of the death of 
yf within the year being -^> and of the death 

of jB -> the improbability that both ihail die 

within the year, Is -^X^rs-- 

.538. And 
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538. And the probability tbat on€ of* dicf 
events fhall happen, and the other fail, is asi 
the probability of the happening -of the oney 
multiplied by the probability of the feilufe of 
the other. So in the above cafe, the proba- 
bility that A Ihall live, and that B fhall die; 
is~X- = --J and the probability that ^ 

ihall live and J die, is ^X^^S* 



SECTION Ilt- 



Or DEPENPENT tVBNtS^ 

539* A dependent event, is that probatxi-* 
lity whofe happening or failure arifes from, 
or is. increafed or diminifiied by, the proba- 
bility of the happening or failure of artotber 
event. Thefe events differ from. Joint inde- 
pendent events above mentioned in this, that 
the failure of one of the joint events prevents 
indeed the cenjun^iion from taking place, but 
not the happening of the other event ; where-" 
as the happening of a dependent event 15 
cither promoted, or prevented, or rendered 

lefs 
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Icfe probable, by the happening or failure of 
.Bother event. 

540, Thus if a friend of mine has failed to 
Africa In k fleet of twelve. Ihips^ and three of 

thefe fliips were loft in a ftorm, and ~- of the 

crew of the nine fhips that elcaped the ftorm, 
perifhed from the hardlhips they endured 
duririg the voyage, and on Ihore, and I inquire, 
into the probability of* his having cfcaped both 
ditigersl, then— 

Firfl:, it is plain that the probability of his 
having cfcaped the hardlhips endured during 
the voyage and on fhore, depends on thd 
event of his having cfcaped the ftorm ; confe- 
quently the probability of this laft- mentioned 
event is to be calculated firft ; for if it were 
found improbable (which it is not,) the fecond 
event, muft fail; but if it be found probable, 
the fecond event may alfb exift or not, accord- 
ing to the degree of its feparate probability, 
conjoined with that of the firft, 

541. Hence tbe generdi rule is, that the 
probability of the firft or independent eycnt 
bciqg found, the probability of the fecQndi 
which depends on it> is next to be fought, as if 
it were independent upon the firft ; but as^ in 

fa<a. 
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faft, it is not independent upon it, but in- 
volved In it, this feparate probability is to be 
multiplied into that of tbe firft event, and 
the produd: gives the real probability of the 
fcccnd event. 

54i2, If the firft event be found improbable^ 
the" fecond muft fail, and if a third event 
depends on the fecond, and the Second is 
found improbable, the third muft ajfo fail. 

543. Thus, in the foregoing example, fince 
jnine fliips out of the twelve cfcaped the' 
ilorm, the chances favourable to my friend's 
clcape in onp of them, are nine out of twelve j 
the probability then of his having efcaped the 

firft danger, is 7^=—* This being fuppofed, 

the probability of his having efcaped the 

fecond danger, fince only -^ of thofe who 

lurvived the ftorm periflied, is — ; hence the 

probability of his having efcaped both dan- 

gers, is -^x~-=— =-^; therefore it is merely 

doubtful, whether he has furvived both 

dangers. If only ^ of the crew efcaped the 

fecond danger, then his furvival would be 

improbable, for -^X^=^. And, if only two 

out 
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biit bf the twelve lliips had periflied, and 
fcorifequently ten had efLp^d the firft danger^ 

iand -j- of the crfew had efcaped the fecond 

danger as aboVe> then the probability oF his 

rurvival would be ~=?f> and |x|=7|r=Y^ 

j^ flight probability; 



SfeCtlON iVi 

br THfe i^RoiA^lLlTY DERIVED fAoM tHE SIMiuTUlJi 

bp eVen+s; 

^44, This relate* either to thd paft of 
future exiftenee of liniilar events/ or to th^ 
hature and properties* of the caufe3 of thofe 
fcverits: this l^ft coniideratidn miy be d fubjedt 
of phylical or metaphyfical dilbuffion; the 
firft only regards our prefent inquiry; 

545; Wherl the caufes produdive of difFef- 
crit events, are either wholly or for the nxoft*^ 
part unknown, the probability of fuch events^ 
whether paft dt futute^ iii limilat cafesi is 
deduced from their obferved iimilitude to each 
other, by a method of reafoniiig dxadly the 
tonverfe ofthat mentioned No. t^%<^^ 530 ; for> 

U as 
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as in the method there given> the probabUk/ 
of a given event was inferred from the ratio 
of the caufes favourable to its produftion, to 
the whole number of caufes favourable and 
unfavourable : in this cafe we infer the exift* 
ence and proportion of favourable and un- 
favourable caules, from the ratio of the num- 
ber of fimilar caies in which the event hap- 
pened, to that of the whole number in which 
it happened and failed ; ' and then, from the 
ratio to each other, of the caufes whofc cx- 
iftence has been thus evinced, we infer the 
exiftence of a paft or future efFeft of fuch 
caufes ; fo that here a double procefs of rea- 
ibning takes place. The firft, confidercd 
indefinitely, is attended with mctaphyfical 
certainty, for there can be no doubt, that every 
cVcnt requires a caufe, as from nothings 
nothing can proceed ; but the fuppofed caufe 
may in many cafes be only probable ; and that 
caufe muft be fuppofed moft frequently aftivc, 
or thofe caufes muft have been moft numerous, 
whofe efFedls hive been moft numerous 
and important; but the fecond procefs ex- 
hibits no neceffary connexion between .the 
known caufes and their events^ but only aa 

expedation. 
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fexpeAatlotti ot opinion, ot coiiviiftion of thd 
Cxiftence o£a kw, according to the doriftancy 
bt variation of the events. It is d mode of 
yeafotting, td which we are, by nature, lire- 
fiftibly impelled, and ifadifpertfably rcquifite t6 
the prolongation of our exiftenc5e, and fully 
juftified by the confideration, thit the great 
Author of nature afts by genfeiral laws^ which 
have never been altered without ptevioui 
Ivarning, See my oblerVations on the fcepi^^* 
ticai pofitions of Mr. Hume .* 

546, Hence, in all cafes wherein we have 
obfetved the cpnftaht, and nearly uniform 
produftion of ah event, we tnuft infer, that in 
iimilar cirtumftanccs thete do not exift any 
caufes unfavourable to its exiftence, and con- 
lequently aimo/i u certainty of its exiftence; 
Oft the qontrary, in cafes fimilar to thofe 
wherein the event has conftantly been obferVed 
to fall. We have re^on to judg^, that there are 
no caufes, or at leaft-np u&dbftru6ted caufes, 
favourable to its exiftcnccf, and therefore that . 
ks produAion is either highly improhdhts qi 
pbyjically impq/Jihle, 

♦Mem. Roy. Irifli Acad. vol. Vllt. p. 157. 

U ^ 547. But 
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547* ^^^ where in cafes whofe circum- 
iftanees are imperfetlly known, as well as the 
caufcs or complication of caufcs, a confider- 
able variation or difcordancy of events has 
- been long obferved (as in the weather,) the 
probability of a particular event is deduced, 
/partly from the riatio of events of this kind to 
thcit failures, or to events of a contrary or 
different kind, and partly from the fimilarity 
or diffimilarity of their circumftances, and 
partly from their connexion with previous, or, 
if paft, with fubfequent events. 



SECTION V. 

^F THE PROBABILITY INFERRED FROM THE RATIO OF 
SIMILAR AND DISSIMILAR £V£NTS. 

548. When we know nothing of an event 
pr of its caufes, but that it has happened once 
in one trial, or one particular occafion, there 
exifts only a faint expeftation or fufpicion of 
its happening again, on the fame occaGon ; for 
though an event of forte kind may be ex- 
pecSed, ftill it is uncertain whether any will 

'^ happen. 
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happen, or if any does happen, whether it 
will refemble the former event; therefore the 

probability in this cafe is exprefled by -~, for 

in the numerator of this fraction, we have on^ 
favourable chance, and in the denominator 
we have that fame favourable chance, and 
alfo one unfavourable chance that we may 

fufpedl to happen, then we have ^=:~. 

549. But if in two trials or cafes apparently 
fimilar, two Similar events have happened, we 
feel a ftronger expe6lation of a third fimilar 
event in a third trial ; yet with fome fufpicion 
of an adverfe event. Therefore the nume- 
rator of the fraction that exprefles this proba^. 
bility, will have two favourable chances from 
what has already happened, and the denomi- 
nator thofe fame favourable chances, and the 
one unfavourable chance which is fufpefted, 

and confequently it is -^. 

550. And if in two trials the event has 
happened once and failed once, or a contrary 
event has happened, we feel no expeftation 
whatfoever of its happening or failing in 
another trial, as both are equally conttadicled 
by paft experience, therefore its probability = 0. 

U 3 ' 55^^ Ii 
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551. If in three trials three fimilar evcnt$ 
have happenedj^ we feel a very ftrong e:?pe<;;* 
tation of a fourth fimilar 'event in a fourth 
trial; but llill alfo fome fufpicion of aij 
advcrfe or a failure, therefore this probability 

vill be ^xprefled by -?-, and the expcAation of 

9 fimilar event, 13 conftantly augmented by 
iimilar refults in fimilar trials, until it in^. 
creafes nearly to a certainty, 

55:?, But if in three trials only two fimilar 
events have happened and one failure, or ^ 
different event, then on a fourth trial, our ex • 
peAation of an eveqt fimilar to two fimilar 
events is weakened ; then the numerator of 
the fraftion that exprcjfles the probability of 
a fourth fimilar event, will have the two 
favourable chances from what has already 
happened, and one favourable chance e^- 
pecfted, and the denominator will have the 
three favourable chances, and one unfavour- 
able chance from the event that has happened, 
and alfo one unfavourable chance that may be 
expedcd from the experience of that which 

happened^ therefore it will be .^ , ^ =y>. 

5^3, Thus, therefore, the probability, of 

yariabl^ 
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variable events may be expreffed ; for if in a 
given number of trials, in the fame circum- 
ilances, an equal number of fimilar events, 
and of their failures, or of differing events, 
have taken place, then the probability of any 
iiich events =o. 

554. But if the number of fimilar events 
exceeds that of the failures of fuch events, in 
the fame circumftances, or of differing events, 
then let the number of fimilar events be m,^ 
and of the diffimilar, or failures, be n. Then 
the fradion that expreffes the probability of 

the fimilar events will be /^j"^ . =; TrL> 
$^S. And the probability that n will hap- 

pen, and m fail, will be ^Zij^ ' z ^^ ^^ plain that 
the above reafoning relates to phyfical and 
moral events only, and not to cafual or 
aleatory events, for thefe I have not confi- 
dered, as they arc, if purely cafual, ggvjerned 

\>yxip conftant law§. 
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gE(JTION VI. 

Of THE APPLICATION OF CALCULATION TO TESTIMONYa 
ANP or TESTIMONY TO FACTS. 

V 

556. The credibility of witneffes is not 
eftim^ted merely by the nqmher of tidies thq 
fa(3: teftified has been found conformable ta 
their report, and the number of times in 
which their tcftimony Was found to be falfc ; 
for m^ny perfons, cither from want of atten- 
tion to what they might have ftcn, ox fronft ^ 
defire of exciting furprife, do, at leaft in 
trivial matters, frequently ftray from truth; 
but from the knowledge we have, of their 
jpofleflingthe feveral qualifications mentioned 
No. 445, and which, for th^ greater cafe of 
calculatipn,^ we have reduced to two, (No, 
486,) uamed integrity and knowledge. Thefe 
qualifications are fcarce ever ppfleiTed in fq 
high a degree, that nothing can be added ta 
them ip any poffible cafe, efpecially if the 
fanftipn pf an path is «ot fupc;-aii4?d ; and 

^ even 
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Aven if it be, yet from a defedl of memory in 
ibme men, cfpecially as to old tranfadlions, 
or from a defedl of knowledge of the matter 
in queftion, miftakes may occur involuntarily. 
Hence thefe "Qualifications are pofleffed in 
various degrees, by different perfons, and even 
by the fame perfon in different cafes. Plu- 
tarch is not entitled to the fame credit, when 
he fpeaks Of Herodotus, as he is in other cafes. 
We muft, therefore, form in our own minds 
^n eftimate of the degrees in which thefe 
qualifications afe pofleffed, by different per- 
ions, in particular cafes, and alfo of the 
degrees in which thofe qualifications may be 
fuppofed to be deJeHwe. The former con-^ 
ftitute the chances favourable to their credi- 
bility, and the latter the chances adverfc to it. 
By a deficiency, all that is wanting of any 
qualification to reach a certainty, that is, an 
unit, is meant. 

557. Let the knowledge of the witnefs \>t 
denoted by i, and its deficiency It. Let his 
integrity be denoted by /, and its deficiency 
by r, then his credibility will be expreffed by 

by the fra<SiQQ jjj^ J* 

558- This 
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558^ This formula requires no dcmonftra- 
tion : wc fee the favourable chances, namely 
the degrees, in which knowledge and inte- 
grity arc fuppofed to be poflelTcd, multiplied 
into eaqh other, and placed in the numerator ; 
and this produft, added to the produd of the 
deficient degrees multiplied into each other, i$ 
placed in the denominator, which thus con-- 
tains the fum of all the favourable and unfa- 
vourable cl?anc^s. So I call the rcafons ik'» 
yourable or unfavourable to the credit of the 
witnef$, 

559, This formula may be further abridged, 
by denoting the produ<fts of the favourable 
chances to the withefs, that is k and J, or i^ 
5=/i, and jthat of the unfavourable or defeds. 

Now to apply teftimony to > fads, let the 
chances favourable to XhzfaSi, be denoted by 
i, and the unfavourable by h\ (How thefe are 
found. See No. 430.) 

560, Then to find the probability of the 
fad after, an affirmative atteftation, let the 
chances, favourable to the exiftence of the 
fad, be multiplied into thofe, favourable to 
the credit of the witnefs, and let this produd 

be 
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be divided by the fetmc pfoduifl, and alfo by 
the produft of the cfcances unfavourable ta 
the exiftcnqc of the f^ft, into thofe unfavour- 
able to the credit of the vvitnefs ^ and thus 
the numerator will contain the produd of the 
favourable chances, and the denominator, th^ 
fum of the produds, both of the favourable and 
unfavourable chances ; confequently, the for-: 
mul^ for difcov^rlng the probability of a 
fzA, after an atteftation that affirn^ it, i$ 

la 

561. If the attcftation h^ negative, that is, 
if the witnefs denies the exiftence of the fa<ft^ 
then let the chances favourable to the proba- 
bility of the faft, be multiplied' into the 
chances unfavourahle to the credit of the wit- 
ncfs, and let this produft form the nume- 
rator, and let the chances unfavourahle to the 
probability of the faft be multiplied into thofe 
favourable to the credit of the witnefs, and let 
both produfts form the denominator of the 



fraction; then the formula is 



ha' 



Aa'-f^a'* 



Thi? 



fraction gives the flate of the probability of 
the faft after its denial, by a credible witnefs, 
^62,. Now to apply thefc formulas to th? 

attcftation 
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attcftation of fads, let it be rccolle(flcd, that 
all tcftimony is Qithcr dubious or credible, and 
cither affirmative or negative of the faft. 
Fal/i tcftimony, or that whofe credibility is 

below -J- cannot be admitted, as fuch wit- 

neflcs are incompetent. And imlcid, dubious 
tcftimony is ufelefs, as will prefently be feen. 
The fa6ls alio, to which tcftimony is applied, 
are either certain, or probable, or indifferent, or 
equicafual, or improbable in various degrees, 
(mentioned No. 498 — 504,) or fupernatural, 
ortniraculQUS, or abfurd, or mixed. 



SECTION VIL 

er TESTIMONY APPLIED TO FACTS THAT ARK 

CERTAIN^ 

553. Fadls which we confidcr as certain, 
arc either anticnt and long tince paft, or of 
modern date. The former being afcertained 
by anticnt hiftorians, arc incapable of any 
addition or diminution, but by deftroying the 
credit of thofe hiftorians. Such are the Ar- 
gonautic expedition, the fiege of Troy, the 

Rom art- 
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Roman hiftory, previous to ^c, taking of 
Rome by the Gauls, &c. — ^but fafts of a recent 
date, rendered certain by the unanimous, and 
uncontradided tcftimony of numerous living 
witnefles, fuch as the exiftence of Pekin, or 
^ Ifpahan, &c. do not admit of any increalc or 
diminution of their certainty by any tcfti- 
mony. 



SECTION viii: 

or TESTIMONY AFPLIED TO PROBABLE FACTS, No. 490* 

- V 

564. . Tf the exiftence of a probable fa<ft be 
affirmed by a doubtful witnefs, its probability 
is not increafed: for fuppole the probability 

of the faft to be j;^, and the credibility of the 

witneis -^* then the chance favourable to thq 

credibility of the witnefs is only one, and the 
chance unfavourable to his credit, is only i, 
for i4-i = i2, which is the denominator of the 
fraction, which contains both the favourable 
and unfavourable chances. Now the chances 

r 

fayourabk to the exiftence of the faft, arc fix, 

and 
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«ttd f nc clidnc^s unfavourable to its cxiftchCtf/ 
=4 (10 — 6,) then the probability of the fadt 

after atteftatlott, is ~^-^-\' KeriCd 

' IX6-J-IX4 6-J-4 10 

it is evidently fuperfluous to apply the negative 
teftimony of fuch a witrtcis, fqr it is equally 
incapable of efFeAing any alteration. 

t^^^. But if a probable faA, as ~, is affirmed 

by a credible witnefs, wHctfc credibility, foji^ 

inftance, is —, then its probability is increafed j 

for the chances favourable to the credit of the 
witncfs arc fix, and thoie unfavburable to his 
credit are four. So alfo the chances favour-^ 
able to the objeft arc fix, and the unfavourable 
are four, then ^^&£=6x 65^36, and ^jT=a:4X 4 
==16; confequently the fraflion expreffing 
the probability of the fa<9: after atteftation, is 

--^ra-^sEs-^, which is an ittcrcafc of* the 

36+16 5i 13 

probability of the fa£l, for 9^^. 13 : : 6 . 8>66 j 
fo that inftcad of — , w.e have — ^, and yet -^ 

is a very low probability, and'— alfo a very 

low credibility. 

c^^j. If the probable fa<S be dented by & 
witnefs, whofe credibility is yx^ equal to the 
{Probability of the fail (as it Was a^fnied ift 

the 
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the above cafe,) then the tad after atteftation 
is found dovhiful'y thus, if a facft whofe proba- 
bility is — * is denied by a witnefs, whofe 
credibility is —y then the formula No. 561, 

wehave&^'=6X4~24&'^=6X4=24; there-^ 
Ibre the fradipn expreffing this probability, is 

5^8. If a prpbablf ffid be denied by a wit^ 
jjefs qi inferior credibility, as for.inftance, if 2» 

fad, whofe probability is — , is denied by a 

witnefs whofe credibility is only — , its pro- 

bability is diminilhed, but not deftroypd ; for 
here &^'=8X4=3:?, and&-^i==^X0=:i2, then 
we have ~^==?^=-^* the probability after 
negative atteftation ; hence the prqbability '\% 
4imini{hed from -— to - — 

lO II 

569. > If a probable fad is denied by a wit- 
nefs, whofe credibility \sfuperior to the proba- 
bility of the fad, as if a fad whofe probability- 
is ^^i is denied by a witnefs whofe credibi- 
lity is — * it becomes improbable, for here 
la' — 6xz=l2,y and 6'^=4X8=3i?, then 

IZ 12 6 7, 
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SECTION IX. 

or TESTIMONY APPLIED TO INDIFFERENT OR EQUI • 

CASUAL FACTS. 

570. If fuch a fad: be affirmed hy any cre- 
dible witnefs, it gains a degree of probabilitj 
equal to the credibility of the witnefs. No. 493. 
Thus the probability of fuch fafts being |^, 
fiippofe it affirmed by a witnefs whofe credi- 
bility is — , then &tf= 1X6=6, and iV =1 

X 4=4. then ^= 

571. If it be dented hy a credible witnefs, 
it becomes improbable in proportion to the 
credibility of the witnefs. No. 493. 

Thus if a fa6t be indifferent or equicafual, 

as -|-> and it be denied by a witnefs, whofe 
credibility is -— , then &dt'=4X4=i6, and 
J'fl?=4X 6=54, then -^=-^=-?-=-^.. 
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